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DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS 



IT is not a pleasant hour for any parent when he knows that 
his childrai are sitting in judgment upon him, or rather 
upon some action of his life of which they disapprove. 

But such an hour has come to most parents however impec- 
cable their conduct may have seemed to themselves. It is im- 
possible to please every one even in a limited home-circle. And 
though open disapprobation has often been stifled by the motto 
of *' expediency/' yet it exists, and forms its own code of moral- 
ity and holds its own opinions of a blameless Past. 

Of course the Past of one's father, or mother, is always sup- 
posed to be blameless. Example demands that sacrifice to 
truth. Unwearied diplomacy has been exercised in keeping up 
the fiction. Scmetimes it has been successful. 

In the case of Professor Septimus Wycherley it had certainly 
proved successful. His wife, his son, and his daughter, had 
always supposed him to be a man of sterling virtues. He had 
held a position of importance at Oxford for maay years, and was 
accounted an authority on Greek archeology. The death of a 
wealthy relative had made him rich enough to throw up his uni- 
versity professorship and buy a small country house in Somerset. 
It boasted of several acres of ground, and possibilities of en- 
largement Thus he accomplished the dream of his life, a 
placid country existence diversified by building operations on 
^)ecial plans. They were drawn up by himself and usually 
scouted by architects with any pretensions to the name. 

His pladd-tempered wife looked upon it all as a harmless 
hobby. She knew that one Quinctius Cindnnatus of the Roman 
republic had plowed his own fields between his country's call 
and his ** leaves of absence." Even great men had hobbies of 
some sort It seemed a safety-valve after the active duties of 
life were over. She was, as before stated, a pladd-tempered 
woman, and she and her learned husband had lived happily 
together for many years. They might have continued to do so 
but for a sudden thwarting of plans for which influenga waa 
reqxmsiUe. 

i 
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Between effect and cause came an uneasy sense of guilt in the 
Professor's own mind. He had had a portion of wall knocked 
down, and a window taken out. The result was a continuous 
state of arctic atmosphere in a house not yet provided with a 
promised heating apparatus. Bitter winds and continuous rain 
contributed their quota of discomfort. Negligence in the first 
instance completed the catastrophe. Fatal complications arose, 
and before husband or family fully realized their loss, the loss 
was irrevocable. Elizabeth Wycherley was laid to rest in the 
pretty old churchyard of the parish, and the household drew 
closer together with a sympathy hitherto unrealized. Matters 
seemed at a stand-still for the first blank week. Then old hab- 
its were resumed, and things became normal. 

On the last day of that week the Professor sat alone in his 
study, and reflected on the vicissitudes of life. '^ I shall miss 
her very much," he thought. " She was a comfortable woman to 
live with. I think she was truly devoted to me. I shall be verv 
lonely." 

Perhaps the thought of that loneliness caused him to marshal 
the family in mental array. Perhaps the question " How shall 
we all get on now ? " was a natural consequence of such a review. 

He sat huddled together in his great leather chair, and gazed 
into the fire as if seeking solution of a problem. " I am glad 
Elizabeth never suspected anything," so ran his reflections. '* It 
would have disturbed her very much. Now I wonder what the 
children have been saying? I fear my story was not convincing. 
There was a look in Paul's eyes — I didn't feel comfortable. 
Marcia took it philosophically enough. Well, she will soon be 
married, it won't concern her. As for Zoe, she is so sweet and 
gentle that she would never resent anything I might do. That 
leaves me only Paul to reckon with, but his music takes up most 
of his time. He won't interfere with this — intruder — or she 
with him. I wonder what she is like — now? It is so many 
years — I can hardly realize that ..." 

He broke off abruptly, and rose and went to his writing table. 
Then he unlocked a drawer, and took out a letter. He read it 
slowly, seeming to criticize writing and composition as he did so. 

'' To think a man could have made such a fool of himself at 
forty years of age! " he muttered. " And that man — myself." 
He read the letter again. 

It is doubtless known to you what my dear mother confessed to me in 
the letter that I was to receive on my seventeenth birthday. I claim the 
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home ao promised. Phroaa, who has always taken charge of me, has said 
that "the English guardian would come when I desired." I do desire. 
I want much to visit England. I am tired of my island, and I have 
kamt all they can teach me at the school. So, if you please, will you 
make good that promise, and come and fetch me soon. You will not find 
me any trouble. X have been well taught, and they say I have talent. 
I await your directions, and remain, 

Yotirs obediently, 

Diana Salvideros 

The Professor folded the flimsy sheet together and replaced it 
in its envelope. He threw that into a drawer which he locked 
caFefully. Then he dasped his hands behind him and began 
to pace the room with slow measured tread. His brow was knit 
into furrows of perplexity. His mind travelled back into chan- 
nels of the past. 

He saw again that group of fairy islands — Tenos, Naxos, 
Mykonos, and Paros^ whither he was bound for research. He 
felt again the magical breath from the mountains sweeping his 
brow, setting fancy aflame to the riotous beauty of dime. And 
then his thoughts trod a darker pathway, and his senses shook 
with moral displacement as for the fiirst time life spoke a new 
language, and hdd a new spell. 

With a groan of misery the man of gray hairs and gray years 
sank into the chair by his table, and buried that gray head as if 
in unsupportable shame. 

^ If one could only forget," he was saying. " If one could 
only take a sponge and wipe the slate dean, and with its obliter- 
ated records, also obliterate their memory I If ? To think 

that I — old and wise and honored by men's praises, should yet 
hold imder my academic doak a fox whosg' sharp teeth gnaw my 
vitals as fiercely as his prototype gnawed those of the Spartan 
hero! To think that for a m(»ith's idle fancy I should have ta 
pay so heavy a pricel " 

But though " idle fancy '' phrased his recrimination he knew 
it had been something more than that. One of those passions — 
sudden, frenzied, undeniable — that will once in a lifetime seize 
a man's soul and drag it to perdition. A madness swift and 
stxoog for which thrones have been lost and kingdoms forfeited 
and honor laid in the dust. She had been so lovdy — this 
temptress. So different from any other woman he had ever seen. 
She was truly sex personified, and as subtle as she was unscrup* 
ulous. She had not weighed honor or virtue in the balance for 
one single hour as set against her own inclinations and his own 
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mad passion. There seemed no one to question what she should 
or should not do, and the Idyl of the Island was the one idyl 
of his hitherto restrained and temperate life. 

He had been forced to return to England, but the next year 
found him again in Paros. He sought her, and was presented 
with their child. 

The introduction was like a blow in the face. He had never 
heard of the event, nor of her death. A Greek woman had 
nursed and tended the infant, and calmly awaited the return of 
its father, and his assumption of responsibilities. 

Overcome by remorse Septimus Wycherley did all that was re- 
quired of him. The woman was pensioned, all arrangements 
for the child's education and upbringing imdertaken by himself, 
and so matters had remained until the present. 

Her letter and desire to visit England had fallen like a bomb- 
shell into his household. That calm — *^ I do desire it,'' meant 
that she would come. Limited as had been their acquaintance 
the mother's character had revealed to him a singular tenacity 
of purpose. It was evidently a transmitted inheritance. Her 
child's instructors had recognized a similar quality. Diana Sal- 
videros (he had given her her mother's surname) was bom into 
the world with a distinct idea of importance, and a definite in- 
tention of acclaiming it. She had learnt French and English 
because she meant to visit those countries. Her quickness in 
acquiring and speaking any language was a gift destined to be 
of considerable use in the future. She had also a certain apti- 
tude for music, hampered by impatience of technique, and a 
furious jealousy of any better performer than herself. 

The Professor had never set foot in Greece again since the 
tragic result of his first visit had meant the further tragedy of 
his second. Conscience had demanded reparaticm, and he had 
done all that was possible for the child. But never had he an- 
ticipated that she would demand acknowledgment, or a position. 
It seemed a crushing blow at his respectable settled-down age of 
life that this blossom of past folly should have ripened into fruit. 

He had not dared to tell his daughter that there was yet 
another ostensible daughter to be reckoned with; he had not 
dared to tell bis son that the coming visitor might claim sister- 
hood. He dared not acknowledge to himself that this girl might 
have learnt that carefully guarded secret. That she might assert 
a claim of recognition irrespective of any question of legitimacy. 

On all sides he feared trouble, and faced it widi die irresolu- 
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tion that was significant of his dealings with personal matters. 
It had laundied him into a sea of difficulties in past times. He 
so loved peace and quietude that he was ready to make any pos- 
sible sacrifice for them. His wife, Elizabeth, had seen that 
such tranquillity of atmosphere should surround him, and neither 
his children nor his orphaned niece Zoe had ever interfered with 
it. What would this intruder be like with her inheritance of 
stormy passi(xis, and wild tragedies, and fierce romance? 

He hardly dared to picture her. 

Would she possess her mother's maddening beauty, or her 
modier's passionate nature? If so — what peace or tranquillity 
would there be in his calm well-regulated household? 

He lifted his head from his arms and groaned in perplexity. 

He had briefly announced to his family after dinner to-night, 
that he had accepted the guardianship of a young Greek girl, 
owing to a long past friendship with her people. The child was 
an orphan; penniless, and friendless. She must make her home 
with them. He hoped they would receive her in a friendly man- 
ner and do their best to make her happy. 

After that brief announcement he had retired to his own study, 
and left them to discuss the matter, and possibly his own concern 
in it Over and over in his mind ran a phrase he had read, or 
heard. It related to the attitude of children and parents. 
" First they love us; then they judge us. Sometimes — they for- 
give us." 

At what stage of judgment had this undesirable child arrived? 

Again he rose to his feet and commenced that slow pacing. 

He stopped suddenly. A sound struck his ears. It was the 
piano in the drawing-room. Paul was playing. The full 
chords swung out in the distance; lapsed, melted into sonorous 
rhythm; thrilled to his heart and made it ache with sudden sense 
of loss, death, remorse; pain unquenchable. 

It was Chopin's Funeral March. 

Meanwhile there had been a serious discussion in the draw- 
ing-room between the brother and sister and the little cousin. 
Zoe was always spoken of by same diminutive, not that she was 
so little, but by reason of a certain appealing helplessness in her 
attitude and appearance. She was essentially shy and reticent, 
and no one suspected how deep a current a passionate feeling 
tan below that seeming reticence. 

Her cousins petted and scolded her, and treated her like the 
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child they called her, for she was the youngest of the party. 
Paul was twenty-four, and Marcia two years younger. She had 
recently become engaged to a young doctor in London, and 
deemed herself of some importance on the strength of it Paul, 
whose passion was music and who longed to make it his pro- 
fession, was much attached to his sister They had been thrown 
together more than is usual owing to his delicacy in boyhood. 
That same delicacy had prdiibited a public school, and now 
that he had in a measure outgrown it, there seemed no use in a 
university career. His desire was to go to Germany and study 
music, but of this his father disapproved. 

" Well,'^ he had demanded as the door closed on the Profes- 
sor's startling announcement, ''what have you girls to say to 
this?" 

" You girls '' exchanged glances. Zoe left the reply to her 
.stronger-minded companion. 

'* There seems no use in sayiag anything. Father has made 
up his mind, and we must put up with her. Of course if she 
turns out too impossible we can vote for her removal. But, until 
we see her, there's no use in forming plans." 

" When did father go to Greece? " demanded Paul suddenly. 
" Do you remember, Marcia? " 

She reflected a moment. " I can't say I do. He was always 
going somewhere abroad for his holidays, and mother, you know, 
always took us to Bognor. It seemed her ideal of a holiday re- 
sort. It wasn't father's. I think it must have been on your 
account, Paul. The air was so bracing, or was it genial? I 
never can remember. Anyhow the Greek expedition might have 
taken place on one of those occasions." 

" He has blown it upon us very suddenly," said Paul. 
" Three girls in the house I Good Lordl " 

He sauntered over to the piano and struck a few chords very 
softly. The instnmient had not been used since his mother's 
death. 

" Not for very long," remarked Marcia. " I am going to be 
married in three months time. Donald says there's no use in 
putting it off again." 

"Donald would," said Paul ironically. "He has no use 
for the ' bide-a-wee ' of discretion. Why you chose a Scotsman 
puzzles me — and such chances as you had! Why, young 
Ormsley will be a baronet, and Newnham was in the Royal 
Engineers, and Trafford " 
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*' Don't trouble to extend the list, my dear. It doesn't make 
any difference now. Besides, we're drifting from our point" 

" The Intruder? Yes, so we are. A stranger in the happy 
home. What a horrid nuisance it will be. Not even a relation 
like the kiddie there. What have you to say to it, Zoe? " 

He wheeled round on the music stool, and looked at the little 
quiet creature in her black gown: the small hands busy with 
same delicate work for Marcia. 

" I? " She lifted her head and a tiny frown of perplexity 
creased her brow. " What can I say? I certainly do not like 
the idea of a stranger, but perhaps when she is here we shall 
find her very nice." 

"Nice? An adjective of quality, strictly feminine!" ex- 
claimed Paul mockingly. " Of all detestable things under the 
sun commend me to a ' nice girl.' I'd sooner she was a little 
deviL Possibly being Greek she may be. I've never met a 
Greek. Don't suppose either of you have? And we never 
asked her name. What on earth sort of names do Greeks 
have?" 

The three exchanged glances. Marcia hazarded "Niobe," 
and Zoe followed it up by " Euphrosyne." Paul laughed. 

**Now if I'd had a university course like most fellows I'd 
have learnt Greek history instead of mere mythology. Ill have 
to ask the gov'nor. I can't call to mind any special Grecian fe* 
male, bar goddesses. I suppose they didn't christen her after 
one of those famous ladies? " 

** Her name doesn't signify if only she's " 

"Stop!" commanded Paul. "I bar *nice'; say anything 
else, though the foreign element makes qualifications difficult." 

** I was going to say if she's adaptable. I should imagine 
that an English home and household like ours would be some- 
thing of a contrast to one of her nationality." 

" I can't imagine father accepting the guardianship of a for- 
eign child." 

"<Jirl," corrected Marcia. 

" Well, he said she was very young. I gave her the benefit of 
the doubt." 

'^ We should have asked for a few particulars." 

^ He didn't give much time. Just exploded the bomb, and 
vanished." 

*^ He said he was going to fetch her," observed Zoe. 

'* I never heard that." 
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*^ Oh, yes. * I am going to bring a new inmate here/ That 
was how he expressed it" 

" Inmate," repeated Paul. " Checkmate I should call it 
Well, we must do our best to break her into our ways, and if 
she prefers her own, she can return to Mesopotamia, or Ephesus, 
or wherever she hails from. Asia Minor always reminds me of 
the Epistles of Paul, my namesake. You know — 'To the 
Saints which are at Ephesus ': ' Unto the Giurch of Corinth, 
greeting.' What yams they are I the dear old mater never 
spared us the full morning service. I think we had a double 
dose to make up for the pater. He always shirked Sunday 
services." 

Zoe lifted a face of gentle protest from her sewing. " Oh, 
Paul! not always. He used to go to a different church because 
he did not approve of Mr. Lancaster's preaching." 

^* A Churdi of open fields and singing birds. I used to envy 
him. I've come to the conclusion tiiat the best way to make 
anti-Christians is to force religious observances upon the young. 
* Point out to youth the way it should go and when it is old it 
will surely depart from it.' A new version of Proverbs. I 
think it would be popular." 

'^ You say such dreadful things, Paul," murmured Zoe, 

'* He doesn't mean them," said Marcia. '' If Paul didn't use 
speech as a safety-valve he'd explode into action. That 
mightn't be so harmless." 

"Words of wisdom I Out of the mouth of accq>ted Cale- 
donia springeth much truth. That's another for my ' cBteegory* 
as Mrs. Malasherbe used to say. Do you remember, Marcia? 
Poor mother's at-home days! " 

'* Mrs. Malasherbe was a perfect godsend on those occasions," 
said Marcia. " I just loved to hear her talk. She was always 
asking Zoe and myself to go and stay with her in Dublin, but 
somehow we never did." 

" Dublin is only another dty like London, on a small scale," 
said Paul. ** If I ever went to Ireland I'd go into the wilds, 
where the real savage is to be found, and I'd hear ' Irish as she 
is spoke.' The genuine article, not the adulterated brogue 
served up by phonetic spelling and the exaggeration of litera- 
ture, save the mark I However between the native dialcKrt -of two 
adjacent countries there isn't much to choose." 

" You don't mean to compare Bdfast with DalkeithI " ex- 
claimed Marda. 
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" Oh, is that where your ' braw laddie ' hails from? " 

He played a few bars of '* Loch Lomond/' and Marcia rose 
impatiently. '* You're in one of your provoking moods to- 
night. Paid. I will go to bed. I shan't be sorry when you have 
a fresh subject for your wit — such as it is I Are you ccxning, 
Zee?" 

** Na Zoe will stq> here," commanded Paul. '' I'm going to 
play and I must have an appreciative audience." 

** Well, good-night," snapped Marcia, with the indignation of 
the newly created fiancie who hears her choice criticized in the 
intimacy of the family circle. 

** Fare you wed, my bonnie lass," mocked Paul, as she swept 
across the room. " I'm no saying but that ye've not made a 
wise choice, <Hily I'm not over keen on the ^ holy estate ' the 
noo!" 

" Where on earth you got hold of that ridiculous jargon! " — 
So Marcia the long-suffering as she closed the door sharply. 

" It's too bad to tease her, Paul," said the gentle Zoe. 

** I know it is, and God knows I'm in no mood for frivoling," 
he said penitently. '^ Indeed, little coz, I'm seriously perplexed 
and very much annoyed. I don't like the idea of ^at tertiutn 
quid, for that's what she'll be once Marda has departed on her 
orange-blossom meanderings. You and I could very well settle 
down together, but you and I — and Niobe Euphrosyne, or 
whatever her name is — may be a most uncongenial trio. I do 
call it a shame of the pater to have sprung this upon us at this 
critical juncture of affairs. Life seems to have a new aspect. 
Misfortunes come not as units but battalions. Here goes to the 
death, burial, and memory of happy days that are no morel " 

He wheeled round on the piano stool, and thundered out the 
solemn chords of Chopin's Funeral March. 

The gray head in the study beyond drq)ped once more on 
folded arms. Perhaps another heart echoed to the death, burial, 
and memcHy of happy days that were no more. 
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II 

THE Professor left for London the next day. He took a 
suit case and a Gladstone bag by way of luggage, hav- 
ing experience of methods of traveling in Greece. 

Marcia asked how long he would be away? He answered, 
** Any time within a month." She had also endeavored to ex- 
tract some more information respecting his " Ward out o^'Chan- 
cery," as Paul named her, but the Professor was extremely 
vague. 

Marcia therefore set herself to getting the house in order, 
which meant spring cleaning, and its inevitable discomforts. 
She also arranged a room for the visitor. A very charming 
chintz-furnished room, with one wide window looking out on the 
garden, a writing table, and book-shelves, and the usual fem- 
inine adjuncts. All this occupied about three weeks, which were 
pleasantly varied by " week-end " visits of Donald Gillespie, 
and corresponding witticisms of Paul. 

Meanwhile the Professor had arrived at Athens, and then 
taken one of the little tourist steamers which ply between the 
ports and the iEgean Islands. The journey had once meant un- 
exampled delight. It revealed that lovely archipelago whose 
history has been sung by fable and legend, by poet and historian, 
and whose navigation has often spelt chaos to enterprising trav- 
elers. The Professor had visited Kythnos and Seriphos; An- 
dros, Tenos, and Paros. He had chartered his own yacht in 
those days, and gone hither and thither at his own will and 
fancy. He had studied the result of French excavaticms, and 
traced back the exploits of those natural engineers of Samos 
which are still food for wonder and example. He had made 
friends with shepherds and husbandmen leading a pastoral 
existence such as Pliny described, and Plato envied. Their 
language had presented no difficulty, and their dwellings had 
been freely placed at his service. 

As he gazed once more at hyacinthine mountain and sapphire 
sky, at the familiar outline of the Acropolis, and the ruined 
treasures of the Hellenic Empire, he was conscious of that re- 
gret which underlies man's boasted free-wiU. He would have 
loved to end his days in this land; to see the years drift by in 
scholarly peace and usefulness. And it was impossible. He 
had linked himself to another land : he was bound by other ties 
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and oAer duties. This beauty of clime and country was not for 
him, though it could make his heart ache with longing, and 
bring a mist to his eyes. 

In one moment of weakness and vath transient forgetfulness 
of what lay behind he found himself questioning the possibility 
of a newly organized life. Of making a new home and adopt- 
ing for it a new inmate. Of cutting himself adrift from his na- 
tive land and all it held of family ties and associations. But 
the moment passed. It was indeed cut sharply asunder by the 
aspect in which a new home presented itself at his journey's 
end. 

Whatever he had expected of Diana in the way of beauty, or 
fascination, such as had been her mother's portion, he found only 
a somber-eyed maiden, with a singularly ugly figure: broad, 
stout, and decidedly short. Her one beauty was her hair; 
glossy, thickly coiled and twisted round a well-shaped head. 
Her skin was sallow and very dark, and the somber eyes were 
of that curious cat-like green which physiognomists do well to 
distrust. They were veiled by intensely dark lashes, straight 
and Aick, but devoid of the upward curl which spells beauty. 
Eyes at once shrewd and searching, that disdained all confi- 
dence. Eyes inscrutable as the girl's own nature, which the 
Professor was one day to fear as well as to distrust. 

Her welcome to her new guardian was rather an attitude of 
suspicion than friendliness. He found himself a stranger in 
the home of his own providing, and was informed that she 
wished to leave it at the earliest possible moment. The an- 
nouncement surprised him. 

" But, Diana," he urged, " you may not like England. It is 
so different from this land of yours. Cold, foggy, rainy; de- 
void of all the architectural beauty and classic enchantment 
which make Greece a living poem for all time." 

The strange eyes looked out indifferently at a scene which 
custom had staled '' I am tired of all this dazzle and bril- 
liance," she said in her excellent French. " Tired of the small- 
ness, ihe restraint; and I hate the color. It is always blue, blue, 
blue! The very air is blue. It fatigues me. And the people 
— so idle, so vicious, so untruthful. And it is money, always 
money, they seek. They go to England, to America, to get more 
money. They cheat and lie and bribe and murder — always for 
money. The Turks have left a hateful legacy behind them. 
We have thrown off their yoke, but not its effects. In the moun- 
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tains they are still brigands; on the seas they are still pirates — 
at heart" 

The Professor sternly combated such opinions. How could 
one so young and inexperienced have accurate knowledge of 
the commercial or political status of a nation? But she main- 
tained her point and argued with a dpgged persistence that he 
was later to acknowledge as the key-note of her character. 

He found she had acquired much local knowledge frcxn 
** Phrosa/' and her friends. The strange woman who had been 
her nurse had become also her confidante and companion. 
Diana had spent holidays in the mountains, and worked in the 
vineyards, and met strange wild people, and studied nature and 
hiunanity with a cynical thoroughness that astonished the sim- 
ple-minded Professor. She was years older than her actual age 
in experience as in opinions. She seemed singularly cold and 
calculating. She had apparently made plans for her life and 
future quite independent of anything her guardian might desire. 
In the course of a few hours' acquaintanceship the old man 
found himself staring aghast at a feminine creation to which he 
had played the part of an imwitting Frankenstein. He also 
found himself confronted by the difficulty of presenting her as a 
desirable inmate of his English home. What would Paul or 
Marcia, or even the gentler natured Zoe say to this over-bearing 
and certainly unattractive young person? He dreaded to think 
of it. He loved peace and he saw it disturbed and assailed on 
all sides. He had resolved on a studious scholarly finale to 
the symphony of sixty years, and he heard only a threatened tor- 
nado of disturbance. 

In despair he sought solitude and once more wandered through 
the old town and over to the south side of the harbor. Thence 
he made his way to the site of the little ancient acropolis now 
marked by a massive tower built by the Franks out of the treas- 
ure stones of Parian marble. It was quite deserted. The sea- 
son of fashion was over, and the tourist season had not yet set 
in. The lonely quarries invited no curious or speculative vis- 
itors. 

Paros had always interested Septimus Wycherley. Those 
wonderful subterranean chambers where the beautiful marbles 
had been quarried, had been explored and then described by Imn 
in many a lecture and pamphlet. He had hoped to have a week 
or two in which to revisit these shrines of interest, but so dis- 
turbed was his mind that he felt little inclination to remain. 
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He recalled a time of dreams and passionate madness; a 
swift stonny episode tiiat had shaken the foundation of lus life 
and subsided as suddenly. In contrast to that episode he saw 
a calm impassive face; eyes at once cold and fierce; he heard a 
voice musical, clear, yet hard as these very marbles announcing 
its desires, and enforcing them. His brain grew bewildered and 
he tried in vain to collect his thoughts and shape some plan for 
the future. 

He was conscious of no parental affection for this extraor- 
dinary daughter: rather of a certain dread and terror that aigued 
ill for any show of authority. His eyes wandered over the tran- 
quil waters of the JEgezn Sea, and drank in its violet beauty only 
to the memory of fierce words. " I hate the color/ It is always 
blue, blue, blue! " 

Everything seemed spoilt for him. At least everything that 
meant beauty, romance, tranquillity. " What shall I do with 
her? What on earth will Ihey all say? " These questions 
haunted him all the day through; kept time with his wandering 
^^; dogged him at the wayside inn where he sat over his 
coffee; and still echoed unanswered as he retraced his stq>s and 
returned to the queer little house that had been Diana's home, 
a&d was nominally the property of Euphrosyne Spyros, her 
nurse and attendant. 

He found a meal prepared for him that was excellent, if 
fnigaL He found also that '' Phrosa," as Diana called her, 
expected to sit at the same table, and share it in their company. 
Helpless in stronger hands he submitted to all. He also heard 
tiiat Diana expected him to purchase some suitable clothing for 
Aem both in Athens, preparatory to their journey. 

"My books, and the small possessions I value, we have al- 
ready packed and they can be dispatched by steamer,'' she an- 
nounced. *' For myself I need some costume suitable for the 
joum^, and to meet my English friends. Phrosa, she too must 
have something more convenable. Here, one wears the costume 
of the country, except of course in Athens, which is half Pari- 
sian« But I do not choose to make my dibui in your country, 
mcmsieur, in attire diat is not suitable." 

Poor bewfldered Professor. Of what use academical honors, 
literary renown, when it came to facing a cool-headed young 
tyrant who evidently considered her wishes paramount on lall 
subjects. 

He meekly acquiesced. They would stay in AOiens long 
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enough for the necessary purchases, only he b^;ged to be excused 
aa adviser on such matters. Diana must select what she herself 
ordered: he was perfectly willing to pay. 

Diana's level brows drew themselves into a frown of perplex- 
ity. '* But see then, monsieur, I have no knowledge of the 
modes, the styles of English ladies. You, if you see in the 
magasin what is like to the costumes of your daughters, you 
could then advise." 

^' I have only one daughter, Diana. The other is my niece," 
he stammered confusedly. 

" N'importe! There are two demoiselles Anglaises at the 
home of you. I wish to appear as they would be. And here 1 
wish to say, monsieur, that I prefer you should call me Diane. 
That other, it embodies a personality imposing, stately. I pos- 
sess it not." 

" Certainly, if you wish." 

'" That is then arranged. For the rest — my costume — vaus 
savez bien, monsieur, the style one should adopt. The hat, the 
blouse, the coat-and-skirt, as one sees in the journals of the day. 
For Phrosa — I confess myself puzzled. I cannot see her in a 
chapeau garni,'* 

The Professor agreed. He looked at the tall stately figure, 
the black hair, the classic features, and thought how well the 
Greek costume suited them all. It was a long straight robe with 
gay embroideries, and over it fell a sort of short white jacket, 
with a broad black border. When Phroso went out of doors she 
threw a handkerchief or a veil over her head. Added to this 
she wore many strings of coins round her neck. The effect was 
barbaric, but pleasing. Diane — as she elected to be called — - 
was wearing a white linen blouse and colored skirt, and her 
massive hair was undecorated save by two quaint pins. The 
Professor wondered how she would look in the English '' tailor- 
mades " affected by Marcia and Zoe, or the hard untrimmed 
hats which accompanied that style of -dress? 

He could not follow out the conjecture. 

The way in which Diane had annexed him and his interests 
grew more and more astounding. His home, his purse, himself 
were all claimed in her service, and yet he had offered no ex- 
planaticm on the matter. He wondered if she knew? If her 
mother, or Phrosa, had betrayed the secret? The girl herself 
had not hinted at such a thing. She called him " monsieur " or 
" mon gardien " indiscriminately. He had the consciousness of 
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being slowly enmeshed in a web so fine that a touch might break 
it, yet so dose and intricate that he was incapable of such a 
touch. Over and around him the fine threads were being spun: 
dosdy and silently they were drawn. Truly do the Gods " of 
our pleasant vices make whips to scourge us." 

They spent a week in Athens as it appeared nothing ready- 
made was procurable for Diane's exacting figure. In the inter- 
vals of shc^ping and dress-fitting she insisted on being taken to 
Tiew the sights. Her life in Paros had been relegated to that 
island, or its near neighbors, and she had only paid rare visits to 
the Hellene capital. But she had studied its history to some 
{Nirpose. The Professor put in long torturing hours driving or 
walldng to ruins of ancient temples or vandalized fortresses; 
dragging unwilling feet from the modem town to the old city; 
adventuring the long 2ig-zag climb to the Acropolis, and listen- 
ing to didactic explanations of Mycenaean and Hellenic archi- 
tecture from the book-learned companion of his journeys. 

Diane imagined she was impressing him with her vironderful 
stores of knowledge. She v^as, as yet, ignorant of a previous 
time q)ent in the country, or tiie archsolqgical discoveries for 
which he was famous. She wearied and annoyed the Professor 
immensdy, but he feared to rebuke her or seem to check that 
arrogant assumption of superiority. He could not but acknowl- 
edge she had made the most of her opportunities, and if her as- 
tonishing memory was only stored with superficial facts she at 
least contrived to make them look important and far-reaching. 
But through aU she said there sounded always that note of 
modernity; self-interest. It hurt him inexpressibly to hear her 
views of utilizing the beauties and possibilities of this land of 
wander. He knew it to be in the throes of military despotism 
and commercial speculations. He knew its ruler was but a 
tool in the hands of a stronger governing power, and that its 
ministers were self-seeking and unreliable. He knew that that 
lovdy archipelago was at once coveted and exploited by greedy 
^)eculators, and he hated to hear praise of spoiled harbors, of 
desecrated sites, or mercantile utilization. She was young 
enough to see in those fairy isles something more worthy of 
praise than a speculator's prospectus, and yet it was of the pros- 
pectus she spoke. True, she spoke only at second-hand and 
aomewfaat at random, quoting glibly the suggestions of Pitts- 
burg magnates, or New York financiers, or the views and opin- 
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ions of that Gennanized-AmericaB colony who are at once the 
tempters and destroyers of old-time civilization. 

Swift spreading change was poisoning all the beauty of the 
land; crucifying its idyls an the cross of commercial fraudu- 
lence, and turning past glories into present aggrandizement. 
But Diane was modem to her heart's core. Her outlook was 
narrow as it was superficial. She loved the trams and the un- 
comfortable railways. She would have welcomed a funicular 
service up the mountains, or a motor ckar-i-banc to the Delphic 
shrine. 

The Hill of Mars touched her to no feeling of reverence; Mar- 
athon was but a name, and Corinth and Zkate the mere pseu- 
donym of currant vineyards. The Professor listened, and 
marveled, and bore it all with superhuman patience. She was 
so young — that was his excuse — and the young are always so 
sure of themselves and their wisdom and their " place in the 
sun.'* 

Still he told himsdf there was something incongruous between 
statistics or currant-industry and all the storied lore and wisdom 
of this ancient soil. Just as incongruous as the youth of the 
statistician and her esctraordinary amalgamation of sordid 
facts. 

Day followed day, and his wonder grew with each. 

She questioned him often of England, of his life and sur- 
roundings, demanding full descriptions of the family with whom 
she was to be associated. She repeated their names, and dwelt 
thoughtfully on their significance. It was a little odd that the 
mention of Paul coincided with a visit to that Hill of Mars. 
She remarked on the coincidence, and seemed inclined to asso- 
ciate her guardian's son with the apostolic reformer. 

The conversation that day took on a note of seriousness. The 
Professor timidly sounded her views of Faith and Creeds. She 
confessed to a frank paganism that was coated superficially with 
the rites of the Greek Church. The Professor knew that the 
Greek, like the Russian, takes his religion seriously, and is a 
strict observer of Feasts and Saints' Days and ceremonials. It 
hurt him to hear the glib sophistries of those young lips; the 
denunciation of priests and dignitaries, and the mockery of those 
Eastern Celebrations, now close at hand, to whose commemora- 
tion peasants and townsfolk alike gave rigorous observance. 
*' How is it you have learnt such things? " he asked in horror. 

She shrugged her shouldesr. '* How? It is that I observe; 
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I question; I thinL For me life will be no empty form I prom- 
ise you. I have a desire, an ambition that shall make me fa- 
mous. As for who has instructed me, that, man gardien, is the 
secret of myself. I have learnt from a philosopher of whom you 
know nothing. But I desire to know much, much more. To 
achieve; to win for myself a name that the world shall honor. 
Ygu look surprised. Is it then that none of your other chil- 
dren have a talent, a genius, so to say ? Are they only mediocre, 
incapable ? This — Paul for instance ? " 

Paul's astounded father murmured vaguely of his musical 
gifts, of a physical delicacy that had interfered with a imi- 
versity career. Of Marcia he could only say she was a good 
housekeeper, and Zoe had never presented herself to the house- 
hold in any striking light. 

"Neutral tints," scoffed the listener. "The gray colorless 
English home, of which I have read. Oh, yes — correct to a 
pruderie; camme U faut, I grant you. But so dull; so unin- 
tercstingl " 

" Yet you desire to share it? " 

Those strange green eyes flashed up at the face of the speaker. 
"Desire? But yes. Here am I stifled, withheld. It is all so 
small, so insular, and women are of so little account. The one 
craze is the military. That — for the past ten years has been 
fostered by that powerful Emperor, who comes to visit us, and 
for idiom our King holds great reviews (at which his visitor 
iQocks) and for whose sake the city is taxed and burdened.'^ 

" How do you mean ? " 

'" I mean that the price of these pageants and displays is 
levied on the populace. They pay, and the potentate grins be- 
hind his mask. That face of his — I have seen it — once. It 
is but a mask. The real man lies behind. Unscrupulous, 
grasping: brutal tyrant to his soul's depths. One day the world 
will know, ma foi — yes! Then you, man gardien, may per- 
haps remember what I say to-day — here," 

She looked around; his eyes followed hers. Beneath them 
lay the city of to-day; its modem streets and squares and beau- 
tiful buildings. Nearer at hand were the poorer quarters of the 
Turkish period of conquest, and still further, on hill, slope, and 
nuuntain side were the products of civilization. Suburbs of 
modem villas; isolated mills; thriving wine presses. All 
vound gleamed the majestic marble forms of the ancient cita- 
del; the unrivaled beauty of sculptures whose fame is still un- 
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equaled. The Parthenon, the Erectheum, the small and mar- 
vdously restored Temple of the Wingless Victory seeming to 
challenge the effrontery of criticism. Time had not effaced the 
mystery and beauty of such workmanship. It still defied a 
rival; denounced modem imitations as that poorest of tributes 
to what is inimitable. 

" Here? " echoed the Professor, after a long silence. " It is a 
strange place on which to utter such a prophecy, and yet — per- 
haps not so strange. The story of invasion, struggle, conquest 
is all told here in these stones, on those far-off heights, in the 
murmur — of those violet waves. And yet — a second Mara- 
thon, and the invader that boastful Lucifer, at whcMxi the world 
alternately smiles and frowns — I wonder if he cherishes such 
a dream in that tortuous brain of his? '' 

" You too have seen him ? " she asked. 

" Oh, yes, often. He goes everywhere, you know. He is a 
meteor of Satanic restlessness. He wants to do, see, know, 
achieve everything that means notoriety. But it is a poor sort 
of fame achieved in the limelight of self-advertisement The 
man himself is fallow. An egotist of the truest type. He 
comes here often, you say? " 

*^ Not so much of late. But he used to, and they say he has 
a scheme for controlling the dynasty. I cannot tell. In these 
islands it is always talk, talk, gossip, scandal. The men — 
there they sit night after night at the tables before the cafes, 
sipping coffee or masticha,^ twisting and twirling those silly 
beads,' and criticizing the Government they have themselves 
voted into ofi&ce." 

"They are great talkers I know; and curious — abnormally 
so. In that respect they have changed little since St Paul re- 
marked on their eagerness ' to see or hear some new thing.' But, 
Diane, I cannot understand how you have learnt, or observed so 
much of the people. Did you come often to the city? '' 

" At the New Year, and on the national fetes. Phrosa used 
to come, and she had a friend in the civic guard, who would look 
after us. But we were never molested. We dressed as the peo- 
ple. I have been up the whole night on occasions. It was 
amusing, ^af " 

The Professor looked helplessly at her. So calm, so assured* 

1 A white liqueur which the Greeks drink. 

f Most Greeks wear strings of beads which thej perpetually twist and plaj 
with as they talk. 
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With such absolute independence of thought and action. Whar 
a contrast to the English girls he had known , or to those girls 
who lived under his own roof-tree, and exemplified all the do*' 
mestic virtues so widely approved of their race. 

She changed the subject abruptly. '' I have had seventeen 
jears of this. I am tired of it. Besides — here a woman can 
do nothing." 

He wondered what she purposed doing in England? He 
trembled a little at memories of advanced women; noisy and 
hustling belligerents, the threatening invaders of old time rule 
and order. Would she join this new feminine movement, and 
wage ruthless war on cherished traditions of the "household 
angel"? 

"You seem to have decided on a career?" he suggested 
meekly. " May I enquire its nature ? " 

" I had thought of Art — once. But then I conclude it is a 
slow uncertain way to Fame. And I wish to waste no time. I 
want to win for myself a name that all shall reverence. And I 
shall win it — with my pen." 

The mild eyes of her guardian surveyed her through his 
spectacles. " Your pen ? Is that what you mean ? You want 
to be a writer?" 

" I shall be one. Regard you, monsieur, when I say I will do 
a thing, it is done. I do not turn back. I do not change my 
mind. So it was at the school. You may enquire if you wish. 
Just what I desired to learn, what it was necessary for me to 
learn, that I mastered. It is all stored up, ready — here." She 
tapp^ her forehead meaningly. " I have also read much; fic- 
tion, poetry, drama. I know well I could do what others have 
done. Put into word-pictures the things I observe, the people 
I have known, the characters I study. I do not say it will be 
easy, but I shall do it. And more — I shall succeed. The 
world shall know me one day. I am not always to be obscure: 
the poor neglected little Greek maiden whose very birth is 
shrouded in mystery, who owes to charity what others claim as 
right." 

She threw up her head with a sudden defiant grace. Her eyes 
looked dark as mountain pools despite that curious malachite 
coloring which circled the pupils. A Hush warmed her sallow 
skin; for a moment she was neither ugly nor uninteresting. 

Power stamped her features. WiU and determination spoke 
in the lines of the firm young mouth, the molded chin. 
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The Professor could only stare dumbly at the transformation. 
She did not seem to heed his silence, or remark his astonishment- 
Then, as always, Diana Salvideros expressed what she knew as 
herself. It was a self all-important, curiously egotistical, ab- 
solutely sure of what it wanted and of the determination to get 
it. Some feminine instinct might teach her in the future to (Us- 
guise this egoism by certain feminine tricks and artifices. But 
in the present circumstances such disguise was unnecessary. 
She had nothing to fear from this new guardian, and everything 
to gain. She wished him to learn at once that she could be very 
definite, very self-sufficient. Whether he was to prove a ladder 
for her climb to fortune, or a shelter from adverse influences, she 
was not yet sure. But she meant to make use of him, and his 
household generally. She had a very shrewd suspicion of the 
relationship in which he stood to her, but nothing would have 
induced her to betray it imless some vital interest necessitated 
such betrayal. Her present role was merely that of intelligent 
frankness. She saw he was amazed, but she saw also that he 
was interested. It must be that she was different from those 
English girls of his. As different p)ossibly as she had felt her- 
self from the smart Americans or the spectacled and investigat- 
ing Frauleins whom the big excursion steamers brought thiUier 
from Naples or Brindisi. But — so she told herself — to be 
original or uncommon was surely better than to be one of a type; 
the eternal feminine : flirting, frivolous, exacting, whose end was 
marriage, and whose destiny was narrowed to maternal anxiety, 
or the exigencies of the divorce laws. 

Nothing of these types or conditions appealed to her. But 
something else did appeal, and that very strongly. It was am- 
bition. And that ambition was not of a very lofty nature. It 
was purely selfish and biassed by her own limitations. Fame 
she greatly desired, and with it the wealth that it might achieve. 
Splendor of surroundings, luxury, beauty, adulation, of these she 
had dreamed since she had read the romances of Ouida, or the 
works of Maupassant, of Anatole France, of Gabriel D'Annun- 
zio. The French and English paper-covered volumes of Tauch- 
nitz had been acquired at the book shops and libraries. Her 
pocket money had been chiefly spent on such literature as this. 
She had heard that writers made large fortunes. She knew 
that Louise de la Ramee (Ouida) had lived in a Florentine pal- 
ace, and that princes and nobles of all lands had flocked to her 
salons. 
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When she pictured hersdf as famous she pictured always a 
TisioQ of marble halls, and liveried servants; a waiting crowd of 
adorerSy and a vision in silvery tissues and sparkling jewels^ 
di^iensiDg smiles and accepting compliments with the finesse of 
a femme du monde. She thought vaguely of some romance in 
the background; some unrequited passion, or hidden devotion 
that askni no reward. Sudi things were necessary adjuncts 
to queenship such as she coveted, but they should not be allowed 
to affect the sovereign personally. That might mean a division 
of homage, or its loss. No I Always that vision was a solitary 
one. Its shrine would be crowned by laurels; the roses of pas- 
sion should be severely banished. An austere purity, and a sov- 
ereign beneficence, these should be the sign manual of her career. 
Should mark its successes and distinguish its achievements. 

As a great comedian will identify himself with the part he 
means to play so did Diana Salvideros commence her study of 
die comedy of life with her own interpretation of adaptability. 
She had arranged the stage already, and had settled on the part 
she would play in the first act. Of one thing she felt sure. She 
would never do anything that she did not wish to do, and what- 
ever she desired to possess she would seize without scruple. 
Racial instincts were strong within her, and the curious min- 
gling of two diverse nationalities promised equally curious re- 
sults. 

So it was that on that spring morning she stood amidst the 
scenes of vanished glories, and announced in her own small self- 
inqxntant person, what she had determined to do with her life. 



Ill 

I DO w(Hider what she will be like," murmured Zoe, look- 
ing at the dock whose slowly moving hands announced 
the hour of the travelers' arrival. 
" YouVe said that about a hundred times," said Paul, sup- 
pressing a yawn. " There! that's gastric juices demanding sus- 
tenance. Half an hour past tea-time. Why must we wait, 
Marcia? You could have a fresh installment prepared for 
them." 

^ Father said five o'clock. It wouldn't be polite to commence 
without them — Ah I there's the motor! " 
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They all rose. Paul last of the three. 

" I can't get over the guv'nor's ordering a nxitor car/' he ob- 
served. " He never did that before." 

They went out into the small square hall, and through its open 
door caught sight of their father handing out a veiled figure. It 
was followed by another, taller, and more imposing. They had 
been informed of Diane's '* maid-companion." Paul noted that 
she followed closely on her mistress's advance, leaving the Pro- 
fessor to look after wraps and dressing-bags. 

Up the shallow steps and into the entrance came Diana. She 
was unwinding her motor veil, and threw it back over her shoul- 
ders. 

It floated out, caught by the draught of the door, and gave her 
a curious broad-winged appearance. Paul instinctively thought 
of some swift hawk-flight scenting prey afar, and eager of pur- 
suit. She glanced rapidly at the waiting group, then extended 
both hands to Marcia with a quick gesture. 

" Ahl I am sure you are Mademoiselle Marcia," she said in 
quaintly correct English. "And this — it is Zoe, is it not? 
She has a name of my own land and that should make us friends. 
And you — of course you are Paul. There is but one of you. 
See, how well I remember. I hope we shall all be very good 
friends. My guardian, he also hopes it. For the present, I am 
fatigued: so is Phrosa. Perhaps we might go to our rooms? " 

" Won't you have some tea first? " asked Marcia. " It is all 
ready there. We waited for you." 

"Tea?" She half turned towards the Professor who now 
entered. " No, I do not like tea. Some coffee, that I should 
approve, but Phrosa must make it She alone can please me in 
that respect." 

For a moment Marcia forgot even to welcome her father. She 
stared at this outspoken young person and then at the stolid 
stately maid, and suddenly recognized a cog-in-the-wheel of the 
domestic machinery. 

" How are you, father? " she murmured vaguely, as she kissed 
him. " Yes, but of course you can have coffee, if you prefer it, 
Miss Salvideros. But there is no need for your maid to trouble. 
I will tell the cook." 

" I pray of you — no," interrupted Diane. " And do not be 
so formal. I must not be Miss Salvideros to you — any of you. 
I am Diane. You must call me that. It is, of course, all 
strange, formal, English, at this first moment. But we shall 
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what jaa call 'shake into our shoes/ precently, is it not?'' 

Paul suddenly laughed. It was impossible to help it. This 
odd figure, this supreme self-command of a situation, and then 
to cap it all the quaint phrase that concluded the sentence. But 
in that laugh he committed an unpardonable sin in the eyes of 
Diane. He was laughing at her. At something she had said; 
some trifling colloquial error perhaps. But in any case he had 
laughed. The blood flushed her cheeks to sudden flame; her 
eyes shot a glance that Paul Wycherley was long to remember, 
and to anticipate. 

** You are amused, monsieur," she said harshly. '^ It is well 
I am so fortimate as to provide a laugh on first acquaintance. 
Of the politeness that thus mocks a stranger's ignorance of your 
most polyglot language I will not speak. Here at least is some 
one who is shock^ as myself. Mademoiselle Zoe, I beg of you 
to show to me my room. Your face is friendly, and understand- 
ing. You must excuse that I find everything strange in these 
hist moments." 

She had seized Zoe's hands and drawn her closer. Paul col- 
ored hotly, and stammered some confused words. She swept 
him aside with a gesture. 

*' You, mon gardien, will perhaps explain for me," she said, 
with a glance at the Professor. " And please, let me have my 
bag. I like this gentle face of the Gredc patronym. I choose 
her to accompany me to my apartments." 

" Go, Zoe, my dear; show her her room," said the Professor 
hurriedly. " And Phrosa — by the way, Marcia, I forgot to tell 
you that Phrosa must have a room next to her mistress. They 
have never been separated." 

Paul felt a sudden inclination to inquire if they had been at 
school together, but remembering the fierce cat-like gleam in 
those strange eyes he checked himself, and stood back from the 
staircase as Diana swept forward in the wake of Zoe, and fol- 
lowed by Phrosa. He was conscious of considerable bewilder- 
ment through which ran a subcurrent of annoyance. 

"What an extraordinary girl I And how disagreeable she 
could be, if she chose," so ran his thoughts, as he went back to 
the drawing-room widi his father and Marcia, and at last saw 
her measure out the tea and prepare to make it. 

"Well, fadier, did you enjoy your trip? Good journey?" 
he asked casually. 

The Professor nodded somewhat wearily. He was thankful 
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to be home once more. More than thankful to picture a quiet 
evening in his own study surrounded only by his beloved books, 
and with the consciousness of a duty fulfilled. The young peo- 
ple would soon get friendly, he told himself. Diane would 
learn to accustom herself to English ways and methods. At 
first everything would be a little strange, but that would pass, and 
thank goodness she had taken a fancy to Zoe, who represented 
the most tranquil element of the housdiold, and might safely be 
trusted with duties of hospitality. 

Marcia noticed how troubled and careworn he looked. She 
noticed also that he did not inquire what she and Paul thouf^t 
of the newcomer. He slipped into a deep old-fashioned chair 
by the fire which looked cheery enough this chilly spring cfvening 
and gave a sigh of relief. 

'^ Ah — a fire, and a comfortable diair, and a proper cup of 
tea,'' he said thankfully. " How I have missed diem! " 

" You look rather knocked up," said Paul. " Was it really 
necessary that you should go in person to fetch this Greek ward 
of yours? She seems to me an uncommonly self-possessed 
young woman. Quite capable of taking care of herself, I 
should say." 

" She is all that," said the Professor. " But then I did not 
know. And she had never traveled, never been out of her own 
islands. Oh, no, I had to go. And there were, of course, vari- 
ous arrangements." 

" You did not tell me that her maid must have a room next to 
her own," observed Marcia. " The adjoining bedroom is Zoe's. 
I do not like to turn her out Can't the woman have the further 
room, at the end of the corridor? " 

''My dear I" exclaimed Paul in consternation. He loved 
that little quaint shaped room. It held his piano, his books, his 
writing-table. It had also a queer triangular window that 
looked down a beautiful dip of the valley. He wanted that view 
in his '' moods of inspiration," as he called them. 

The Professor put up his hands to his head and ruffled his 
gray hair with a sudden wearied gesture. 

" Oh, my dears, do try and make the best of it," he murmured 
entreatingly. ** She must live with us for a time, and we must 
try and mdce her stay as pleasant as we can. I had hoped you 
would all assist me, not put obstacles in my way." 

'* My dear father, of course we will assist you," said Marcia 
the practical. " Only it is not easy to disarrange rqcms and re- 
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settle tbem at a moment's notice. Why cannot this Greek maid 
go up to the servants' quarters? I arranged a room for her 
there. I don't see why she should make Paul uncomfortable.^ 

The Professor drank his tea, and help himself to a hot but-' 
toed scone. ** Could not Paul fix up another den? " he en- 
quired. '' In any case his practicing might disturb Diane. If 
he went upstairs, or to the other side of the house, she would not 
hear him so distinctly." 

^ I perceive that all existing arrangements have to give way 
to this new intruder," said Paul hotly. " It really seems rather 
extraordinary, father. A girl one never heard of a month ago, 
and now — she seems to have descended upon us all like a dis- 
comforting whirlwind! " 

The Professor thought the description not inapt, but prudence 
counseled a non-committal apology for this strange guest. Mar- 
da, noting how tired and worried he looked, gave Paul a signifi- 
cant glance, and they occupied themselves wiUi tea, and the mere 
surface chat of old times. 

Meanwhile Zoe had conducted the newcomer to her room. 
She glanced at it with evident approval. The flowers, the com- 
foitable furniture, the chintz draperies, the bright wood fire 
crackling on. the hearth, all struck a note of luxury to which she 
was quite unused. But she did not betray that fact. She went 
up to the chimney piece and stretched out her hands to the blaze. 

" Oh ! how it was cold in that car," she said. " And though 
1 am told this is the spring of this country, I should call it win- 
ter." Her eyes fell on Phrosa waiting patiently for orders. 

"Ah — where is it that my maid shall repose herself? " she 
asked. " It must be near at hand. I require her constantly." 

Zoe looked confused. 

" There is no room near you vacant," she said. " And I be- 
lieve my cousin has arranged one in the servants' quarters for 
her." 

"The servants' quarters I " Diane's voice rang out shrilly 
on a note of indignation. '' Oh, no, my dear, that will not suit 
me at all. There must be a room adjoining; at hand. Let me 

acc ^~"^— • 

She turned swiftly, went out, glanced down the corridor, and 
turned the handle of the adjoining door. It was Zoe's pretty 
chamber, aU white and simple and dainty, expressive in many 
ways of its occupant. 
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" Quoi done? But why not this? *' demanded Diane. 

** That is mine/' said Zoe meekly. ** Of course if it is really 
necessary that your maid sleeps near you, I would give it up. 
But, for to-night perhaps " 

*^ No I No I As we begin so goes it. To-night if I give way 
means another night that it is expected of me again; and so on, 
and on. With us, in my land, the guest's will is the will of the 
household. All that is of food, pleasure, comfort is at his dis- 
posal. I tell you this so that you may conform to me. It 
should not be difiEicult. You have men servants? I saw one. 
Let him move away these furnishings of yours, and put in their 
place what has been apportioned to my good Euphrosyne there. 
I do not ask you, mademoiselle, to give to her these dainty bibe- 
lots of yours. She needs only what is simple, and of comfort. 
Let that be arranged, and meanwhile she shall make for me 
some coffee. You have the machine and the berries all to hand, 
n'est'Ce pas, Phrosa? " 

" But yes, Diane; in the bag of leather, there beyond." 

Zoe was by this time too bewildered to suggest an3rthing. 
Besides there seemed no use in suggestions. This cool and self- 
important young woman was her own law and order, and ignored 
the fact that in another person's house one does not usually as- 
sume command. 

"I — I will tell Marcia," stammered Zoe, as they turned back 
to Diane's bedroom. 

The luggage had now been brought up. A brown leather 
trunk of Diane's and a small black box of Phrosa's. Also a 
queer shaped bag, to which the woman immediately turned her 
attention. 

Diane went up to the glass, and unpinned her hat and re- 
moved it. Zoe watched her with some curiosity. That strong 
unyouthful face was a surprise. It was so absolutely unlike 
any English type, or even her own mental pictures of Grecian 
maidenhood. But when the odd face turned to her, and a smQe 
lit up the flashing eyes and parted lips she found herself saying 
" there's something there more fascinating than beauty." 

" Can I help you? Is there anything more you wish? " she 
asked hesitatingly. 

Diane surveyed her for a moment. The delicate flower-like 
face, the gentle eyes, softly darkly blue as violets in the hedge- 
row. It was an open book that face; easy to read; transparent, 
sensitive as the girl's own nature. In a flash the stronger will 
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read all its simple page of self-revdation; marked, and summed 
up in that brief space what it should mean for her. With an 
impetuous gesture she stretched out her hands. 

" Yes, one thing more I wish. Will you grant it me? Be 
my friend — my sister. I am so lonely; I have known no 
modier. OhI love me a little, Zoe, for I so need lovel " 

Zoe's eyes filled with tears. The passion and sadness of 
that voice thrilled her heart; warm sympathies rushed to an- 
swer the appeal. 

" Indeed, indeed I will be your sister, Diane," she murmured, 
taking the outstretched hands and suffering them to draw her 
nearer the pleading figure. '^Like yourself I am alone. I 
have no motiber or sister, though this house has been my home 
and they all treat me as one of themselves." 

" It is a compact. We will love each other, and help each 
other, and stand up for each other. Ah, already it is I feel not 
so lonely, so deserted I Zoe, you will kiss me now, will you not ? 
It shall be the seal of this our compact, and you shall give your- 
self to me by that token." 

And half amused, and half alarmed at the fierce impetuosity 
of such a claim, Zoe Wycherley bent and kissed the full crimson 
lip» of this strange sycophant. 

Diane with a sigh of fatigue turned and threw herself down 
on Ae chintz-covered couch. Phrosa lifted an impassive face 
from her task of unfastening straps and looked at her. 

** I did that very well, did I not? " exclaimed Diane, lapsing 
into their own familiar tongue. 

" I do not see what you mean by it." 

" Mean ? How stupid you are I Do you not see I must have 
at least one friend at hand. One to take part with me. I scent 
antagonism in those two below. The stiff cold girl; that youth 
with the mockery in his eyes. But she — Zoe — she is different. 
Pliant, easily molded by a strong hand. I shall need some one 
in this new life who will be always ready at my bidding, whose 
all^iance I can claim. I have found her in diis girl." 

** I do not understand you, Diane. I never did, and I never 
shalL But this I say, that yoimg lady is too sweet and good to 
be made a tool for your schemes. You should choose harder 
stuff. She vrill be easily deceived, but then no one is deceived 
for always, and one day she will know you for what you are. 
Then " 
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^ Yes. I said it would be quite easy to remove my diings. 
And I thought perhaps I could sleep with you. To-morrow we 
can settle what room I shall have." 

The Professor rose from his chair. '* Thank you, Zoe," he 
said. " It is a comfort scHne one is helpful instead of antag- 
onistic. Now, I will go to my study till dinner time." 

"Is 'Phrosa' to dine with us?" asked Paul ironically. 
" Perhaps her mistress will not condescend to sit at the table un* 
less that is the case? " 

" Of course not — nonsense 1 " exclaimed his father. '' She 
will have her meals in the servants' hall, or in her own room if 
she prefers it." 

" I fancy I see Jenkins waiting on her! " said Paul. 

" Or Smithson either," added Marcia, with a memory of the 
parlormaid's expression when she came in for the cream jug. 

The door closed abruptly. The Professor had chosen that 
better part of a disagreeable discussion which means — de- 
sertian. 



IV 

EARLY next morning Diane's door opened unceremoni- 
ously. Phrosa walked in and drew up the blinds and 
announced the time to a drowsy figure shrouded in soft 
linen and softer eiderdown. Diane opened her eyes. They 
were at once alert and eager. She never acknowledged the 
semi-consciousness of most waking hours. Her brain seemed 
to leap into vigorous life the moment sleep took its departure. 
She sat up now and questioned. 

"What time then? Seven o'clock. A la bonne heure: I 
shall have an hour to reconnoUer. To see what it is like, this 
new home, this maison de campagne of the English middle 
dass." 

" It is a fine morning," said Phrosa curtly. " There is a 
bathroom at the end of the passage. It would seem but one for 
the whole household. Do you desire I make it ready for you? " 

"Yes. But hot; hot as possible. And then my coffee — 
Phrosa. It is well we .have the spirit lamp. One would wait 
long enough for a fire of the English fashion." 

The Greek woman put a pair of soft slippers beside the bed. 
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and flian threw a dressmg-gown of pale blue Pyrenean wool 
acroasit 

" There is not a sound in the house," she remarked. '* One 
would think these servants were still isleep/' 

She left the room, Diane sprang up and threw the warm 
Jeeqr gown around her. She hated coki and this English spring 
seenied to her as chilling and hateful as her own winters had 
dways seemed. She went over to the window and looked out. 
rhe sky was dear and the radiant gold of April sunshine bathed 
all the outer world in living radiance. She saw the pale green 
of new leafage — a lawn of emerald, ddsy studded and soft as 
vdvet Beds of nodding daffodils. A far off riotous growth of 
wild flowers; the rusty-red of last year's bracken carpeting the 
woods. Birds were singing praise to the dawning year. Every- 
thing spoke of life, promise, the bounty of nature in her best and 
most beneficent mood. 

** So this is England,^' reflected Diane. " Pas si mal. But of 
a dullness one would say, so far from any other habitation. I 
can see no sign of towns, or houses. Only that great hill, the 
dome of those vast woods, and the valley there, so fresh and 
green. I wonder what they do here, to pass the time? In the 
English novels they had alwa]^ the sport, the coming and going 
of gay house parties. But, so far, I learn that no one stays here ; 
it is a family toutes seules, and no motot car. My guardian in- 
fonned me he had to order that one y^terday from a garage 
of hire. It is strange. I shall have much to alter, I plainly 
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Phrosa's entrance disturbed her reflectbns. She turned from 
the window. 

"The water is not hot, Diane," announced her attendant. 
" It is in fact of a chilliness to freeze one's marrow. I made 
my way to the kitchen. I found the great fat cook but just de- 
scended. There was no fire in the big grate; range — they call 
it I ask how to heat the bath. It will require that you wait 
blf an hour, perhaps longer; for the water it appears must 
ascend through pipes that are attached to the boiler of the 
kitchen." 

" Bot what an arrangement! Half an hour you say? I can- 
not wait so long. Bring it me here; the zesto nero; (hot water) 
I make my toilette dans ma chambre for this day; dpres — we 
Aall sec." 

About half on hour afterwards Diane came downstairs, and 
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giving a amtemptuous glaice to a bustling housemaid manipu- 
lating broom and duster sle passed out and into the grounds^ 
and surveyed the house f ran the exterior. 

What she saw was a grar stone old English mansion, standing 
back from an ancient temce, that again descended by shallow 
steps to the lawn she had looked at from her window. Further 
off was a wide stretch of park land in which groups of trees 
stood like dotted islands. Some sheep wandered around; a herd 
of cows sauntered in leisurely fashion to various points of brows- 
ing interest. The air wa& sweet with scents of daffodil and hya- 
cinth, and fresh with thai cool fragrance which marks the morn- 
ing hours. Diane's eyes traveled swiftly from point to point, 
noting every beauty and every landmark. 

It was an ideal English landscape, just as this was an ideal 
English home. Professor Wycherley had fallen in love with 
it years before, and at last acquired it for his own. Here he 
had hoped to spend days of studious leisure; days that should 
lead gradually to the decline of years and so drift him onwards 
to a deeper peace, leaving his memory to his fellow-man for 
praise, or blame, or neglect. 

Diane saw in it also a place for studious days, and accom- 
plished work. But to her it meant only temporary anchorage for 
tumultuous plans that filled her ambitious brain. She had no 
intention of living awaj from the busy life of the world itself. 
From the excitements and rivalries, the occupations and ambi- 
tions that meant life. Strenuous, exultant life. A means to an 
end; the playground of plotters and workers like herself. 

As she sauntered over the velvet lawn and thence onward to 
that stretch of park which looked so inviting she began to out- 
line a scheme for her life here. Already she had taken stock of 
the inmates of Greystoke, as the place was called. The Pro- 
fessor would be easily ruled; of Marcia she was a little uncertain, 
but then she was soon to be married, and that would put her out 
of the way. Zoe was a tool, pliant and useful, and ready to her 
hand when she should desire to use her. There remained only 
Paul. 

As she thought of him there rose before her mental vision 
that good-looking, semi-ironic face. The clear, somewhat cold 
eyes whose color was somehow undetachable from expression; 
the firm close-set lips, the thick hair pushed off from the brow, 
yet showing an obstinate inclination to shadow its firm outline. 
Good-looking? Well perhaps he was. Of a clean, somewhat 
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hard Saxon type; seemingly careless, but shrewdly observant, 
and at once, fiirst glance so to say, antagonistic to her. 

'^We shall not agree. I do not think we shall ever be 
friends,'' she told herself, as she strolled onwards. '* But — 
gore i vous, monsieur, if you attempt to oppose me. I am not 
one of whom it is safe to make an enemy.'' 

She had come now to the boundary of an iron fence; beyond 
it was a rough plantation of spruce and larch, stretching on into 
ttie shadowy distance of deep woods. She halted and looked 
steadily into pale green depths through which the sunlight 
filtered. For long she stood and gazed, but she saw nothing 
save the pictures in her busy brain; that curious vista of hopes, 
accomplishments, triumphs which opened out and widened 
and showed always and only one central figure moving slowly 
yet surely forward to a destined end. 

Her lips parted in an involuntary smile; her eyes grew lam- 
bent under their thick black lashes. She heard herself uncon- 
sciously voicing the thought that had ended her long rhapsody of 
anticipation. " I shall win through. Yes, that I assure you. 
I shall win through 1 " Then she turned, the smile still on her 
lips, and faced Paul. 

Two Aberdeen terriers raced before him. He was bare- 
beaded. He wore an old suit of flannels, his feet were in tennis 
^UKs. The sunshine found glints of gold in his chestnut hair, 
and lit up the boyish, yet unyouthful face. 

''You are out early. Mademoiselle Salvideros, otherwise 
Diane. What do you think of our English scenery? " 
She nodded coolly. They did not shake hands. 
" Scenery ? You call this scenery ! This little space of green 
valley and half leafless trees! " 

''I ask pardon. I forgot I was speaking to one who has 
gazed on Mount Hymettus, and stood on ground sacred to the 
high gods of Olympus. We of these benighted British isles 
cannot hope to charm you with our poor valleys and groves. 
Still, even we possess mountains, and our trees do gather some 
wrt of covering during the year." 

The irony in his voice reminded her again of their first meet- 
ing. But he was so good to look at, here, in the golden morning 
Ufjtit and in his siniling good-humored friendliness that she 
resolved to be friendly also. 

** Greece — yes, it is very beautiful, as you acknowledge, but 
I have hope to find equal beauty here. That \\ sejcin& ^seqsISl^ 
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concentrated so to say, is but natural. I have lived in the midst 
of a sea that stretches out to the foot of mountains; that holds 
in its embrace a chain of islands, each in itself a thing most 
exquisite." 

'* Which exactly was your own particular island? " he asked. 

They were strolling over the dewy park land. The dogs 
barked and raced side by side. The house lay before them, 
glowing in the sunshine, wreathed in ivy and japonica. The 
budding greenery of countless creepers had chosen its windows 
and walls as shelter. 

"My island? Paros, You know it by repute. To say 
' Paros ' is to say sculpture of every name and fame that the 
world holds." 

" Paros? I should have thought it was Ephesus." 

Her eyes flashed interrogation. " Ephesus — but why? " 

" I suppose because I have always associated your name with 
that — city — if it is a city ? And with the goddess whom your 
nation stole from the Romans." 

" That is wrong," she interrupted. " Artemis was aJwa3rs 
ours. That other — the sovereign of the silver bow, the huntress 
of the grove — she knows naught of Zeus, of Latona, and Delos 
is not her birthplace." 

" I will not dispute that much questioned bit of mythology. 
Certainly Rome built no temple to her fame such as Ephesus 
gave her." 

" You have been to Greece or Italy perhaps? " 

"No, I have never been further than Paris. I want very 
much to go to Germany and study music, but my father objects." 

"Music?" She looked interested. "Is that what you 
choose as your profession? " 

" It is the art I love best and rank highest." 

" I do not agree with you. There is one art that excels it; 
that demands greater genius, and secures more lasting fame." 

" Do you mean painting or sculpture? " 

" I mean literature." 

" That is usually accounted a profession, with the exception 
of poetry. I believe the world grants that a place where the 
hig|i gods reign I " 

" And why not literature I The art of writing ? A book — is 
it not as much a work of art as a picture, as the casting of sound 
into the printed life of music; the rhyming of verses that jingle 
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as tunes to the ear. Cannot prose embody thoughts as beautiful 
as poetry, and express them as beautifully." 

Paul looked at the excited face and flashing eyes with some 
natural curiosity. An extraordinary girl indeed, and one whose 
knowledge was far from superficial 

" WTiat sort of schools do they have in Greece? " he asked. 

" The best," she said briefly. " Education has always been 
of national importance. And more — it is free to all classes. 
No one need be ignorant; few are; save the lazy descendants of 
our one-time conquerors. For the part of myself I learnt 
French, English, music, literature, from the age that I could 
speak at all. Of other matters — art, philosophy, those I ac- 
quired from one who was no professed teacher. He is dead, 
kelasf But I hold in reverence his memory. It will serve me, 
even as he promised." 

''I suppose she means her father," thought Paul. ^'That 
friend of the pater's who has made him her guardian. What a 
queer sort of talk we've had. Before breakfast too." 

He turned to his companion. " You were out very early,'* 
he said. '' We don't breakfast till nine, you know. The girls 
certainly never appear before that hour." 

'^The girls? Marcia, your sister, and Zoe? Is that English 
foshion? To lie abed in the beautiful morning hours. It is 
not mine. I have risen at daybreak often; swam in the cool 
blue seas; raced the birds on the wing; read many a volume of 
prose, poetry, philosophy. Books are my adoration. You may 
not know, but I make no secret of what is my intention. I have 
already told your father. I am going to be a writer — myself. 
I mean to take flrst rank among those names that I see printed 
as * leading authors.' " 

" Indeed ? " said Paul. " Do you think it will be possible — 
I mean feasible? There are writers in this land who have won 
their laurels long since. Men, and women. A newcomer 
mayn't find it so easy to rival them." 

" I have no fear," she said coolly. " I have read many 
English authors. They are but mediocre. They seem to me 
to lack the fearlessness of the French school; the subtle charm 
of the Italian; the somber passion of the Russian." 

"Good heavens! " 

"Why do you say that? " she asked. " Do I surprise you? 
Well, if I do, by my spoken words, which I acknowledge are 
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not too well expressed — I shall more than suiprise you by what 
I write. The scheme is all in my mind. That first book — 
ah " 

She breathed an ecstatic sigh, and clasped her loosely swing- 
ing hands in a sudden fierce gesture. 

"Words," she went on breathlessly, "oh, what &ey meant 
What they bring 1 What they paint for met I cannot clearly 
express — not yet. But I shall. Oh! of that, Monsieur Paul, 
be you very sure, though you smile now; though you say in 
your superior man's fashion — *How then she is boastful — 
this Greek child — who of life and the world knows nothing.' 
But see you, what I lack in knowledge my mind gives me in 
imagination. There — I shall stand unrivaled! Do you 
thii^ genius is a dumb frightened thing, hiding its head for 
fear of discovery? Parbleu — nonf It is a living fire; a gift 
of the gods! The gods of my country, who have dowered me 
with a coal from their sacred altars! There at my heart it lies. 
But it burns — ah, how it bums! And some day it shall burst 
into flame, and all the world will wonder 1 " 

" God bless my soul ! " murmured the astonished Paul. 
** You seem uncommonly sure of yourself." 

" Of course I am sure. I have always been sure, ever since 
it arrived to me to do s(Hnething that should mean — greatness.'* 

" But there are many things to be considered," said PauL 
" You must not only write a book, you have to get it published. 
To make a public for it, and create an interest in the world at 
large. Do you propose to do all this? " 

" Most certainly I do. I do not say it will be easy, or even 
that it will happen to the instant. I have no friend at court, as 
had your George Eliot (whom, en parenthise, I detest) ; or Made- 
moiselle de la Ramee who had much wealth and influence at 
her back. Or that other stolid theological writer who has the 
leading paper of the country as a prop to her fame, and mem- 
bers of your parliament as her friends. No — I have no such 
influences, but also I have a great courage, and a great faith in 
myself. With them I shall diallenge the world, and — I Aall 
conquer." 

" I hope you may," said Paul, " Certainly — if assurance 
stands for success — you don't lack that qualification I " 

" I think you are jeering at me, monsieur," she said coolly. 
^ It is that perhaps you are not accustomed to hear any one 
speak as I speak, or manifest so clearly that confidence which 
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is the foundation stone of all exploits that succeed. Ah — and 
here we have arrived once more at the house; I find I am hungry. 
I hope it is the hour of breakfast at last ? " 

" Yes/' said Paul, with a sense of relief. " There's the gong 
sounding. I — I suppose you're not going to start this work of 
yours at once, are you ? I mean to-day or to-morrow ? " 

"No, not for some weeks," she said calmly. ''There are 
arrangements I desire to make. And my books, they have not 
yet arrived. That is another peculiarity of mine, Monsieur 
PauL Atmosphere. I need it. I insist upon it. I must have 
books all around me. Breathe, think, jeel the living thoughts 
of those who have lived the life of thinkers. The teachers of 
the world! *» 

" We have a library here," said Paul. " At least — " and 
he hesitated in some confusion, '' it is sacred to my father — of 
course. He works still, and his study is reserved for that pur- 
pose. But possibly he would lend you books, if you needed 
them. He has a famous collection." 

Her eyes glowed. '' Ah I that is good to hear. I can never 
have too many books. Never read too many authors. There 
is one I much desire — George Meredith. Have you his 
writings, do you think? " 

^ Oh, yes. And Thackeray, Dickens, Wilkie Collins, Scott, 
Hardy, James." 

'' I have read some of those in the Tauchnitz editions. Per- 
haps after breakfast my guardian will show me his study? I 
should much like to see it." 

*' I daresay he will," said Paul, throwing open the dining- 
nxm door where the rest of the family were assembled. 

The girls greeted Diane with evident wonder at her out-of- 
door attire. The Professor gave her a grave salute. Paul drew 
out a chair and motioned her to be seated. 

" I thank you for a most interesting morning," he said. ^' It 
really should be Ephesus, you know." 

" Ephesus — " said Marda, pausing with the teapot in her 
hand. " What on earth do you mean, Paul? " 

" I have been learning strange and wonderful things," he said. 
"We are entertaining genius unawares, my dear Marcia. It 
behooves us to be very reverent to so precious a visitant." 

** Don't be ridiculous, Paul," exclaimed Marcia, handing him 
his tea. A small service of coffee had been put beside Diane's 
place. Phrosa had brought it in. Paul took his cup, raised it, 
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and then looked full at Diane's face, from the opposite side of 
the table. 

" In greeting/' he said, " and in memory. ' Great is Diana 
of the EphesiansI ' " 

They all stared at him, used as they were to eccentricities and 
fooling on his part. Diane alone accepted words and homage 
as tribute of that frank confession so recently made. 

" I thank you," she said. " I do not know if it is usual to — 
how say you ? — porter un toast at this hour, or at such a meal ? 
But I accept the homage in good part. A prophecy of what it 
means to — myself." 

She bowed gravely and then turned her attention to her own 
requirements. She was quite indifferent to Marcia's astonish- 
ment, to Zoe's startled eyes, to the Professor's air of confusion. 
Even Paul's irony had failed to pierce her armor of self-conceit. 
The silence that followed her words only marked for her an 
acceptance of her newly discovered importance. Naturally 
they were all surprised, these commonplace English folk, to 
whom art, literature, mental intelligence were things apart from 
their own commonplace lives. 

She helped herself to toast, and refused the bacon and eggs 
offered by her guardian. The solid fare of an English breakfast 
table was as yet unpalatable. Bread, fruit, coffee, these she 
understood, but not such coarse adjuncts as were here displayed. 
Ham, eggs, fried bacon. She looked wonderingly at the plates 
handed and accepted. 

As a matter of course she gave her opinion. " Do you then 
make the luncheon of your dejeuner? For me the first meal is 
always light. A roll, a tasse de cafe, some fruit. You have not 
that, I see? " Her eyes wandered over the table. There was 
no fruit. Zoe however sprang up and went to the sideboard, 
where stood a dessert dish of apples. She put it down before 
her. 

"Would you like these," she said hurriedly. "You must 
remember fruit is not plentiful here as in your country. And 
especially at this time of year. In summer, of course, we have 
a variety." 

" I understand," said Diane, taking one of the rosy tempting 
fruits. She did not trouble about peeling or dividing it, merely 
used her sharp white teeth in nature's efficient fashion. A 
momentary consternation betrayed itself in the faces of Zoe and 
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Maida. Zoe, instinctively, supplied the usual dessert knife and 
fork, but Diana pushed them aside with indifference. 

** For fruit — I do not need such things. The touch of metal 
spoils its taste. This is good, this apple. We have nothing like 
it in Greece. Oranges, yes; and grapes, figs, pistachio nuts. I 
suppose I shall see them never in this country ? " 

" Why not? " asked Paul. " We import what we don't grow. 
And we grow all you have mentioned, except perhaps the nuts.'^ 

« Ah — those nuts? " she murmured, pouncing at once upon 
an acknowledged deficiency. " They are so delicieux, cooked^ 
01 au naturel. We have them as a matter of course." 

*^ We can give you English walnuts and filberts," said Zoe. 

'*Do you really like such things for breakfast?" inquired 
Maida. 

*' They are to me a necessary. Of meat I have a horror. It 
is coarse, disgusting." 

" What ? Our good old English beef and mutton 1 " ex* 
daimed Paul. 

" The very odor of meat I hate. The sight of those horrible 
things hanging in the shops of the vendors affects me to nausea." 
She helped herself to another apple, while Marcia ran over in 
her own mind a vegetarian diet that could be prepared and 
observed for this exclusive guest. 

" What a nuisance the girl is," she thought. " First her 
rooms, now her food. I wonder what next? " 

She was not left long in doubt. Between bites of the crisp 
juicy apple Diane offered criticisms on the hot water deficiency 
of the morning, and the strange absence of bathrooms. 

^' I am told there is but one," she said, signifying acquaintance 
with the core of the apple by a smnmary ejection on to her 
plate. *'One bathroom to serve you all. To me that is an 
indelicacy. At least the men of the household should have 
theirs apart. And then this morning, at seven of the dock, I 
desire hot water, and behold there is none I Such things seem 
to me very strange." 

Marcia colored hotly. She did not appreciate such cool criti- 
cism of her housekeeping qualifications. " It seems to me," 
she said angrily, " that you are making the usual mistake of 
foreigners. You expect to find everything in this land as you 
have had it in your own. Does it occur to you, Diane, that if 
we went to Greece oa a visit we should be able to point out 
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deficiencies and drawbacks that would be very -unpleasant to 
ourselves? Yet I fancy we should draw the. line at quite such 
offensive remarks as you have made since you set foot in this 
house." 

" Marcia — my dear/' implored the Professor. 

But Diane's weapons of defense were at hand. She affected 
bewilderment and looked from face to face like a puzzled child. 

" Is it then that I have offended you, mademoiselle? " she 
asked innocently. " It was not my intention. That everything 
here is very strange, very uncomfortable, must plead my excuse. 
And if I spoke what I felt it is only because I am unconven- 
tional, as my guardian will tell you." 

She also rose and pushed her chair aside. Her face looked 
cold, flinty, antagonistic. Paul thought she was hatefully ugly, 
and even Zot was startled at the change induced by opposition. 

'^ Of course my position here is one of difficulty," she con- 
tinued. '' But such as it is, I must for a time make of it the 
best." She looked at the Professor. 

'* If you will be so good as to give me half an hour in your 
study, monsieur," she continued, ^' we may arrive at some under- 
standing. I, at least, may say I had not expected to be treated 
here as an interloper." 

''My goodness, Diane 1 what an impossible sort of creature 
you are," exdaimed Marda. '' None of us wish to treat you 
as an interloper. On the other hand I, as mistress of my 
father's house, naturally expect a litfle consideration. If he 
wishes you to take the reigns of government and r^ulate affairs 
he has only to say so. I imagine the result would be deddedly 
imcomfortable. However, as perhaps you know, I am soon 
leaving this home for one of my own. When that hap* 
pens " 

Her gesture was significant So were Diane's eyes; narrowed 
and watchful. The eyes of a cat about to spring on oppor- 
tunity. 



THAT interview in the study was one of those mauvais 
quarts (Theure which men have avoided or induced ever 
since their own intenneddling with feminine matters. 
Had Adam left that eating of forbidden fruit to Eve alone, well 
— one wonders? 
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Professor Wycfaerley faced his bad fifteen minutes with aU 
fte courage he could sunimon. A household of three women 
and one of &em insubordinate, and his own authority already 
trembling in the balance — the position had its dangers. 

Diane had followed him into the study; her head held high, 
defiance and obstinacy in every feature, rebeHion surging in her 
heart But as she glanced round the splendid room, at once the 
best and most characteristic in the house, her face changed. 

Never had she seen luxury and comfort so splendidly har- 
monized, or breathed an atmosphere at once so scholarly and 
refined. The room seemed dedicated to work, and wordiy of 
such dedication. In its subdued coloring, its massive bookcases, 
its fine and only necessary furniture, it symbolized the taste of 
its owner as well as his occupation. 

A massive writing-table stood in the center. It faced a wide 
window looking out on the orchard, and seeming to frame a 
world of blossoming fragrance. The hangings were of olive 
green velvet, and matched the colored leather of the chairs A 
pedestal of black marble held a magnificent palm that served 
to screen the lavish sunshine of the southern aspect. The carpet 
was soft as moss and of the same dark green with here and there 
a touch of vivid orange. The table was littered with papers 
in that orderly untidiness of the student. An oriental bowl of 
daffodils struck a note of color. The walls were entirely covered 
by bodes. Books of all sorts, sizes, bindings, conditions. Old 
calf-bound volumes had a place of their own. Philosophy, 
science, art, poetry, fiction, claimed respective shelves, and 
glowed in various hues of russet and crimson, dull blues and 
golds through glass doors with a netting of fine wire. 

It was this wealth of books that had so amazed Diane. Her 
eyes roamed from shelf to shelf, and from wall to wall. 

"Mais — man Dieu! But how splendid! Never have I 
«en such a room. Ah I to sit here to work, it breathes inspira- 
tion, power, strength. And it is yours — alone ? " 

^* Yes; the thoughts of many years speak in its arrangement. 
It all came to me at last. I waited long." 

He looked with pardonable pride at the quiet retreat he had 
organized. The working table with its subtle invitation, the 
deep comfortable chair by the fire, the morning's paper and 
letters on the little table by its side. Then a sudden chill of 
remembrance ran through his content. He pointed to a chair 
3nd seated himself at his table. 
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'* Now, Diane," he said, " let us have a dear understanding 
talk* If you are to remain under my roof there are certain 
conventions which I had better explain. Last night of course, 
I could say nothing; but this morning it is different." 

" Yes," she interposed, " quite different." 

She took a chair beside the window, and sat there bolt upright, 
her eyes fixed on his face, her hands tightly clasped. 

'* I told you that my daughter Marcia was the head of the 
house, as far as domestic matters are concerned. Therefore in 
any arrangements you wish to make, she is the person to be 
consulted. I understand that the rooms arranged for you and 
your maid were not convenient." 

" Convenient — oh, yes. But they were apart. I want 
Phrosa close at my hand. There was another room, next to my 
own, I suggested " 

*' Yes, yes, I heard all that. Marcia accepted the suggesticHi. 
But I understand you wish to study: to work seriously. If 
that is so will you require yet another room? There is only 
Paul's music ' den,' as he calls it, on that floor. I do not think 
he would like to give it up, but " 

" Ah! " her eyes flashed, " is there then such a room? That 
would be charming. I should have the three en suite, is it not? 
That would suit me well. For, you are right; I do intend to 
study seriously, and it would much disturb me to have your 
son at practice there, so near at hand." 

" Very well," said the Professor, " I will explain to him. 
That settles your accommodation. Now we come to that ques- 
tion of food, disputed at breakfast. You did not inform me that 
you were a vegetarian. I imagined that you ate what others ate 
when we were at the hotels, or restaurants. However that is 
easily arranged, only you should have explained matters more 
politely. I could see Marcia was annoyed." 

" She does not like me, it is evident," said Diane coolly. 
** But see you, man gardien, that to me is of no concern. How- 
ever, I do not wish to make trouble here, where it is my fate to 
be placed in a dependant's position. I will inform Marcia of 
my tastes and those of Phrosa. If she would permit, Phrosa 
would arrange for me my meals as she always has done. But 
that may also be inconvenient ? I know not. Food is not to me 
of much importance, and it can be as simple as you please. Is 
there anything more to discuss, monsieur? " 

"No-o, I diink not," said Ae Professor wearily. "Only 1 
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hope tbere will be no further outbreaks like this moming. I am 
used to peace and quietness. It distresses me when people 
disagree." 

She rose quickly and advanced to the table, and stood there 
fadng him, one small brown hand resting on the rosewood 
surface. 

** Bien, monsieur. You have said enough. Now it is my 
torn. I have told you what I intend to do with my life. It 
WQiild disturb me, even as yourself, to have quarrels, disagree- 
ables to combat They spoil one's flow of thought; overthrow 
one's mental balance. All that I desire is the suite of rooms. 
The study to be arranged as I see fit. I shall spend most of my 
time there. I shall give no trouble. I want no amusements or 
gayeties. I like to walk; to practice my piano; and above all 
to read." 

Her eyes glanced avariciously at the crowded book-shelves. 
"There," she added, '' I behold a feast at hand that will satisfy 
even my hunger." 

A look of alarm came into the Professor's mild eyes. ** Oh, 
but, Diane — " he faltered, meeting that direct gaze which al- 
mtp disconcerted him. 

" But yes, monsieur? " 

"I — I was going to say that these books are — weU, scarcdy 
the sort of books suitable to one so young and — of your sez." 

A harsh laugh broke across his words. 

" For my youth it is not necessary to apologize. Time will 
see to that For my sez — parbleu, monsieur, let not that stand 
in the way for a moment Genius is not sex-hampered. George 
Sand has shown us that. What of Aspasia whom Socrates 
honored, and Sappho our lyric poetess? Are not the Fates 
accounted women, as also the Furies, and the Graces, and the 
Muses? The mythology of Greece has given almost all the 
ixjDors to my sez, throned it on high in every art. They were 
wise. They recognized even in that age long past, that there 
is nothing a woman cannot do if she has the wit or the genius to 
do it The moral of her methods concerns only herself I " 

The Professor was speechless. He simply sat there and 
gazed at the resolute face and wondered what would be the fate 
of this imperious young person. He had had no previous ez- 
pericnce that enabled him to deal with her, even to judge her. 
He was at once shocked and alarmed by her egotism and her 
violcnoe. One feeble effort he made: it was his last, before he 
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bent hopdessly to a stonn that would henoef orth dueaten his 



But your educatioDy Diane? " he faltered. " It is not com- 
plete by any means. Would you not like to go to seme good 
English school, or even to college? There are women's coU^es 
here, you know, where you would receive a university training. 
If " 

'' I thank you — no! " she interrupted. " I have had enough 
of school. I will do my own training — in future. Of Greek 
and Latin I know more than half your university students 
acquire. Language — I have told you before presents no diffi- 
culties to me. All I need is some study of modem English 
literature. You might suggest a course for me. It is style I 
would acquire. What of Addison, Chesterfield, Macaulay? 
Thackery too I might study. I should be glad, man gardien, if 
you would make a selection, and give to me those volumes that 
might be of use." 

" Yes," murmured the sordy tried Professor. " Yes, Diane. 
It is a good plan. Only — well, you see I very mudi dislike 
lending my books to any one. They have each their shelf, their 
number. It may seem foolish; doubtless it is an old man's 
whim; but I hate to see a vacant place among my beloved 
volumes. Also, if such a vacancy does show itself, I am seized 
with an uncontrollable desire to read that missing book. So, 
my dear, you must understand " 

" I understand that you are a very selfish old man," inter- 
rupted Diane. '* And, of course, that which you say is mere 
nonsense. The books are there to read, are they not? Well, it 
is not possible that you can read them every day, all of them, 
and all the time? Therefore it is that you should permit others 
to share that privilege. I will take great care, I promise you. 
To me a book is a sacred thing. But — I do not suppose you 
expect me to buy for myself the very volumes that you have 
there at hand ? " 

" To buy — no, of course not. But I might present you with 
.a set of various authors, so that you could furnish your own 
study with them. Some of my volumes are first editions, or rare 
reprints of celebrated books. Many have been gifts, and are 
autographed by author or giver." 

She walked over to the nearest bookcase, and stood looking 
at the neat shelves. 
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'^Locked? But how you are particular, monsieur. I see I 
could not borrow one of these precious works even if I so 
desired. Well, let us compromise the matter. Lend me some 
of the least valuable volumes imtil it is that you furnish me 
with a bodccase of my own — complete as these." 

He stared helplessly at the upraised hand, hovering over the 
closed door, and indexing the titles as it moved. 

^ Greek philosophy — no, I need you not. Theology. Belles 
Lettres. Archaeological Notes. Science and Art of Architec- 
ture. Thank you — no. Where are the fiction shelves, 
monsieur? " 

She flashed round and darted to the opposite case, which dis- 
played gayer bindings, and more alluring names. 

"Scc*t — I know him not. Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, 
Tennyson, Swinburne: Ah, here is poetry: But that pleases 
me greatly. You will lend me some of these, monsieur? You 
must Come, out with the key you so jealously guard, and let 
me choose what I shall feast upon — as a beginning." 

No lamb led to the slaughter could have looked more helpless, 
or more rductant. But Diane was impervious. That plea he 
bad put forth was scorned as the mere faddish weakness of a 
leduse. It made no appeal to her selfish nature. It never 
vei^icd for a second in the balance of her own desires. 

With slow and shaking fingers the old man (^)ened the door 
and watched her relentless hands flutter among his beloved 
vdumes. She drew out Tennyson's Idyls, Swinburne's Poems 
and Ballads, and then Shelley's complete works, with Rossetti's 
preface. 

" For the present ga suffit" she said gayly. '' Do not locdc 
so melancholy, mon gardien. It should please you that you 
give pleasure to another, and that other a student like yourself, 
•^t least we have that in common, have we not? Our passion 
for books, and our love of the intellectual workshc^. And now, 
I will make you my adieux — for the present. Rest assured I 
do not maltreat your precious books in any way, and I return 
tiun in due course when I have digested their contents." 

She took the volumes in her arms and went away, leaving an 
<iider and a sadder man to lock the bookcase door and contem- 
plate desecrated shelves. 

With heavy dragging steps the Professor went back to his 
table. He leant his elbows on the blotting pad; bent gray head 
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on shaking hands. '' I feel so powerless/' he muttered hoarsdy. 

"I — I never thought it would be like this " 

He did no work that morning. 

Midway in the corridor above Diane encountered Marcia. 

"Why — (hose are father's books, surely? And he never 
allows them to be taken out of his study! " 

" He has allowed to me that privilege," said Diane, with a 
smile of triumph. " You see, Mademoiselle Marcia, he appre- 
ciates that I am akin to him in tastes, and in the comradeship 
of letters that you others seem to consider so lightly. Ah — and 
as we are met here, I may as well tell you that I am to have that 
other room at the end of this corridor. It will be my study. 
Thus I have the three en suite, and your servants need not attend 
to them. Phrosa will do that. We shall be together here, as 
in my home that I have left." 

Marcia broke in on the torrent of explanation. "Really, 
Diane, I cannot understand why the house and rooms, and 
domestic service are all to be disorganized for you. It would be 
more fitting that you should accept what you find arranged, and 
not expect us to go to the inconvenience of reorganizing every- 
thing! " 

"Ah — there you see we differ, mademoiselle," said Diane, 
coolly. " In my country it is the guest who orders, and the host 
who obeys. In this strange^ land you seem to be ignorant of 
the meaning of hospitality. Perhaps I should say I am sorry 
to incommode you, but even if 1 do say so, it does not effect the 
necessity. Your father has agreed I am to have a study for 
myself. He advises this room. If you permit I will visit it, 
and then express how I should wish it arranged." 

Marcia 's face grew white and very stem.' " It is my brother's 
room," she said. " He practices tibere, and writes his music. 
I really think you might choose one on the next floor, if it is 
absolutely necessary that you have a study? " 

"That is just what it is — absolutely necessary. As for 
Paul — surelff it is only polite that the gentleman 3rields pre- 
cedence to the lady in a matter so small as this." 

Marcia looked at the cool insolent »f ace with something very 
like hatred. She adored her brother and it hurt her inexpress- 
ibly to be ordered to upset his treasured sanctuary for this in- 
vader of their peace. 

" That — is the room," she exclaimed, pointing to flie door. 
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^ Paul is tbere now. I leave you to make your ezplanatioiis to 
him." And with quivering lips that longed to speak what her 
heart felt of indignation, she passed on, and down the stairs, 
leaving Diane smiling at her discomfiture. 

" I gain iny way all round; not perhaps easily, or with the 
goodwill of ces autres. But I gain it. That is enoug^.^' 

It would be alwa3rs enough for Diana Salvideros. 

At the (^)ening of the door Paul turned his head. He was 
fitting at his piano, improvising some variations on a theme he 
had been pla3dng. The window was open; a flood of golden 
wamith poured into the room, and lit his startled face. No 
Qoe ever disturbed these morning hours, and the intruder had 
not even knocked. His hands left the keys. He looked at her 
with cdd astonishment. 

She came forward, and put the books on an old-fashioned 
gate table in the center of the room. Then she surveyed it with 
swift appraising glance. 

"Bten; it is admirable. I shall like it well.^' 

Paul rose from the piano stool. 

''May I ask what you want here? " he inquired. ** It is 
my special den, and this morning I happen to be busy." 

'^ Oh ! — that matters not," she said coolly. " I only came to 
say I have your father's permission to take over this room for 
myself. I need a study. It will suit me admirably." 

Paul fluked to his temples, then paled with anger. " Per- 
haps I may have something to say in the matter. There are 
^ienty of other rooms in the house; you can select <xie of them. 
I have arranged this one specially for myself. It is remote 
from the living rooms so that my piano disturbs no one. My 
father evidently forgot that." 

'* I cannot say if he forgot. I only know that it is necessary 
1 have my apartments en suite. This — at the end of the 
corridor — completes them. My guardian he gives his consent. 
There is no more to say." 

Paul bit his lip, and tried to curb rising indignation. 

" You have turned out my cousin, you have upset my sister's 
arrangements. Now you interfere with me I It may not occur 
to you. Miss — Diane, that you are in a fair way of becoming 
a very unpopular member of this family." 

She smiled contemptuously. ''Do you then think it is a 
matter of any importance what any of you think of me? I 
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assure you, nol I am here with rights of my own. Youi^ 
father stands to me in place of the parents I have lost In a 
way it seems to me I deserve more consideration than even you, 
or Marcia, his natural offspring! " 

" It wotdd seem so — to you — I make no doubt of that/* said 
Paul ironically. " For audacity and selfishness, commend me 
to a modem Greekl " 

" That is a very rude speech, and I consider you a very rude 
person," observed Diane. *' But it makes no difference to my 
intentions, or my position." 

Her eyes again traveled swiftly from point to point of the 
pleasant sunny room. '^ I see you have book shelves — there. 
They could remain and that table. The piano also fits well 
into that funny little comer. I play myself. I play very w^ell 
too." 

" I have no doubt of it," said Paul sarcastically. " Clara 
Schumann, Stockmar, Carreno, all rolled into one would about 
express your opinion of yourself. However, let me inform you, 
Mademoiselle Prodigue, that those shelves have been expressly 
invented and made for holding music. Those flaps were my 
own idea. Each has a number, and I know exactly what com- 
poser that number represents. If — I leave this Tocsm I shall 
take them also, and the gate table, and the piano, which happens 
to have been a present from my mother." 

Diane shmgged her shoulders. " Oh, very well; if this is the 
English idea of hospitality to a forlorn stranger, I do not com- 
pliment you as an Englishman. Doubtless your father will give 
me the articles I require, and a piano of my own." 

"Why not the whole house as he is about itl " suggested 
Paul ironically. " Books, furniture, china, servants, and tlien 
add ou'r insignificant selves to swell the train of the conqueror I " 

" You need not trouble to make sarcastic speeches. Monsieur 
Paul. I assure you they do not affect me in the least. Also 
there is no need to waste more time. You will be so good as to 
take what you require out of this room and arrange for yourself 
another abode. I, for the part of myself, will request your 
father to order for me what I deem necessary. I shall then 
trouble you all very little. I shall arrange my hours of study. 
As for my meals, Phrosa will see to them. I have a distinct 
plan for my life. All I ask is to be uninterfered with." 

" That," said Paul, " seems to me the most reasonable request 
you have yet made. But I may as well tell you, mademoiselle, 
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that as you have ejected me from this room I shall be obliged 
to select the one above. It is similar in shape, and situation, 
though smaller. If, in your hours of study, you should be 
disturi)ed by my hours of practice you will kindly remember that 
jou have only yourself to blame." 

Diane looked steadily at the angry young face. A pity he 
was so good-looking, this Paul, and that they seemed destined 
to be enemies. " Oh, ne vous deranges pas, monsieur/' she said, 
mockingly. '* I assure you if it should happen that your 
practicing disturbs my studies I shall find a remedy for that — 
as for o^er things." 

" I should like to hear what sort of remedy I " 

Her strange eyes swept his face. He caught the queer lam- 
bent flash that circled the pupils, and died out into the blackness 
of lowered lashes. " I have a memory of something you said 
to me this morning. That it had long been your wish to study 
music in music's own land — Germany. Your father objected. 
Well, Monsieur Paul, when it is that your studies interfere with 
mine, I might make it my business to remove that objection." 

Paul stood there silent; almost stupefied. He could find no 
wcads in the whole vocabulary of irony or indignation with 
which to reply to this audacious speech. 

With a sudden gesture of fury he swept his music from the 
piano, dosed the lid, and locked it. Then he marched from the 
room to the chuckle of malicious laughter. 



VI 

TWO weeks had passed. 
Hospitality rested for a space on languid oars, and 
even the servants' hall seemed weary of discussing the 
new inmate. It was no use to say anything. Diana Salvideros 
chose action in preference to speech, and in some inscrutable 
fashion she accomplished whatever she desired. 

A vanload of furniture came from a Bristol emporium. 
Capable men fixed book-shelves, and hung curtains and pictures. 
A beautiful-toned pottage piano stood in that recess, so long 
sacred to Paul's genius. The cases had arrived from Athens, 
and their omtents were dispersed through Diane's "suite," 
Phrosa's bedroom was an extraordinary conglomeration of sleep- 
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ingy sitting-room, and kitchen combined. She had purdiased a 
convenient little oil stove which she manipulated with the clever* 
ness of her race, cooking queer dishes, and stewing odd decoc- 
tions, while on a shelf, once sacred to Zoe's treasured books, now 
stood an array of aluminium and copper vessels and an assort- 
ment of pickles, sauces, and preserved fruits that had followed 
them from their own land. 

Diane expressed herself content at last. Her study delighted 
her. It was just as she had pictured it. Well-filled book- 
shelves, a large square writing-table with many drawers. A big 
comfortable couch and low chairs, on which she piled gay 
colored cushions. A large jardiniere full of flowering plants 
stood in the window, and from beyond that window sprestd one 
of the most beautiful views of which the house boasted. 

Diane breathed a sigh of satisfaction as she locked at it all. 
So short a time, and yet she had established herself as she had 
planned, in surroundings such as she had pictured. She never 
troubled to consider the annoyance and discomfort she had 
caused in the household. Zoe's meek acquiescence, and Paul's 
sullen rage, and Marcia's cold anger swept alike to a base of 
supreme indifference. 

'' If I was once to trouble about the feelings of others I should 
fail to get what I want for myself," she said. And following 
that admirable maxim, she did not trouble. She simply ignored. 

At the end of those confused and imcomfortable weeks Paul 
and Marda and Zoe were once more in the drawing-room to- 
gether as on that memorable evening when the first announce- 
ment of an intruder had so perplexed them. Now she was here, 
and nothing was the same, and a spirit of discontent brooded 
overhead. 

Dinner was over. The Professor had retired as usual. 
Diane had not appeared at all, and the mournful-looking trio 
sat over their coffee cups and discussed events. 

"At least she keeps to her own quarters now," observed 
Marcia. ''That's something to be thankful for. I've been 
thinking, Zoe, that when I have left you had better take my 
room, instead of living up in the attics." Her eyes fdl suddenly 
on Paul. " As for you, my poor boy, I don't know what to say. 
You might of course practice here. No one uses this room in 
the morning. I haven't heard you touch your piano since you 
were ejected." 

'' I haven't touched it," said Paul gloomily. " It's over the 
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head of diat little fiend, and I know what it would mean. I've 
been trying to finish that set of waltzes for ChappelPs. But, 
somdiow, I can't work up there. It's the wrong atmosphere." 

" Of all she has done, or said, since she came here nothing 
has annoyed me so much as that turning you -out of your roomi 
1 spoke my mind to father, but he only put on that distressed, 
helpless look — you know." 

" I know," said Paul hurriedly. '* I pity him as much as 
myself. He must wish he had never brought her." 

*' I think you are both a little hard on Diane," interposed 
Zoe. '* She is really rather to be pitied. She is so lonely, with 
all her cleverness. She has a strong will, I grant you, and that, 
perhaps, makes her seem selfish. But I don't think she is 
adfish." 

"She has bought you over with barbaric baubles," scoffed 
Paul. ** Also, it pleases her High Mightiness to have you at 
bet bedL and call, trotting after her like a little dog. You'll 
aoQQ be afraid to call your soul your own if she tells you that 
she is inclined to take shares in iti " 

He spoke angrily. It hurt him that the little cousin, so sweet 
Bad gentle and unselfish, was being slowly drawn into that 
casting net of exactions so peculiarly Diane's prerogative. 

"You are unjust, Paul," answered Zoe. "Diane claims 
nodiing from me but a little sympathy. And she is really quite 
aloDe here, if you consider the matter. She shares none of our 
interests, or even amusements." 

''That's her own fault. She can't play tennis, and never 
handled a croquet mallet in her life. If she walks a couple of 
niks she's tired, and bicycling seems to her an unfeminine ez- 
pldt She knows nothing of bridge, or whist, and won't learn. 
I believe she can play ciess, but then I can't, and the pater 
von't Of course she has to devolve upon bodes for occupation. 
I doubt even if she can use a needle. Can she, Marda? " 

" I never asked her." 

'' She hasn't that look," said Paul. " Somehow one can al- 
ways tell the needleworky woman. I think it's the hands, or 
the way she touches materials." 

He turned suddenly to Zoe and took one slender hand and 
looked at it She flushed and drew it away. He looked sur- 
prised — a little hurt too. The gesture seemed indicative of a 
leoognized division of interests. Was Diane at work here, ia 
diis soft and yielding soil of immaturity? He r^^arded hia 
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cousin silently for a moment. Then he rose, put down his 
coffee cup and went over to the Broadwood grand. He seated 
himself and began to play. First a romance of Chaminade's, 
then the " Chanson Triste " of Tschaikowsky. From that he 
drifted into the composer's exquisite " Valse des Fleurs." The 
two girls listened entranced. Paul's playing was always a joy 
to them. To Zoe it had always seemed the most perfect thing on. 
earth. As she listened now, her eyes on his absorbed face, her 
heart seemed to quiver and respond to every shade of expression 
evoked by those magic fingers. Suddenly, in the softer phrases 
of the melody he stopped; his hands left the keys. He threw 
back his head with a startled gesture. 

" What's tAa^?" 

The girls also listened: looking upwards. Marcia rose, and 
went to the door and opened it. From somewhere in the house 
a torrent of sound was falling. Chords crashed loudly: the 
resonant, powerful chords of the Prelude of Rachmaninoff. 
They swelled and echoed and thundered f rcxn the corridor above 
to tiie hall below. It was harsh pla3dng; crudely powerful, 
dominant as the nature of the player. It also effectually checked 
the more restrained performance of a rival executant. 

" Diane I " they exclaimed involuntarily. 

" She must have opened her door," added Paul. *' Possibly 
she wants to interfere with my performance below I " 

He laughed harshly and shut the door. For a moment be 
stood and looked at the piano as if contemplating reprisals. It 
would have been an easy matter to thunder forth an answering 
defiance. But, with a gesture of disdaining an obvious chal- 
lenge he threw himself into a chair and drew out his cigarette- 
case. 

Zoe rose impulsively. '^ I will run up and dose the study 
door," she said. " Perhaps, Paul, she did not know you were 
playing? " 

" Perhaps she doesn't know there's a piano in the drawing- 
room," mocked Paul, '* or that that Prelude happens to belong 
to me, and was left in the music cabinet by mistsikel My dear 
child, if you imagine that the astute young person upstairs is 
ignorant of any detail which might serve a purpose of her own, 
you make as great a mistake as in your belief of her need of 
sympathy." 

But Zoe had already fied upstairs, bent on mediation. Her 
light feet made no sound on the carpet. She crossed the land- 
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ing and paused at Paul's looted study. The door was wide 
open. She could see Diane at the piano; her dark, shining 
head, her massive shoulders, and the swaying passionate strength 
of the arms that rose and fell with the rhythm of the sonorous 
diords. 

For a moment she stood there and watched. Then she ad- 
vanced into the room and closed the door sharply. At the sound 
Diane turned. Her face seemed to express disappointment. 
Evidently it was not Zoe she had expected to see. 

"What then? " she asked quickly. " Why are you standing 
there — like that? And who gave you leave to close my door 
when I set it open? " 

"I came to ask you why it was open," said Zoe. "The 
sound of your piano comes all down the stairs to the drawing- 
room, and Paul was playing. It — interrupted him." 

Diane smiled. " I am glad. I meant it to interrupt. I was 
writing here. I always write some English composition at this 
hour. His pla3ring disturbed me." 

" But, Diane," remonstrated the peacemaker, " it seems Paul 
can never play at all without your complaining of interruption. 
In the morning, if he is above you he dare not practice; in the 
evenings, with us, it would appear the same. An^ you must 
remember music means a great deal to him." 

** My work means a great deal to me." 

" Yes, of course. But are you never going to consider any one 
else? Paul's profession is of as much importance to him as 
your intentions are to you." 

"Profession?" she repeated mockingly. "Is he serious 
then, this dilettante youth who idles away his days with his dogs 
and his tennis racquet and his waltz tunes? I had an idea he 
only played with music as a pastime. He has not by any 
means the qualifications of a professional artist." 

" He plays magnificently," championed Zoe. " You have 
never heard him. You have never even asked him to play. 
And he has studied at the Royal Academy. His masters said 
he would rank among the first English pianists with a little 
more experience." 

"English pianists I " exclaimed Diane contemptuously. 
"One has heard them — those! Without soul, without tem« 
perament. Bahl I know; the whole world knows. Show me 
one who can rank with a Gennan, a Russian, even a French 
artist! You cannot. You are not a nation of Art in any 
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shape or form. You can run businesses, and keq> shops — 
that one grants — but du teste " 

A contemptuous snap of the fingers concluded the sentence 
appropriately. 

Every sensitive fiber in Zoe's simple nature shivered under 
this coarse denunciation. In her sheltered school girl life, in 
this tranquil home, she had never troubled to look below sur- 
face values. 

The world was a pleasant enough place, although there were 
such things in it as wicked people, harsh drudgery, prison and 
criminal laws. To hear this girl, who was her junicH- in point 
of age yet so old in all other matters, talk in this emphatic 
fashion was astounding. 

Diane read her amazement. It amused her; it also paid 
compliment to her own worldly wisdom. She rose from the 
instrument by which Zoe had been standing, and advanced 
towards the couch. 

*' Sit there," she said. '^ It is the place of honor in my 
country for our visitors. You have not honored me for some 
days. Have you forgotten our compact? " 

" No,'* said Zoe, seating herself as desired, and noting with 
surprise a small "smoker's table" beside iht sofa. It was 
littered with cigarette boxes, ashtrays, matches, the parapher- 
nalia she had only associated with her cousin. 

'< Do you mean to say you smoke, Diane? " she questioned. 
^ *' But of course. Why not? All artists smoke. To the 
student it is essential. It soothes the brain, it stimulates the 
fancy. We smoke even as the Turks in my country. This is 
Turkish tobacco I have brought with me. Some day, perhaps, I 
shall teach you also to enjoy the little cigarette." 

" Oh, no! Never. I hate to see women smoking. There's 
-—something about it " 

" Well? " questioned Diane, taking up one of the boxes and 
helping herself to the subject in discussion. " What is there 
about it that is not pleasing to the little prudish English girl, 
eh?" 

She lit the little paper tube, and now pulled up a pile of 
cushions and leant bade, her mocking glance challenging Zoe's 
criticism. 

" Only that I don't like it, as I said. Just as I don't like to 
see women doing the things that men do. Riding astride on 
horseback, driving motor-cars, playing on golf links." 
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" Of a truth you are the eighteenth-century Miss revived at 
this period to amuse us/' mocked Diane. " Ah — talking of 
motor-cars brings to my mind something. I have forgotten to 
ask your uncle. Why is it he has not a car for use? He does 
not keep a carriage, either. That seems to me strange, in a 
big English country house." 

'* Motor-cars are very expensive things/' said Zoe. *' And it 
is not only the car; there is the upkeep, and a chauffeur to 
drive it." 

''Could not monsieur le dUettante Paul learn that? Why 
— a girl can do it. I have seen them in Athens, and in Paris, 
when we spent those days on our journey." 

** I suppose he could learn if it was necessary. But Uncle 
Septimus has never suggested such a thing and I do not believe 
it has ever occurred to him." 

** It may not have been put before him as a necessity/' ob- 
served Diane, flicking off the ash of her cigarette on the little 
brass tray by her side. 

'' But it isn't a necessity," exclaimed Zoe. 

** You think not? To me it seems that a country house ab* 
solutdy needs such a mode of transit. You are miles from n 
town, that I know. The little village, it has not even a decent 
shop. Phrosa has learnt that. I think I will suggest a motor 
to your UBde. I should like to have one. It would be a great 
pleasure to fly here, there, as one desired, or the mood sug- 
gested." 

" I am not sure if he could afford it," said Zoe. " He has had 
many expenses of late, and he is far from being a rich man. 
And there has been Marcia's trousseau, and soon her wedding. 
Not but what that will be a very quiet affair. Still, there are 
always expenses." 

" The marriage — true, I have forgotten that." Diane raised 
herself on one elbow, and her face betokened interest. " It will 
be annuaing to me, an English wedding ceremony. And is the 
trousseau, the corbeille all prepared? Marcia must show me. 
I should like to see how an English girl is provided for in that 
way." 

" It is not complete yet," said Zoe, '' at least not the dresses, 
all of them. You see we are in mourning. It is scarce three 
mooths since my aunt died. That — put arrangements back for 
a time. But the underlinen — lingerie, you call it — that is all 
ready. It is very beautiful and dainty. Most of it is frooi 
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Paris. I do not know whether Marcia would show it to you." 

" Why not ? — if I make the request" 

*' She is funny about it. She would hardly let me see. And 
it is all laid away in drawers with perfume sachets. All in sets; 
and the cases tied with ribbons to match the sets." 

'' It sounds very charming. I feel curious. When I was in 
Paris, I saw some of the grands magasins in the street of the 
rich. The lingerie — man Dieul but it was of a description to 
serve the illustration of the Boulevard poster, as they name it! 
Truly one wonders not at the vogue of the cocoUe, if these 
magasins are to flourish ! " 

Zoe was not sufficiently conversant with French manners and 
morals to notice the emphasized costumes of Parisian extrava- 
gance. She was secretly glad that the conversation had drifted 
away from prospective motor-cars, or further persecution of the 
unfortimate Professor. But Diane had not lost sight of her 
project. She had simply let it slip into one of those many 
pigeon-holes of her brain where schemes and projects were laid 
aside until needed. 

She lit another cigarette. 

" Tell me, chirie," she said, " why it is you must live here? 
Have you no other relatives? " 

" Oh, yes," said Zoe frankly. " But Unde Septimus was the 
only one who showed any interest in me. I thinik the marriage 
of my mother displeased her people. She was the daughter of 
the Earl of Tantallion. He was angry, because you see my 
father had no title, neither was he rich." 

''Ah — this is a romance! Continue, chSrie. I had no 
idea that you were connected with the haute noblesse.*' 

She locdLed both excited and interested. The very name of 
" Earl " had conjured up vivid fancies in her mind. 

Zoe laughed. " There is no need for such excitement, Diane. 
No one of that side of the family has ever troubled about my 
insignificant existence, nor ever will; and I am quite content. I 
have no desire to be other than I am, or lead a different life." 

** Content? And you are the granddaughter of a peer, and 
might live among the haute noblesse! Truly, Zoe, you amaze 
me.! Where then is your ambition, your pride? Does not 
blood call to you, nor the high estate that sliould of right be 
yours?" 

" I'm afraid I must be a degenerate descendant," laugjied the 
girl. ** What one has not had, one doesn't need to have. That 
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is what I tdl myself. My crabbed, selfish old grandfather has 
never acknowledged my existence, and it does not concern him 
at all that I am indifferent to his." 

"Where does he live, this Earl of — the name is too hard 
forme?" 

" Oh, he has several * places,' as they call them. You can 
get all the information in the Peerage, if you want to look him 
up. I've never troubled to do that." 

"You deserve a — a judgment of sorts! " exclaimed Diane. 
** You — you, a little insignificant chit of a schoolgirl to sit there 
and tdl to me you are the granddaughter of a great English 
nobleman, and have not even crossed his threshold, or-demanded 
that he should acknowledge you ! Never havg 1 heard of such 
a folly. Jamais, jamais, jamais! " 

She sprang frcnn the couch and stood facing the astonished 
Zee, her eyes ablaze with excitement, her lips quivering with 
a storm of words that she dared not let loose. For this new 
revelation meant a great deal to her. It set Zoe in a totally 
different light; it caused a swift, passionate exultation in 
her own wisdom, for she had selected this girl as her friend, 
had played on her sympathies, and won her innocent confi- 
dences. What a vista of possibilities the confidence opened. 
Wliat might not a careful diplomacy win of future benefits, 
future privileges? But it behooved her to \ye wary — to mask 
her batteries before she advanced them. To bind to herself 
this artless and unsuspecting ally before the time came for the 
great attack. 

" We have had a most interesting talk, dear Zoe," she said, 
conquering her excitement by a determined effort. " And I 
find I have to blame myself for that spurt of temper I displayed 
an hour ago. It shall not occur again. Convey to Monsieur 
Paul my regrets, and say that we must arrange our hours to 
suit eadi other. It is but a matter of mutual accommodation. 
I assure you I am not here to make things impleasant in this 
householcL Far from it. I look upon it as my home, and 
upon you, dear Zoe, as my sister. So let it rest." 

She held out her hands. Zoe had risen also. She was taller 
Ly a bead than Diane, and looked even taller by reason of her 
slender grace. Yet the Greek seemed to lack neither height nor 
dignity in that moment. 

It was she who was queen to suppliant; gracious, inspiring, 
daminating. And Zoe, as she accepted the proffered caress 
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offered for the second tune in their brief acquaintance, found 
herself woiKlering why Paul and Maida were so bitterly 
antagonistic to tfiis wonderful Diane. 



VII 

WIAT do you think of her, Donald? *' 
It was Marda who spoke, glancing anxiously at 
the fresh-colored but stolid-looking face of the 
young Scotsman to whom she had plighted her troth. 

He was at Gteystoke for the week-end, and had met Diane 
Salvideros at dinner. She had elected to come down for that 
meal partlyiout of curiosity, partly from a desire to ingratiate 
herself widi the family paity. The attack was over. She had 
gained all she wanted — at present. She had come to the con- 
clusion that it was as well to display more amiable qualities, 
seeing that there was nothing to be gained by a continued 
offensive. 

She had therefore appeared at dinner and graciously accepted 
an introduction to " Dr. Gillespie," as Marda had named the 
tall, rather awkward-looking young man whose steel-gray eyes 
seemed to make a swift summary of her mental and physical 
qualities. That gradousness had lasted all through the meal, 
a constrained and uncomfortable one, for Donald GUle^ie nevei 
shone at his best in the frankly critical surroundings of hk 
future relations. The Professor seemed more than ever absorbed 
and silent. Paul was in the worst of tempers, and Martin 
somewhat self-consdous. Zoe alone was her usual unobtrusive 
self, taking evezything for granted as the best that could pos^ 
sibly happen in this best possible world, and striving to xnab 
conversation at once diversified and unrestrained. i 

Diane seconded her efforts. She spoke of Greece, its 
and people, its political upheavals and strange mixed soci^ 
cirdes. No one, to hear her, would have imagined it was 
'' book talk," gleaned from histories, biographies, travels, 
spiced merdy with personal criticisms. That was another d< 
trick of the clever Greek girl; the ability to assimilate inf< 
tion picked out from other brains; to adapt facts and fancies in{ 
brilliant superfidal manner that made them stand out as orij 
opinions. 
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Donald Gilkspie was frankly puzzled, but be was also in- 
terested. Sbe was absolutely unlike any other of her puzzling 
XX. She presented no type of the ** eternal feminine " that the 
medical student or the astute physiognomist catalogues as 
Woman in the sense of all women. He thought her peculiarly 
ugly until he noted the play of expression, the swift flashes of 
those extraordinary eyes, and the color bom of excitement that 
wanned her sallow skin, and glowed even through the dust of 
powder she always affected. 

Her manners at table proved her aptitude at copying what it 
was essential to display. Her choice of food amused ^e young 
loedico, and led him almost to the temerity of chafi&ng her as 
a vegetarian. But her quick retort, and apt vindication of 
cereal values and proteids and essential salts and acids silenced 
his first clumsy effort in that line. 

Paul did not second him as he had expected, and the uncom- 
fortable silence of the others seemed to hint at dangerous 
ground. 

As soon as dinner was over Diane excused herself, and retired 
to her own study. Zoe knew it was to smoke those Turkish 
c^arettes, and drink the black coffee that Phrosa daily ground 
aod brewed. The thick, sickly sweet concoction that the Greek 
loves, and drinks as frequently as his mastieha. 

The others went into the drawing-room. It was then that 
Marda put her question. Donald Gillespie answered it by 
another interrogation. 

^'What do you all think of her? And what on earth has 
happened to the household? That's more to the point.'' 

Uarcia looked at Paul. Paul looked at Zoe. Zoe, the ready 
cbampian of the absent, murmured that Diane was really quite 
charming when you got to know her. She had been a Uttle 
strange — at first 

** Aggressive, I should call it," interposed Paul. 

^Intolerable) " shot out from Marcia. "My dear Donald, 
I have never put in such a time in my life. I tried to tell you 
i& my letters.^ 

*' Yea. It seemed incredible." 

"Of course," pursued Marcia, '^we had counted upon a 
defence; but even foreigners are adaptable, and usually polite. 
lUs ^1 was the rudest, most dogmatic creature you can pos- 
sibly imagiae. She started by imposing her wishes upon the 
bouseiioild generally. She insisted upon a suite of rooms in the 
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same corridor, though it meant ousting Zoe from her bedroom 
and Paul from his study. She has a queer sort of maid- 
companion who cooks fearful-smelling dishes for her, and grinds 
her coffee in a special mill, and brews it in a q>ecial pot 
Sometimes for days she does not appear at all. At others she 
will rise at some unusual hour and go out for walks. She hates 
the dogs, and they are intelligent enough to return the compli- 
ment She has worried poor father into chronic irritability, and 
spoilt my amiable temper and Paul's good nature. Zoe alone 
appears to have discovered some redeeming traits in her 
character." 

" But to-night, I thought she seemed " 

" That was all acting. As unnatural as if she were on a 
stage. I often think she looks upon life as that. A stage for 
her own performance of ' leading lady ' where all the rest of 
the players are insignificant, and bound to accept die r£le she 
assigns to them." 

And so you don't like her — any of you? " 
No," said Paul. 

'' That hsrdly expresses it," said Marda. 

" Yes," said Zoe. 

" She has bought over our cherished cousin," said Paul, 
mockingly. *'Zoe has been presented with gifts; the barbaric 
chains of slavery hang round her neck. (You may see them 
there, worn in honor of the donor's condescension to-night). 
The hues of the Orient already glow in her maiden diamber; 
vermilion and indigo and gamboge have crept into her schemes 
of embroidery. She has assisted at turning my once beloved 
* den ' into an Oriental bazaar; a place of rugs and cushions 
and riotous color." 

"Nonsense, Paull" cried Zoe petulantly. "The room is 
charming, and color suits Diane. She has a Turkish gmnlfiTig 
jacket and cap in which she looks quite beautiful." 

Paul's contemptuous laugh cut across so inapprc^riate an 
adjective. "Beautiful I Truly, my child, your fancy has 
taken a more than excusable flight for once." 

"I — I don't know that, Paul," interposed Donald solemnly. 
"There were times to-night when her face looked attractive. 
She has wonderful hair. I never saw anything so magnificent 
Is it " 

" Oh, yes," said Zoe eagerly. " It is like a great thick doud 
when she lets it down. I can scarcely hold it in my two hands. 
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Maida rose impatiently. "Will you play to us, Paul?'' 
she asked, ** or shaU we have bridge? " 

'* Cards by all means/' said her brother, rising alsa " I'm 
in no mood for playing." 

^How goes Uie well-tempered clavier? " asked Donald, fol- 
lowing his fiancie, who was drawing out the card table. 

" It has been rather bad-tempered of late," she said. " Paul 
liaidly ever practices, and he doesn't seem inclined to compose. 
Being turned out of his room upset him very much." 

*' What was the reason of that? You didn't say." 

** I thought we told you. Diane says she is going to be an 
mthor. It is reaUy amusing to hear her boast of that book 
whidi she is to write, and the world is to accept on knees of 
adoration. I never heard any one so cocksure as she isl When 
I fliink of father's great works, and his genius and modesty, 
and then hear this upstart nobody declaim her forthcoming 
fame, I don't know whether to laugh or to box her ears. But 
poisiUy she would drive a stiletto through my heart if I did 
either." 

"Yon don't seem to be entertaining an angel unawares," 
smikd Donald, as he placed the four chairs at the table, and 
then ''cut" for partners. 

''Angell" scoffed Paul. "Well, I <i(m'^ think! " 

** Isn't that rather — rather vulgar, Paul ? " said Zoe. 

''You and I, Donald? " said Marda, taking up the padL 
^Now don't scold if I call ' no trumps,' or refuse to follow a 
kad that finds me blank. I don't profess to play more than 
an average game." 

They aU took their places and commenced the usual 
'^deduratioiis," and its attendant foolish question, ''Shall I 
piay to — , partner?" interspersed with various remarks and 
oitidsms on eadi other's luck. Donald and Marcia seemed a 
iciy matter-of-fact pair of lovers. Zoe's romantic heart always 
soffered disillusion when she watched them together, and tried 
to convince herself that love was a marvelous thing, and that 
inaiTiage must mean something even more marvelous. In 
reality the young Scotsman adored the beautiful, stately girl 
he had been so fortunate as to win, but he was chary of any 
display of such feelings. He feared alike the critical eyes of 
Paul, or the wondering awe of Zoe. Marcia did not see the 
oeoessity of isolating themselves in the drawing-room, especially 
DOW when the Professor dung desperately to his study, and Paid 
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roamed moodily from one point of confiscation to another. She 
and Donald understood each other perfectly, and they were so . 
soon to be in the position of a completed helpfulness that she 
made no attempt at those littie assignations so dear to ordinary 
lovers. To-night she even felt a little inclined to be severe, for 
had he not discovered redeeming qualities in Diane? She was 
fully conscious that such qualities might exist; that even tiiat 
short, ungainly figure and strange face might take upon them- 
selves a certain attractiveness bom of those boasted intellectual 
gifts, as yet in embryo. She certainly had wonderful hair, and 
wonderful eyes, and men were quick to notice such things. 
Still, Donald 

" Your hand, partner. We're waiting." 

She started. She found she had been sorting and arranging 
her cards, without attempting to play the all-important lead 
which might determine a *' no trumps " declaration. In a 
moment of confusion she led a wrong suit. The declarer won 
the first trick, and playing to dummy scored the odd before his 
opponents had anotiier chance. 

" If you had only played a heart," muttered Donald, some- 
what n^ed at loss of a second rubber. 

Paul smiled, the little gay smile so long a stranger to 
his lips. "You forget she hasn't one. Isn't it in your 
hand?" 

And Donald, meeting an understanding glance, forgave mis- 
takes, and lost games, and found himself wishing that a moDlh 
was not so long as thirty days looked at that moment. 

Meanwhile, above stairs, Diane lay nestied amidst her 
favorite cushions and turned over the leaves of a somevAiat 
massive volume. 

It seemed to her extraordinarily interesting reading, this 
Uvre d'or of Britain's proudest names. How many there were» 
and what queer twists and turns her hereditary descents seemed 
to have known. 

She had borrowed the book from her guardian, giving no 
reason for her desire, and leaving his expressed astonishment tO 
answer itself. Here it was — that name so carelessly uttered* 
so carefully treasured: 

"TANTALLION. 3rd Earl of . Baron Stourforth, 

etc" 

Then followed information she could not understand. Line* 
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age. Education. Creation. Heirs. Finally what she chiefly 
desired to know — Residences, Clubs. It was all very puzzling 
to a foreigner, but she clearly grasped the truth of Zoe's state- 
ment An earl's granddaughter ! That little insignificant child 
below stairs who had neither pride nor ambition, who had never 
even tried to make her way into the good graces of this all* 
important relative. 

She rose and brought the book to her writing-table, and 
carefully o^ied out tibe printed particulars of tiUes and ad- 
dresses. Then she went up to her shelf of Action and glanced 
thoughtfully at a row of dark red bindings. She selected one 
and brought it over to the couch and began to read. It was 
Ouida's " Strathmore." For a time she reveled in descriptions 
of ancestral glories; luxury, splendor, the pageantry of wealth. 
What luck some people had, to be bom to such inheritance; 
to secure by a mere freak of nature what others might covet in 
vain. She knew herself covetous to the fullest meaning of the 
word as she read these en-purpled pages, these passion-dyed 
descriptions of beauty, vice, intrigue. How she envied those 
women of Ouida's. The titled ladies who swept velvet skirts 
and priceless laces over marble terraces or Aubusson carpets. 
The frail beauties and insolent temptresses to whom men were 
but sport or prey. What power they wielded; what lives they 
ruled; what hours of life's richest pleasures they wrested from 
the hand of Time. 

She closed the book sharply in a sudden spasm of fury. She 
felt ttiat nature had been senselessly cruel to herself. If to her 
gifts and strength of character had been added one-tenth part 
of the beauty that dowered these fictional enchantresses, what 
might she not have achieved? All her sensuous luxury-loving 
luture craved for such a life as that of Marion Vavasour, 
Lucy Trefusis, Idalia, Wanda, Nadine, Napraxine. It stirred 
her Uood to wild tumult even to read of &ese women. What 
■nut it not have been to have known them or their prototypes? 
for she believed in their reality as fully as she believed in 
lOarble halls and scented boudoirs, and ^e glorified existence 
led by devotees of fashion and the divinities of the vrai monde. 
And this extraordinary writer had secured for herself a life 
te glorious, surroundings as extravagant, as any of her portrayed 
heroines enjoyed! She had owned an Italian palace, a place of 
marble courts and silvery fountains, of terrace and orange 
groves. Sculptures and paintings had adorned her salens, ki^ 
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and luxury had lent their aid to nature's offerings. Colar^ 
sumptuousness, magnificence, had given to her home all that 
her heart craved, and her imagination had pictured. '* And she 
was not beautiful," thought Diane suddenly. ''And of an 
eccentricity, a rudeness, d faire peur. Her picture — have I 
not seen it in the illustrated journals? A face of power, truly; 
but not one to inspire love, to make men the slaves that her 
heroines made of them." 

She flung the book aside and lit a fresh cigarette. Her busy 
brain ran over a hundred schemes and intrigues; sdiemes that 
might eventually throne herself (m high in the splendor of 
coveted Fame and coveted Wealth, such as fame could bring as 
spoils to the great game of Life. 

She heard Phrosa come in with the litde copper tray contain* 
ing the coffee cups and pot sacred to her favorite beverage. The 
woman set the tray down on a small table, and poured out a 
cup for Diane and another for herself. She always shared any 
m^ of which her ostensible mistress partook. 

Diane glanced at the common china and the little brass pot 
with sudden disfavor. They were reminiscent of that street 
of the copper-smiths in the poorer quarter of the Greek capital. 
They brought back to her mind the market district with its stalls 
of lambs and pigs and chickens, the wayside cookery of the 
butcher-cook who would roast a whole animal for a customer 
as well as carve it and dispense it. She seemed to see again 
the little dark shops, the gleam of forge fires, the brass dippers, 
the coffee pots and coffee mills witi^ their arrangements ics 
pulverizing the beans to powder previous to making the sweet, 
thick decoction beloved of the modem Greek. 

Once more she tasted the salt flavor of pistachio nuts, and 
scented the fragrance of burning wood. All the life and cdor 
and chatter and noise of nii^htfall, and Athens, rushed back to 
her memory. Already they seemed as things apart from her 
actual life, her ambitioudy planned future. Yet there sat 
Phrosa, stolid and impervious, and in her hand was the thick 
china, and the hot frothing liquid of her childhood. She sipped 
it widi satisfaction. Her tastes had not yet altered with the 
improvement in her fortunes. 

In that future of marble floors and perfumed boudoirs and 
trailing laces she could not see herself apart fnnn corresponding 
ddicades of food and wine. But — until the boudoir and the 
laoes were actual possessions — Phrosa's cookery left nothing to 
be desired. 
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She set dofim her empty cup and watched its replenishment 
Then she said: '^Phrosa, you know many things. Do you 
know any way in which one could acquire beauty though one 
hsditnot?" 

The woman gave her a slow, critical survey. '' Do you mean 
my one like yoursdf, Diane? '' she asked. 

" Welly as there are no secrets of the possible between us two, 
perhaps I do mean — myself. I feel of a fury that defies ez- 
pitssioQ when I see that I have the torso of Venus hersdf , yet 
not the height, the slendemess that should accompany it.'' 

^ You did stq> growing rather soon/' said Phrosa. ** And 
ften you would eat so mudi of that loukoumi.^ And the coffee 
IS you take it — is more of a sirup than the cafi noir that the 
Froich and English drink. That is why you grow so stout." 

"But you eat loukoumi, and drink coffee as I do, yet you 
lit not stout; not yet, at least." 

" I work. I am active. I do not lie for half the day on 
coshions, and eat and drink at all sorts of times to suit my 
aprices.'* 

Diane raised herself suddenly on her elbow. ** Think you, 
then, that if I partook less of sweet things, and made m3rself 
walk every day — for a mile or two — I might improve my 
figure? I woi:dd do anything to be just a little taller, Phrosa. 
Of the height of that girl Marcia. They say one grows up to 
the age of twenty, is it not? " 

" Not in our country, and not your sort, Diane." 

*'You are of a rudeness detestable! I hate you! I wish I 
could do something to hurt you when you speak like thatl " 

" I am sure you do, Diane. But, you see, I J^iow you. I am 
not one to flatter with my tongue even if it would serve me to a 
better end." 

"You are hateful! But I can't do without you, and in this 
strange land I should die of loneliness had I not you to confide 
in and to comfort me." 

** I doubt if you would die of anything except the visitation 
of God," said Phrosa calmly. " People who love themselves 
&s much as you do, Diane, generally manage to keep a tight 
hold on life." 

Diane laughed; a short, harsh laugh. ''You think so? 
Perhaps you are right. lidon't know where you get your wis- 
dom, Phrosa, but it is of a sort that will wear well; no tinsel 
phrases for you, ma vieUie. However, let us return to my point. 

lA •«! of Tofkuh Ddight, of which the Greeks are inordiaslelr fond. 
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I want to make myself of an appearance that shall aeem dis- 
tinguished. Is it not possible? " 

** Well, I should try the thinning process first, Diane. Fresh 
air, exercise, and a diet of simplicity, of sweetlessness. For 
the rest — what is it you want ? You cannot alter your features, 
or your skin." 

** My features will do. They are at least of a type uncammon. 
My skin — could I not use something, Phrosa? There are 
people who advertise to make any skin beautiful. I have read 
them; seen the models." 

" Advertise! " scoffed Phrosa, contemptuously. " If you are 
going to believe those sort of lies, Diane, you deserve all you 
will get. If it is massage you mean, I can do that. But it will 
not change the sallow tints of your face and neck, or give you 
color." 

^' I could use paint, powder, as do the ladies of the stage and 
the half world." 

" Of course you could. And a nice sight you would lookl 
Do not, I beg of you, Diane, attempt that Beauty you do not 
possess, and can never hope for; but at least you can look clean 
and decent." 

^ Perhaps you are right," said the girl, thoughtfully. " If 
I cannot be beautiful I can be chic; ugly, and yet chic, such as 
the French have found charming. I remember some one in 
one of Ouida's books — I cannot call to mind which it is — but 
she was dark, and not slender; insolent, vivacious; bdle laide^ 
vans savez. I may be like that." 

" It sounds queer enough to suit you," said Phrosa. ^* But 
I wouldn't stuf^ myself up with those French romances, Diane. 
They're not a bit like life, at least as I've known and seen it; 
and there's more knowledge of things come my way than you 
have any suspicion of." 

** You are of a mystery and coldness unequakd," answered 
Diane. ^' I do not Imow why I permit that you are so rude to 
me; but, perhaps, it is that I believe you love me in your old 
haid heart; n'est-ce pas, my Phrosa? " 

The woman's strange, cold eyes returned that questioning 
gaze with neither warmA nor tenderness. 

" That is it, Diane. I love you, and also I know you as nd 
one dse knows you, or ever will. I do not counsel you to quand 
with me — ever. It would not be to your advantage. Yol 
cannot buy fidelity — remember that." ' 
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VIII 

DONALD GILLESPIE encountered a stout, panting 
figure breasting a hiU. To his surprise he recognized 
it as that of the Greek girl who had so interested him 
the previous evening. He paused. He was half-way down, she 
was half-way up. 

He raised his cap. He was in golfer's tweeds, although it 
was a Sunday morning. '' Oh, good morning, Miss Salvideros. 
How early you are out." 

Diane halted and tried to disguise panting breaths, and a 
visible agitation of the loose knitted coat she wore. 

" Bon jour, monsieur — I — I cannot say your name. It is 
too difficile. But yes, I am an early riser. I take a morning 
walk — when possible. It is good for the health, is it not? " \ 

*' Excellent — nothing better," said the young ScotsmaxL ' 
''If more people did that, we doctors should have fewer 
patients." 

"Ah — but that would not do for you; c'est pas davanUige, 
If you had no sick people to lock after, you would make your- 
self no profits. You could not then afiFcnxl to marry youraelf ." 

The healthy brick-dust hue of the young Scot deepened at 
that sly suggestion. Even the near approach of his marriage 
day had not deadened his sensibility to allusions of sentiment. 

" Oh, of course there's two sides to every question. But--^ 
Ym keeping you standing. Is it the top of the hill you're for? '' 

''For? Quoi done? You see, monsieur, I know not yet 
your Engli^ idioms. But I think I have heard that you are 
not English, though of the British isles. You will pardon my 
ignorance of distinctions." 

Stkc had turned, and was going down the hill now, as if with 
the intention of accompanying him. He dropped into her step; 
the short, jerky step of the unaccustomed waJker. It would be 
interesting, a walk and a chat with this queer girl. 

*' I am a Scot. I don't know if that conveys anything special. 
But we were once a race apart from England. We had our 
own king; our own government. I suppose in your country you 
have also different states and rulers, have you not? " 

" Not any longer," she said. ** We are under one kinf now. 
The heroic age Siat, alas! has passed: the struggle for supre- 
inacy. Achaenas, Dorians, lonians, Persians, down to the 
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conquest, that too is but history of our misfoitunes. 
Of the War of Independence I told you last night*' 

** Yes/' he said, " it was most interesting. You made me fed 
I was but an ignoramus, in spite of the London University. 
It was there I took my degree, you know." 

She did not know, and the word conveyed nothing. Nothing 
of the hard work, the self-denial, the struggles with poverty, 
the final conquest of a partnership in London. Donald 
Gillespie tried to explain but soon found Diane made a bad 
listener. She wanted to talk of herself and to enlist his sym- 
pathies, if possible; also to gain some knowledge of the family 
history of her new friends. How was it possible to claim 
kinship with a Peer of the Realm and yet to all intents and pur- 
poses be mere middle-class English folk, living so unostenta- 
tiously as the people lived. 

So there came speedy interruption to Donald's eloquence. He 
might save all that for Marcia. It had no interest for her. 

Her curiosity rather astonished the young doctor. As a mat- 
ter of fact he knew very little of Zoe, as an important monber 
of the family circle. The Professor had, for him, dwarfed all 
other significance except, of course, Marda's. But even Marcia 
had only meant Professor Wycherley's daughter before she had 
stepped forth from obscurity into the vision of sentiment, and a 
shy worship of her beautiful self. 

However he did his best to explain pedigrees and hereditary 
claims, and the Salic Law. Incidentally he mentioned that 
Lord Tantallion had a scxnewhat evil reputation. He was a 
miserly, selfish old man. He had treated bis family abomin- 
ably. No one had a good word to say for him. His property 
was heavily mortgaged. Tantallion Castle was actually leased 
to some wealthy Americans. His Scottish moors were usually 
let for the shooting and fishing. He himself had lately taken 
up residence in the neighborhood of Bath. It was rumored he 
was half-crippled with rheumatic gout. He had gone there on 
account of the waters and the famous baths. 

** 1 only wish he was a patient of mine," laughed Donald. 
" He'd be worth a fortune." 

" Bathl " echoed Diane, in her quaint accent. " Qud drole 
de nam! What place, town, city is it, monsieur, that has the 
appellation so extraordinary? " 

'* Does it sound extraordinaiy ? " asked Donald. '' Oh, well, 
I suppose we've got used to hearing it It was cmce a city — 
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only second in importance to London, and has a history well 
worthy your attention, Miss Salvideros. I expect the Professor 
has lots of books about it, and the wonderful hot springs that 
were there in the time of the Romans, and heaven knows how 
long before I Any Encyclopaedia would give you the informa- 
tion. 

Diane's eyes glowed strangely. It was not of the City of 
Healing Waters she thought in that moment, or indeed of any- 
thing coDoemed with its history; only of the fact that some- 
where near to it, and therefore not so far removed from this 
very village of Grqrstoke, there dwelt at the present moment 
an individual whose name had startled her into active realiza- 
tion of aristocratic significance. What mattered his reputation? 
What did she care for family differences, even if they dated back 
to Sodom and Gomorrah? Nothing at all. But she did care 
very much for the knowledge so skillfully gleaned, for the happy 
chance diat had brought about this meeting, and above all for 
the <^portunity of vexing Marcia by appearing in Donald's 
company on the lawn just as she stepped out of the house to 
give him greeting. 

Marcia could not repress astonishment. She had risen half 
an hour earlier in order to meet Donald returning from the golf 
links, and here was Donald actually home and in company with 
die hated interloper who, as a rule, avoided early rising or 
violent exercise of any sort. 

She advanced, and shook hands with her fiancS, and nodded 
cooUj to Diane. " It b rather a surprise seeing you at this time 
of die morning," she said. 

'*But yes, it must seem so," answered Diane, with a gay 
snile. " But see you, my dear Marda, I have made to my^lf 
the good resolution of early rising and exercise before it is I 
settle for the day to my studies. Monsieur here assures me that 
I am truly wise. It is at once health and strength and wisdom 
I acquire. For I train my body by exerdse, and I train my 
mind by reflection — voUd tout I '* 

'* Breakfast will soon be ready, Donald," observed Marcia. 
'' But if you like, I will show you the new tennis court. There 
is just time " 

** Tennis? Ah — but that reminds me I " exclaimed Diane. 
^ I should like to learn that game of which I hear so much, i 
am not sure that it is not to my country you owe its discovery. 
Gieeoe it was fliat first discovered the importance of athletic 
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training. The Olympian games signify that. The victors of 
the Stadium were crowned in old Olympia before even the 
Roman domination. Did not Nero himself compete in one of 
those contests? " 

" I am not the least interested in what Nero did, or did not 
do," said Marcia. '' I only wonder you don't claim descent 
from that imperial tyrant. You have much in common." 

But sarcasm, like humor, was wasted upon Diane's imper- 
turbability. 

" Nero was a Roman, dear Marcia. See you not it would be 
impossible that I claim him as an ancestor. I — am purely 
Greek." 

'* Of course," snapped Marcia. *^ I apologize for such an 
error. Perhaps you will be kind enough to show Dr. Gillespie 
the tennis-court. I am sure you can convince him that it was 
your country's national game even before Olympian contests." 

She turned abruptly and went into the house through the 
open door. Donald stared after her in some bewilderment 

" Why — what's taken the lassie? " he exclaimed. " I have 
never seen her so short-tempered." 

"Have you not?" said Diane, sweetly. "Oh, but then, 
monsieur, you are not living in the house with her day by day, 
as we others." 

Donald scowled furiously at the suggestion. Marcia had 
no feminine failings for him. 

" Th^t is not a kindly speech," he said. " And, if you do not 
mind, I will not go to the tennis-court ? " 

" N'importe/* acquiesced Diane, with a shrug of her 
shoulders. " It does. not incommode me. Of a truth you Eng- 
lish — or is it British I should say? — have the strangest man- 
ners. With us — in my country, it would be most imp(dite to 
treat a guest as she, your fianc6e, has treated me. Not aoly this 
morning, but often since I came. I confess it does not surprise 
me that she should be a little jealous. I am clever, and she is 
not: at least not in the sense of intellectuality. But then^ of 
course, she is femme de menage. The Martha of the pretty 
story I read in my little Greek Testament." 

"You read the Bible in the Greek?" exclaimed Donald. 
*^ Oh, but of course I forgot — it is your national tongue. 
Only it seems a bit amazing. A girl who knows the dead 
languages, as they call them here." 

" Greek will never be a dead language. It holds too great 
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a meaning. Latin, that is of course extinct, save for use of the 
priesthood. But, look you, monsieur, to-day if you visit Greece 
— you know she has what is Eternal! The glory, the memory, 
the beauty, the achievement of all the ages. And still we hold 
the high gods throned, and the temples of their worship, and all 
the wonders of their art that no succeeding art has rivaled. 
The very paganism of the ancient race is but embodied into the 
acknowledged Church ! From a temple dedicated to the VirgixL 
Athena to a temple dedicated to the Virgin Mary is a transi- 
tion not so different. The Christians, so called, have but 
taken the attributes of the pagan deities and symbolized 
them into the attributes of their deities or saints, as suits the 
case. What virtues do they symbolize in the Churches that we 
have not symbolized once on our Olympus? Love, wisdom, 
healing, courage, sleep, death. Have you then ever thought of 
that? " 

"No — o," muttered the astonished Scot. "No, indeed I 
have not. And yet it may be true as you say. I think you are 
a very wonderful young lady. Miss Salvideros." 

" I know that I am," said Diane, complacently. " And I 
mean to do something wonderful somt day. Then, monsieur,. 
it may perhaps arrive to you to remember — this morning." 

She left him then. Left him at the foot of the stairs, for they 
had returned to the house. Left him staring after her retreating 
figure (" stocky," was what he named it to himself). And yet 
he acknowledged that she herself, the personality behind or 
within that " stocky " figure, was altogether so marvelous that 
one forgot externals while in her company. 

The whole family were seated at the breakfast-table as Donald 
entered the dining-ro(Hn. He shook hands with them all, and 
then lodcLed sc«newhat anxiously at Marcia. She avoided his 
glance. She was busy filling the tea-cups. He drew out a 
chair and sat down. 

" Had a walk? " asked Paul, handing him the toast-rack. 

'^Yes. I've been up to the golf links. Glorious morning. 
You ought to have come out, old man." 

" I was WohUemperirtes Claviering," said Paul. " It was 
reported to me that the coast was clear. I mean a certain 
important personage would not be disturbed if I chose to prac- 
tice, so I practiced." 

Donald lodced a little mystified. Marcia put the matter more 
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plainly. '* Paul means tbat he is only at liberty to use his piano 
^en Diana is out of the way. Any noise in ^ house disturbs 
her ' studies * — whatever they are." 

''That seems a bit unfortunate for Paul. Still I should 
imagine that his studies deserved more consideration than those 
of Miss Salvideros." 

" That shows how little you know Miss Salvideros. She is 
by way of being a genius, and the whole house has to bow to 
her supreme autihority.*' 

Donald glanced at the Professor. He was looking at Maida's 
flushed cheeks and quivering lips. 

" My dear," he said gently, " you are exaggerating matters, 
are you not? There is no question of 'authority.' Diane is 
self-willed, I grant you, also she has very decided views upon 
what she intends to do. But now that she has settled down into 
her own routine of life, she does not interfere with any of our 
occupations." 

" Does she natt " said Marda, bitterly. " My dear father, 
you are shut away in your life and occupations fnin the rest 
of us. There is a passive as well as an active mode of aggres- 
sion. It is difficult to define. But it is there all the time. 
Paul feels it I feel it Zoe would feel it were it not that she 
is under the spell of Diane's stronger will." 

The Professor's mild eyes turned from face to face. *' I — 
indeed I was not aware," he muttered. " I thought you had 
all settled down — at last I had hoped " 

There was a pause. He did not explain what be had hoped, 
and neither Paul nor Marda felt qualified to voice it. An 
uncomfortable silence fell upon them all. Donald felt the 
constraint and wondered again how the presence of a brilliant 
and hi^y intelligent young girl could have become a subject 
for animosity. Yet there was a change in the household gen- 
erally. A suspicion of it had touched him the previous evening ; 
it was intensified this morning. He resolved to have it out with 
PauL Perhaps it was only on account of that incessant 
practicing. It had worried him at times on week-end visits. 
But then he had confessed that dassical music did not appeal 
to. him. He could understand a waltz, a march, evtct an occa- 
sional polonaise of Chopin's many polonaises, but a great deal 
that Paul played seemed absolutdy tuneless and uninteresting. 
In his heart of hearts the young Scot rather despised music as a 
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professkm for a man. There seemed scmetfaing finicky and 
absurd in sitting at a piano in a tailcoat and ti^t collar and, 
pounding away at long dreaiy compositions that really bored 
people in their heart of hearts, only they were afraid to confess 
it And if this girl was writing, or reading, doubtless that 
peipetual "pounding" would annoy her. She had his sym- 
pathy. If Paul would only take music as a pastime, and go 
into a bank, or a stockbroker's office, and earn a decent salary, 
he would ihisk better of him. As a future professional artist 
be had no use for the young man. And now it appeared they 
were all down on this Gredc stranger because she objected to 
being disturbed at her studies. 

''How old is Miss Salvideros? " he asked abruptly. " She 
seems extraordinarily clever." 

" Father can tell you," said Marda coldly. " I have never 
asked her age." 

** Seventeen — I believe," muttered the Professor vaguely. 

"Is that all? She looks much older, and her conversa- 
tioQ " 

''Yes, she is a great talker," said Paul. " Alwa3rs reminds 
zoe of a stream let loose by the turning of a tap. Diane's tap 
is ' Ego '; add ' ist,' or ' ism,' as you please. Whatever subject 
jou start you'll find it will drift back to herself, her desires, her 
intentions, her importance. I've often wondered what her 
parents were like? You've never told us, father. Was your 
friend a Greek?" 

"Yes — no; I mean he was an Englishman. The mother 
was " 

A fit of coughing interrupted the explanation; either the tea 
or a crumb had gone the wrong way. When the choking fit 
was over the subject dr(^ped. Zoe asked who was going to 
church, and found Marcia intended to do so, greatly to Donald's 
surprise. Their previous Sunday mornings had meant a ramble 
tbroug^ the woods, or a tete-h-tHe in the garden. He had an 
uncomf (Stable sense of being in disgrace; of being punished 
^or something of which he was ignorant as cause of offense. He 
looked entreatingly at his beautiful fiancSe, but she avoided his 
Q^, or any opportunity of explanation. 

Chice again the influence of Diana Salvideros had made itsdf 
fdt as something hostile, yet Donald Gillespie could not have 
put his finger on the tiny spot that threatened to be a '* rift 
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within the lute "; could not on that cold unhappy Sunday have 
explained either to Maida or himself what had made it so 
unhappy. 

Phrosa could have told him. Phiosa could have thrown a 
li|^t on his perplexity. For she alone knew to the very core 
of such knowledge what a subtle influence was this of Diane's. 
How she hated to see any one but herself as the center of im- 
portance. What she could not gain, she would spoil for others. 
She had had no special interest in this raw young Scotsman, but 
he was Marcia's property and she hated Marcia. She therefore 
resolved to show her that she could both interest and attract 
her lover. In like manner Zoe had been devoted to her beauti- 
ful cousin. Diane had resolutely set herself to alienate that de- 
votion and draw it to herself. About Paul she did not trouble 
as yet. But when Marcia was married and out of the way she 
determined that Paul should soon follow. That left Zoe and 
herself to manage the Professor. If things went as she intended, 
Zoe might be counted out as a factor of importance; everydiing 
would then be in her own hands. She looked ahead to that 
moment of supremacy and to other moments and to other con- 
quests. Quite coolly and dispassionately she planned them all. 
Those who did not like her, or opposed her, ^ould be made to 
suffer; diere were always ways and means to accomplish that. 
Ah I brains were better than beauty. At the best it was short- 
lived, and men were proverbially fickle. It was the clever 
women who held them all the time. 

" The gods be thanked for their gifts I " she murmured to her- 
self, on that Sunday night as she came up from supper, and a 
furdier engrossing conversation with Donald Gillespie. She 
had ** got up '' her subjects during the afternoon. She led the 
way very skillfully to the point of discussion. Donald unheed- 
ing fell into the trap, and was not permitted to get out of it until 
his captor chose to retire for the night. Even then, as she gave 
him her hand, she intimated that the morning walk before break- 
fast was at his disposal. His half-diffident look at Marda's 
face stimulated her the more. "Oh, but I was forgetting 1 
Pray excuse me, I am so ignorant of your English ways. Per- 
haps it is that a young man affianced is not permitted the liberty 
of action I had suppled? " 

''What nonsense," stammered Donald, red-faced and oon- 
fiisedy '' as if that made any difference! Does it, Marcia? •* 

"Why ask — if that is your opinion?" was the sharp re^ 
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r. " I can only say that it is a little remarkable that 
Diane's fancy for early rising and morning ^i^^lks should CGm" 
cide with your well-known habits! " 

'' Remaikable — but why ? " chimed in Diane. '' To me it is 
no new habit Did I not walk out before breakfast the very first 
moming I arrive here? If I have not done so very often since 
it is on account of the weather, or that unfortunate difficulty of 
the bath. For the future I adopt it as a regular habit, and to 
oblige Monsieur Paul. He at least should be grateful." 

She gave her hand to Donald Gillespie, smiled at his per- 
plexed face, and left them all to make &e best of her explana* 

tiOQ. 

Zoe came to her cousin's room some half-hour later. She 
knew something had gone wrong; had ruffled Marcia's serene 
temper, and shown her as cold and ahnost undignified in her 
attitude to Donald. She wanted to find out the reason of such 
an attitude. When she saw Marda standing before her diess- 
ing-tabky and staring moodily at her own reflection, she was con- 
scious of a shock. The pale, grieved face and somber eyes were 
strangers to her. She went quickly forward. 

^ ICaida, darling, I came to know if — if you'd like me to 
brash your hair? " she stammered hurriedly. 

It was not what she had intended to say, but it escaped her 
in the shock of seeing that tragic face. 

Marda turned from the mirror. She made no reply, but com- 
menced to unfasten the thin lace blouse whidi had made her 
evening toilette. Zoe imhooked a dressing-gown from behind 
the doc»-, and brought it forward. The blouse and the rustling 
taffetas skirt fell to the floor. Stooping, she gathered them into 
her arms while her cousin flung on the white dressing-gown, and 
^Sl without a word, seated herself at the dressing-table. Zoe 
q)ened a drawer, took out brush and comb, and then b^an to 
withdraw pins and unloosen the soft brown coils of hair. 

Still Marda was silent 

The touch of the gentle fingers, the careful treatment of the 
ctmb, the slow regular movements of the brush, these served 
nmly to accentuate her silence. So often Zoe had done this: 
10 often fhey had talked as girls talk of all and everything that; 
means die routine of daily life, the ezdtement of some promised 
^yety, and later the near approach of that eventfiil day which 
^ould mean separation. 
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''What is it, darling?" asked Zoe at last ''You're not 
angry with me, are you? " 

" You — no! I'm not angry at all, or at least only with my- 
self for caring about what that little Fiend tried to do. She's 
dangerous, Zoe. Mind — I've warned you. All she did to-day 
was carefully planned to arouse Donald's interest and to annoy 
me. I didn't really care, because I saw through it all so plainly. 
But he believed in her, as father does, as you seem to 60. 
There's only Paul who sides with me and can read her for what 
she is. A poseuse all the time, and a hypocrite if ever there was 
onel" 

But Zoe still clung faithfully to an ideal bom of that first pas- 
sionate entreaty for trust and love. 

" I assure you, dear Marcia, she is not what you say. If you 
had seen her as I've seen her " 

"Oh — stuff and nonsense I " cried Marcia irritably. " She 
is an actress of parts, and knows how to work on your sympa- 
thies. You're too credulous, Zoe — and too affectionate. It's 
easy to get over you. If you had put in sudi a day as Fve 
done " 

Her voice broke off shaiply. She turned her head. The 
brush paused, half raised in its labor of smoothing the waving 



" What was that? A knock? " 

" I think so." 

The knock was repeated. A timid, imcertain little knock that 
seemed hesitating to signalize more than an appeal for admis- 
sion. 

" Come in I " said Marcia, sharply. 

The door opened. Diane stood there. She wore a loose 
blue gown of Pyrenean wool. Her hair was twisted in a 
thick mass on the top of her head. There was something apol- 
ogetic and subdued in her attitude. 



IX 

MARCIA stared at that queer figure. 
Then a hot wave of anger suiged through her body* 
She could feel the blood rush through her veins. It 
sent its crimson tide to throat and cheeks and temples, and with 
the anger came a sense of amazement. Diane had never dared 
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came to her room before. What did she mean by this intrusion 
>- to-night of all nights? 

She sprang up from her chair; the brush fell to the ground. 
Her lovely hair fell in loose tangles over her shoulders. 
What on earth do you want? " she demanded sharply. 
Ah! please don't be angry. I felt I had to come. I — 
could not sleep unless I had told you that I was sorry for hav- 
ing offended you to-day. I could so plainly see that I had done 
sa But you must forgive. Remember I know nothing of love 
or lovers or the rules that mean — how is it you say? — le temps 
qu'an se faU le cceur. It did not occur to me that I should not 
valk or talk to your young fianci — (his name I cannot get to 
my tongue). I assure you it shall not occur again." 

^ You are mistaken, Diane/' said Marcia, coldly. " There is 
Qo need to apologize to me. It was of no importance at all that 
jou chose to monopolize Dr. Gillespie: neither are there any 
niks sudi as you suggest for engaged couples. If that's aU 
you wanted to say you have given yourself needless trouble. 
Good-night." She turned her back on the supplicant and le- 
nmed her chair. 

Diane threw a hesitating glance round the room. *' But how 
Aarming this is — your English chambre de vierge. It has 
tnily that aspect; all so white, so pure, and of a simplicity that 
cannien<k itself." 

** Periiaps you are going to suggest you would like to appro- 
priate it when I have gone? Let me assure you at once that 
the room will be Zoe's. Some of this furniture is hers, for that 
matter. Her present attic wouldn't hold it." 

Diane walked over to the chintz-covered easychair by the 
fiiq^ace and seated herself. 

'* I had no such idea in my mind, dear Marcia. I wish you 
would rid yourself of unfriendly suspicions. I have all now 
^nanged as I wish, and I shall not interfere with you any more. 
I am beginning to understand that the way of the English host 
is not the way of the more hospitable Greek. N'importe, We 
^ set aside all that. And soon you will be married to that 
oice young mededn, with the strange speaking voice, and the 
kind eyes. I do hope you will be very happy, though marriage 
I have heard is a state of great risks and mudi derangement." 

** I hardly suppose you expect me to enter upon a discussion 
on Aat subject at this time of night? " flashed out Marcia. 

'* No. I make no such mistake. But I have heard — read, I 
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mean — that the young English demoiseUe dearly loves du 
causerie intimS in die bedroom while she brushes ihe hair. Not 
that we are once more friends, en ban accord, I propose that yo^ 
and Zoe show to me something of those prSparatians de manage 
We are all en itat de vierge; sisters of misfortune, or good for 
tune, as you choose to call it, and I confess to a curiositS inarmi 
to see once for all the marriage trotisseau of the soon-to-be-bride 
You win not be so cruel as to deny me this privil^e, dear Mar 
cia ? I — for once — entreat a favor at your hands.'' 

Marcia's eyes met Zoe's in the mirror as they faced eac^ 
other. 

" I thought you had not troubled to come here with any othel 
purpose than a seeming apology, Diane. But frankly — I A 
not care to show you my trousseau." 

Diane's face expressed supreme astonishmoit, but her vdo 
was mild as that of nesting dove. 

" You do not care? That means you are unwilling? Yd 
will not give a pleasure to the poor little foreign stranger wfai 
never has known, and never may know, such mysteries for her 
self. A la bonne heuref It is at one, this discourtesy, wit] 
many others you have shown me. I shall not forget." 

She rose with dignity. The dignity of the one who has rigb 
and is supremely conscious of putting her antagonist in th 
wrong. 

*' I wish you good-night: ban repos, and dreams of your be 
loved one. Good-night to you also, Zoe. Perhaps it will b 
your turn next to make the marriage contract. I think — ir 
deed, I am sure — there will then be no such ungracious refusa 
as this of your cousin's." 

She opened the door and left the room. 

** Thaoik goodness! " muttered Marcia. 

" But, dear, you were very ungracious. What harm would 
have done to show her those lovely things? They are jui 
there, in those drawers." 

Marcia gave a sudden little shiver. " What harm? I don 
know. Only I feel that if she touched and examined my thin| 
I should hate to wear them! If I had shown them to her 
should have felt that her eyes read meanings — Oh I you ai 
such an innocent child, Zoe — I can't explain. Only this, 
tell you there are minds so impure they cast their significanc 
into everything they see. That girl's soul holds a knowledge < 
evil that you or I cannot even imagine. Couldn't you teU tha 
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her ooming here to-night M^as only a pretense to get in, and to 
persuade me to show her the trousseau? She has seen Donald. 
Possibly that brings the fact of our marriage home to her mind. 
It awoke the prurient curiosity I read in her eyes. To have 
shown her those things would have meant their eternal desecra- 
tion for me." 

" How strange," murmured 7jo^. '^ You must indeed dislike 
Diane. But, if you felt like that " 

'* I felt as if I were watching the slow unfolding coils of a 
stake," shuddered Marcia. " I cannot explain; I cannot rea- 
son. I only fed she is an enemy. I am as sure, Zoe, as that I 
sit here that she will bring nothing but trouble and disturbance 
(h this house; cm any house, or household, where she elects to 
plant herself. I cannot say why I feel this, but I do feel it: so 
stnmgly that I long to go to my father and beg him to send her 
back to her own land, and to her own people. We would be well 
rid of her!" 

Zoe listened. Her face grew paler and paler. Her slender 
hands trembled as she brushed those thick soft waves about her 
cousin's shoulders. 

"" It seems no use to say anything to you, Marcia," she said. 
"Only I do hope it is only prejudice: that Diane will prove 
quite different from what you say." 

'" You may hope it, my child, but hope isn't conviction. One 
<by you will remember what I said said, perhaps regret you did 
oot believe me." 

A few days passed quietly and imeventfully. 

Diane kept up the habit of early rising, and the before-break- 
iast walks and Paul thankfully utilized the hours of absence for 
kaks and exercises. Any further practicing had to be done in 
dse drawing-room with closed doors, and judicious choice of sub- 
jects. Diane had graciously announced that when her study 
^ was also closed and Paul played merely Chc^in or Grieg 
^ suffered less disturbance. 

But the boy's discontent grew apace. He was slowly making 
ap his mind to leave home. He would insist on that year in 
^lemiaiiy so often discussed and forbidden. He wanted six 
iours a day at the piano and that was impossible at home. But 
he resolved to wait until Marcia's marriage was over and then 
H«ak to his father on the subject. Only a few weeks now inter- 
vened before that important event. The ceremony was to be 
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very quiet A few friends at the church, and no breakfast or 
reception afterwards. Paul, as Donald's best man, was alnuMt 
as nervous as the bridegroom, and Zoe, as the solitary brides- 
maid, rehearsed the taking of bouquet and gloves with serious 
trepidation. 

But all such matters were never discussed before Diane. 
Marcia found herself fully occupied after that eventful Sunday. 
Donald had written a long semi-apologetic letter entreating for- 
giveness if he had vexed her, and assuring her that it had been 
quite unintentional. Marcia forgave him the more readily in 
that she knew his plea was honest. Her '* braw laddie," as 
Paul named him, was far too straight and single-hearted to 
be any match for the wiles of such a girl as Diane SalvideroB. 
Indeed, as she cooled down into her normal self, Marda felt a 
little ashamed of her own display of temper. It would have 
been wiser to ignore Diane's attempted treachery. However, 
that was past and over, and Donald was penitent, and she found 
it easy enough to forgive. Marcia Wycherley had many fine 
and generous qualities, and was almost *' clannish " in her love 
of her family. Anything that touched them roused her to in- 
dignaticm. Hence her anger at Paul's discomforts, and die 
Professor's evident fear of this interloper. 

It puzzled her why he should be so afraid and unnerved. 
Why any bond of friendship with a dead man should have been 
weighted with obligations that threatened his own freedom, and 
the domestic peace of the household. But her questions and 
hints were alike evaded. She found it best to say nothing and 
just accept the inevitable. 

After those tew halcyon days when Diane's apology had so 
astonished her, she found it necessary to go up to London on 
some important matter concerned with the furnishing of her 
new home. Donald Gillespie shared the house of his partner, 
an elderly bachelor, and it had been arranged that the young 
couple should have the upper part, leaving the surgery, study, 
and one bedroom for the use of Dr. McTavish. Tlie practioe 
was a large and lucrative one, and Marcia would not come un- 
dowered to her husband. She had an income of £200 a year 
from her mother, amply sufficient for her dress and personal 
expenses. Added to this she was eminently practical, and an 
excellent manager. There seemed every prospect that the young 
couple would set out on life's most important journey wm 
eguipped for all contingencies. 
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Ifaicia had not considered it necessary to acquaint Diane wifli 
her xDtended absence, but she heard it from Phrosa the momiiig 
of Marcia's departure. 

''To London — you say? I wonder why is that? What 
takes her there?" 

She looked up from her morning meal of toast and coffee and 
fruit 

"Will she then stay with the fiancS? Is that also a habit 
of these strange people ? " 

** I think die stays with a friend/' said Phrosa. " It would 
not be C4ntvenable — the other, see you? " 

"They axe so extraordinary, these English, nothing would 
aupriseme." 

She rose suddenly, and went to the window, and threw it 
open to a glory of sunshine. The orchard was like a bridal 
bouquet of snowy blossoms. The distant hills circling the val- 
\ef were of the misty blue of hyacinths. Diane leaned out and 
drank in a deep draught of the fragrance of the outer world. 

''Look you, Phrosa 1 " she suddeoly exclaimed. " I have in 
me to-day a desire uncontrollable I I wish to be out and away 
over those hills yonder. I want air, space, swift movement I 
I must descend and interview my guardian. Perhaps it is that 
I take Zoe with me. The little cousin si gentile, and so docile 
to me. I have a thought — also. It has whispered to me of 
late, but to-day it leaps into the possibility of action. Listen, 
low, for this is wisdom, and you must acknowledge it." 

" I am listening, Diane," said the patient Phrosa. 

" WeQ, I tell you there is never anything for anybody in this 
workl save what they take, Mark you that. Nothing is given, 
piufiTered of itself. Every human creature has to find out what 
it wants, and then get it. Those who are clever, far-seeing, of a 
coarage undaunted, they get it — safe enough. The fools and 
tbe cowards fail — every time." 

'' I suppose all that means that you want something special 
May, Diane, and are going to get it? " 

" I do want something — very special, very important Also 
it is not easy to obtain. But difficulties do not ever frighten 
me." 

" That is true, Diane." 

Phrosa was putting the breakfast things together on a tray 
preparatory to leaving the room. The girl turned her back on 
the window and came to the table where she had her meals. 
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" Voyez done: you will bring to me that long travding coat 
I wore OQ my journey, and the little hat with the motor veil 
attached." 

*' Are you going motoring, Diane? " 

" That is my desire. I shall descend and request of my guai^ 
dian to telephone to the place where one obtains a car. It 
should be here soon, within an hour. Then I go for the day, over 
those hills I have gazed at so long; over that white road wfaidi 
ever invites me. Do you know where I shall arrive, Phrosa? " 

" No, indeed I do not," was the stolid response. " But as 
long as you know, that is all that is necessary." 

" I shall arrive at a city of importance. We saw nothing of 
it that foggy evening when the train brought us here. But one 
has told me that it is old and curious and beautifuL It is a 
city of note, my Phrosa. Of the time of the Romans, our old 
enemies and rivals. Strange they should have established them- 
selves there — once." 

" And what are you going to do i^dien you get to this city, 
Diane? If I know anything of you it is not on account of its 
history, or of the Romans eidier, that you visit it." 

Diane laughed softly and mirdilessly. 

" You are ever suspicious of me, Phrosa. I assure yoa my 
motives are of the most innocent. I only desire to see die Ci^ 
of Healing Waters because of its history and associations. As- 
sez — I must depart, and make that interview. It is fortunate 
that they have a telephone in the house. Otherwise it would 
mean a telegram, and to send to the post ofiGice. Well, Phrosa, 
I depart, and you may, in my absence, give service of the broon 
and duster to this my sanctuary. I know you long desire to 
do so." 

" Vou're not going downstairs like that, Diane? " remoD- 
strated the woman, with a disapproving glance at the untidily 
rolled hair and loose linen jacket that Diane favored in her ovm 
quarters. 

'* Ah, mon Dieuf I forget. No, I will make my toilette be- 
fore I descend. The good Professor, he might have a shocL 
They are always so neat, so comme U faut, these English giik. 
Leave that tray there, and come and help me. I must nuka 
haste." 

Phrosa obeyed, and some ten minutes later Diane was knock- 
ing at the door of the Professor's study. His weary questioiii 
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** Who is there? " carried even in its weariness the fear of that 
quick answer he had learned to dread. 

" C'est mat: Diane. May one enter? " 

She never waited for the rductant permission that she always 
aswimrd as given. 

The Professor looked up at her entrance. He wondered what 
new demand was awaiting patient remonstrance or unwilling 
consent* 

" Ban jaur, man gardien. It is two, three days I see you not. 
I have come to request one — no, two little favors. The first — 
have you there among your books of historical information one 
that is of the City of Bath? The second — will you permit 
that I order for the day a motor-car to take me there? I desire 
much to see it. And no other mode is at once so possible, or so 
onvenient." 

*' A motorcar? But there is no garage nearer than Frome. 
And they may not have a car." 

'' I can try. The day is yet young. May I use the telephone, 
or will the good Jenkins work it for me? " 

Jenkins was the somewhat ancient butler and general facto- 
tum of the house. But the Professor knew he didiked the tele- 
phone as a modem invention, and made gruesome mistakes over 
its use. He rose from his writing-table. 

" I will telephone for you. Your foreign accent might create 
misunderstandings. It is rather an expensive business though, 
a car out here, and then to Bath and back." 

" Expensive? But you are rich, is it not? And you would 
not refuse to me this little pleasure? " 

She was following him out of the door and into the square, 
oak-paneled hall. The telephone-box was in a comer apart, 
and tiie book of addresses and directions hung on a nail below 
the receiver. 

The old man took up the book, and found the address and 
number of a garage. He rang up and there followed the usual 
confused question and demand. The waiting for response that 
always follows a call; the attendant impossibility of securing the 
requued number or that number's personal response to interroga- 
tion. The Professor spoke at length, and with gradual loss of 
patience. At last conclusions were arrived at. He turned to 
^ anxious and expectant by his side. 

** Yes, you can have a car; open. What time? " 
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" But now, at once. Soon as it is possible to send it out; and 
rugs, please, if they have them, though the day is of summer to 
all appearance." 

The Professor gave the necessary instructians. " In about 
forty-five minutes," he said, replacing the receiver. " Are you 
going by yourself, Diane? " 

** No, I invite the little Zot to accompany me. It will doubt- 
less be a pleasure for her. She has expressed to me that she 
also loves the motor-car. I cannot understand, mon gardien, 
why you have not one of your own." 

'' Perhaps I'm old-fashioned. But it gives me more pleasure 
to walk through the country than to race at top-speed, smothered 
in dust, and imaUe to appreciate the beauty one sees because 
there is no time to see it. Also, my dear, a motor-car is a some- 
what expensive toy. I am not by any means a rich man." 

*' Are you not? " said Diane thoughtfully. '' That surprises 
me. I had thought you were." 

She was following him, as he walked slowly back to his study. 
He paused in the doorway. '^ I hope you will enjoy your out- 
ing," he said. " They have promised a careful chauffeur. You 
can tell him where you wish to go. Is there anything else? " 

*' That book. I need not remove it from here. It is just to 
find out a few incidents of the route, and the place, and the — 
hotels." 

'* The hotels ? What on earth do you want to know about the 
hotels?" 

" One must have luncheon, you know." 

'' Well, I cannot help you there. I have only an old history 
of Bath. That would serve no purpose. You want a guide- 
book. I should advise you to ask the chauffeur to take you to 
the best hotel. He would know." 

Diane reflected. " Perhaps you are right. I may more 
readily discover what I require when I am at the place itself. 
Au revoir, monsieur. I go to find the little 2^, and to prepare 
mysdf for the excursion." 

She nodded gayly and departed. The Professor breathed a 
sigh of relief. For one day he would have the house to himself 
as of old. 

Diane meani/^ile ran upstairs to find Zoe. She was in Mar- 
da's room tidying away some scattered remnants of her cousin's 
hurried packing. 

" Zoe — listen then. I have a project of the most delightful! 
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It has come to me that we make for ourselves a little excursion. 
I have ordered a car. It arrives within an hour. So you have 
time enough. You will like that, will you not? " 

" A car — a motor-car, do you mean? " 

" But yes. And we go off, just you and I, for the day. Does ' 
it not please you, then? You do not look so gay as I had 
hoped." 

*'0f course I am pleased. Only — I was so astonished. 
How on earth did you get a car, Diane? " 

" Does it not arrive to you that I have a brain to conceive and 
a wit to execute ? The car is ordered by telephone. Your good 
unde he approves. All you have to do is to dress. Have you a 
motor coat and veil ? " 

" Oh, yes; at least I could borrow one of Marcia's veils. She 
iran't mind.'' 

Suddenly Diane's eyes turned to the large white enameled 
wardrobe with its many drawers. The sight of it brought to her 
mind a certain request and a curt refusal. Her eyes flashed. 

"Marcia — she has gone to London? It chances then that 
jcu have the charge of Uie garde-fobe yonder. Zoe, chMe, you 
can now show to me that trousseau of hers. She is not here. 
She will never know." 

The color swept to Zoe's temples. 

" No, Diane. You mustn't ask me. It would be most dis- 
hcoorable. Marcia does not wish any one to see these things." 

^ What an id6e fantastique! It will not hurt them. Is she 
of a modesty so prudish that only for his eyes, her lover-hus- 
band, are those miracles of lace and silk and batiste, that you 
once to me described? " 

^ Marcia's reasons are her own« I never inquired into them." 

*' But she would not know. She is not here. Oh, Zoe, do 
not refuse mel I give to you a pleasure to-day, just of my own 
good nature; why, on your part, can you not do for me this one 
little thing?" 

" I have told you, Diane. Please don't ask me any more. I 
couldn't betray Marcia's trust. I am sure you would not like 
such a diing done to yourself." 

Diane frowned impatiently. ''Myself — I should not make 
any such ridiculous objections to a simple request. But — 
^<iisse%4,a tranquiUe/ I shall not again ask of you a favor. I 
see diat Marcia has your heart. I — am of no account" 

Zoe looked perplexed. It seemed to her so simple a thing. 
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She was trusted, and she must keep that trust Had positicms 
been reversed she could not see herself trying to persuade Diane 
to break a promise. 

She kept silent, and Diane suddenly remembered that she had 
' other uses for the gentile p*tite cousine. It would not do to 
quarrel with her. Still — it was unfortunate that she hdd so 
rigid a code of honor. 

To the Greek girl scruples were unknown as long as her own 
interests were to be served. However, she must be wary for a 
time. Her brow cleared. 

" Eh bien! I say no more. Dress yourself warmly, cherie, 
for the day is cool, and the car will be open. Also it is we go a 
long way; many miles." 

She closed the door, and went on and down the corridor to her 
own room. Once more the sparkle of enterprise danced in her 
eyes, and she laughed aloud as she moved to and fro, opening 
<h^wers and searching for a special blouse of orange and russet 
hues that owned the Rue de la Pais as sponsor, and set off her 
dusky skin and glossy hair to advantage. It seemed a pity to 
cover up so dainty a garment with the thick motor coat that she 
must wear. Yet Diane smiled as she adjusted and drew its full- 
ness into approved lines kept taut by her skirt band. 

'^That — to show when my coat is open, and the veil of 
orange afloat from my chapeau. 1 like it well. And the effect 
is striking. One must remark it, even if old, and si peu amiable, 
as I have heard." 

Which was a somewhat obscure remark, thou^ to Diane it 
possessed significance. 



TIE car duly arrived. An imposing looking affair bear- 
ing the significant stamp of Charon, and driven by a 
chauffeur in neat green livery. Diane stood on fhe 
steps and surveyed it with favor. " One day it shall arrive that 
I have such a car of my own," she informed Zoe, who meekly 
responded: ^ Do you reidly think so, Diane? " 

Diane gave orders majestically. " You will drive us the pret- 
tiest route to Bath, and then take us round the town so that we 
see what it is like : apris — I mean afterwards I wish to call at 
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the rooms of the Baths. There is some name — perhaps you 
know?" 

^ Pump Rooms, miss, I expect you mean? " 

" It has a quaint sound, but no doubt that is it. You under- 
stand now, is it not? " 

" Yes, miss." 

The man touched his cap. Diane seated herself beside Zoe, 
and drew up the rug over their knees. The car glided down the 
avenue and through the gates, and Diane gave a little sigh of 
satisfaction. This was joy indeed. A luxurious mode of tran- 
sit that she greatly appreciated. Zoe enjoyed it equally, though 
she had an uneasy sense of extravagance. It would cost £5 
at least, this outing, and that seemed a great deal of money to 
spend on a few hours of selfish pleasure. However she said 
luothing to her companion. Possibly she knew by this time that 
anything Diane desired meant absolute disregard of conse- 
quences. The fact that the chauffeur took them through the 
magnificent park and grounds of Longleat aroused Diane to sud- 
den voracious eagerness. She stopped the car: she asked a 
dozen eager questions. She had never seen any place so typ- 
ically " Ouida-ish," so fitted to her own ideas of the " stately 
homes of England," and their aristocratic significance. The 
beautiful mansion with its mixture of Italian and English archi- 
tecture, its stately frontage, its muUioned windows, its lake and 
(feer park set every nerve of her rapacious nature to covetous 
ecstasy. 

" lliis — then it is to be rich and great 1 " she exclaimed, her 
hands tight clasped, her eyes ablaze. " Oh, Zoe, but how it is 
unfair that some should possess so much, and others — rien du 
total Nothing! God is cruelly unjust, if indeed it is God who 
determines sudh matters. By myself, I think otherwise. What 
have these people done or their ancestors in those far-off times 
of war and treas<xis that they should possess all this? " 

" But, Diane, all great families have such inheritance. It is 
their right. England, or indeed any country, search where you 
will, could not exist without the aristocracy, or governing dass." 

" What about America? " 

" Oh, that is different. It is a great Republic. It is also 
a New World in comparison with Europe, which has always 
heild an hereditary monardiy and corresponding d^;rees of rank 
and dignity." 

" Of course, that I know. But my point is why the inherit- 
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ance is so arbitrary. Why, for instance, I should sot be e&r 
titled to something as fine as — this? " 

She waved her arm significantly. Possibly the chauffeur took 
the gesture as a signal, for he started the car again, while the 
browsing deer looked up from their green retreat and gazed soft- 
eyed and wondering after the noisy vehicle. 

For some moments Diane was silent. Zoe's eyes dwelt in 
rapt admiration on every new revdation of glade or open space 
of gliding swans and gleaming water. Although Gre3rstoke was 
only a few miles distant she had never been through this en- 
chanting park. Doubtless the Professor would have been wd- 
come to explore it, or visit at the mansion, but he had never 
troubled to introduce himself. He wanted nothing from society, 
and disliked the tiresome obligations of its entertainments. A 
garden party, a reception, even a more intimate invitation would 
have only bored him. All he asked of life was peace, and to be 
left alone. 

Alone with his books and his work, and his memories of 
things outlived. 

Diane's silence lasted until they were through the last lodge 
gates. Then she turned to her companion. ''Tell me, Zoe, 
has your grandfather, that old Earl of whom you qx)ke, an 
estate like this? " 

" I really don't know," said Zoe. '' I was brou^t up in 
ignorance of my grandfather. Only when I left sdiool, and 
came here to live, did I learn who he was, and how crueUy he 
had behaved to my mother." 

** Do you cherish that against him? Does it not seem to you 
but natural that the aristocrat who is an aristocrat would desire 
to keep his descendants en ligne, so to say, with his own dignity? 
Is not for that reason royal marriages are arranged so carefully? 
Rank has its obligations. Otherwise, it would soon cease to be 
rank." 

" You are so worldly-wise, Diane, that you frighten me. I 
must say happiness means more to me than ambition. People 
of exalted station have always to sacrifice sudi happiness be- 
cause it would be sure to mean an unsuitable choice." 

" It is a duty," repeated Diane doggedly. 

" If my mother had fulfilled that duty I should not be sitting 
here now, with you." 

That, possibly, had not occurred to the caviler. Zoe was a 
*^ find," a useful person to be used for future advantage. All 
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dungs conadeied it was perhaps as well that that mesalliance in 
the family had left her stranded on shores of utility. There 
were many ways in which she could be useful. Diane's calcula- 
tioDS branched in more than one direction. Some one she must 
always have at her beck and call, and she could not begin the 
training too soon. There would come a time 

Zoe's voice broke the current of her thou^t. 

" Isn't that view beautiful, Diane? It really is a joy to be 
out on such a dayl " 

But Diane gave only curt response. It annoyed her that 
Zoe did not express more gratitude to her as the giver .of such 
joy. The dea ex machina, in more senses than one. She would 
have liked to be thanked and extolled every hour that spelt speed 
and progress, and changeful beauty; enjoyment so widely differ- 
ent from a mere walk through the stony lanes, or up those swell- 
ing hills that meant local environment. 

But Zoe, enjoying it all as she did with every grateful sense, 
forbore to give Diane the position of benefactress. The person 
to whom her thanks were due seemed to be the Professor. He 
would have to pay for this outing, and had been cajoled by 
Diane into sanctioning an extravagance neither she nor Marda 
had ever dreamt of su^^ing. There was always the train if 
they wished to go to Bath or Bristol, or any of the neighboring 
towns scattered in prodigal and inviting interests over all this 
lovely district So she did not pour out gratitude even in an- 
swer to avid hints, and that simply because it did not occur to 
her that gratitude was needed. It would have been the height 
of selfishness if Diane had gone off by herself in a luxurious 
car capable of holding four people. Indeed she was secretly 
vexed that the motor trip had been arranged in Marcia's at>- 
sence, for she dearly loved motoring and the scarcity of oppor- 
tunities only enhanced their value. 

Presently Diane relaxed into sulky silence. The miles sped 

swiftly by in ever-lessening numbers. Beckington, Shawford, 

Wodverton; the lovely run up to Limpley Stcke, on to Claver- 

toD, and then some three miles further the chaiiffeur stopped 

^to point out — Bath. 

Diane's eyes took it in with the surprised interest of a 
stranger. It was far more picturesquely situated than she had 
unag^ied. From their present vantage point the city looked 
inoie beautiful than Athens. It seemed to her quite foreign of 
aspect, its ancient grace unmarred by pretentiousness of ardii- 
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tecture: its mellow grays and greens shining to the glory of 
the spring day. 

'^ To think that was here, all this time, and I never knewl " 

Something in the quiet dignity of spires and cresoents, of 
church towers and grove and garden set amidst the encircling 
hOls, touched even her callous nature to momentary enthusiasm. 

The car glided on and downwards into Pulteney Street, with 
its fine houses and air of stately aloofness, then over the bridge 
and that tumultuous sweep of the Avon pouring itself over the 
weir into the smoother stretch of water which circled the Insti- 
tution Gardens. 

At the Empire Hotel the man drew up. " Will you be stop- 
ping here for luncheon, miss? " he inquired. 

"Lunche(»i? Oh — of course, I was forgettingi " 

Diane rose and glanced at the imposing building. Zoe's 
hand touched her arm. 

'' Isn't this too grand a place? It will be very expensive. 
Have you brought enough money? " 

Diane gave a little cry. " Money? No, I brought none. It 
did not occur to me. Have you any? " 

'' I have a sovereign, and some loose silver." 

'^ Oh — that is sufficient. It is only luncheon we require." 

" And the man? " whispered Zoe. 

Diane turned to the chauffeur with the air of an empress. 
^' You will have some repast, also. Direct them to charge it to 
my account. Miss Salvideros." 

Then she swept up the broad shallow steps to the entrance- 
hall, with an effect of floating amber, and imperious importance. 

" Show us to a room, and we desire luncheon," she said to a 
liveried official. He bowed and passed them on to a neat 
chambermaid vrho led the way to tiie ladies' cloakroom, where 
she and Zoe brushed off the dust of the journey and refreshed 
ihemselves with cold water, to which Diane added what beauty 
specialists term a "dust of powder." Then in her (Nrange 
blouse and dark skirt and widi the amber-tinted veil floating 
from her hat she marched into the dining-room. 

A good many people were there, just finishing lundiecm. 
The head waiter conducted them to a table by a window, and 
Diane gave her orders without troubling to consult Zoe. 

" Chicken mayonnaise, a salad, a compete. To drink? — 
Oh, some white wine. Hock? Yes. Half a bottle and apol* 
linaris. Cest assez" 
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Sbc put down ibe carte du jour, and glanced round the room. 
To Zoe her aplomb seemed astonishing. She might have been 
used to palatial hotds, and the selections of a menu all her life. 
And die had only come from an insignificant island in the 
fgeanSea. 

Just as the chicken mayonnaise was put before her, Diane's 
eyes fdl upon the opposite table. It had only one occupant, an 
dderly wlut&-haired man. He had a thin, cruel-looking face. 
One foot rested on a stool; an ebony stick stood beside his chair. 
His eyes were curiously keen for an old man and though the; 
txpression of his face was one of pride and ill-temper, Diane 
opiniooed fiiat it was a clever face. It indicated a sense of 
power, the arrogance of one used to obedience, and resentful of 
opposition. 

Her Ici^, direct gaze seemed to attract his notice. He favored 
her with a sharp glance. It signified, ** You're ugly as hell, 
but youU caun$ for all that." 

The waiter at Diane's elbow was pouring out chablis into her 
glass. She questioned him, her voice discreetly lowered. 

''Who is that old gentleman opposite to me? Do you 
kuoir?'' 

^Yes, miss. He comes here very often for lunch. He is 
staying in Bath. He is Lord TantaUion, miss." 

Diane gave a faint gasp. Her eyes shot out amazed interro- 
gation. 

''Lord— Tantallion? The Earl? Mon Dieuf Zoe, do 
7QU hear? Do you then know who that is so near to you? " 

"Otk^ hush I " entreated Zoe in agony of confusion. For it 
Koned to her that not only the next table but the whole room 
iBust have heard that loud whispered duolqgue. 

The waiter filled her glass also; put down the bottle, and 
i^edied. Diane tossed her wine into a tumbler, filled it up with 
the mineral water and drank it thirstily. Then she looked at 
Zoe. 

*' Quelle chancel It is as if Fate had played to our hands. 
That he should be here! Your grandfather? Of course now 
j^ will make yourself known to him, is it not? " 

" I shall do nothing of the sort," said Zoe, crimson and dis- 
^'^ssed. '< How can yoa even think of such a thing, Diane? " 

*' Think! Is it not natural? What then have you, Zoe, 
to lock 80 disoompoeed? " 
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" Ohl for goodness sake, Diane, let the subject drop. I told 
you how matters stood. I am not gdng to attempt to alter 
them." 

" Then — I think you are all that is of the most foolish ! It 
is an opportunity sent of the gods. He has an air at once kind 
and commanding. And he is your grandfather — yours! Of 
course you will at least say to him who you are — not now — 
but when we have finished our luncheon. We can make the 
opportunity for ourselves." 

Zoe contemplated her mayonnaise in silence. 

" Do you hear? " 

" Yes." 

" Then why " 

" It is no use talking about it, Diane. That old man behaved 
very cruelly to my mother. He said he cast her off forever — 
and her children also. Do you think " 

'^ I think that what is said in heat of anger does not hold good 
after the anger is over. Doubtless he has long forgotten. 
Doubtless he would be glad to welcome you if only you would 
approach him with meekness, and penitence." 

" Penitence! What on earth have I to repent of? " 

" The estrangement of years; the misfortune of family — jan, 
is that the word? En disaccord; tout d fait deplorable. Ah, 
chirie, he seems to me an old and kindly man that one mij^ 
well love and be proud to claim of kinship. If it were I, libo 
stood in your place, my heart would counsel a gentler attitude; 
would remind me of duty. Ou sont les neiges d'antan? Gone, 
vanished, melted into the sunshine of to-day. So should it be 
with family quarrels. The years cool our anger; set right our 
judgment. Abide by my counsel, I entreat you. See you not 
what it means? Always you tell me your good uncle is not 
rich. Well, if he had not you to support, and Marcia also^ 
he would have the more for himself. I think you are veiy 
wrong not at least to make the effort of conciliation with this 
rich grandfather." I 

StSl Zoe said nothing. Only her appetite seemed to haw 
vanished. She played with the mayonnaise instead of eating it 
Diane tock her food in vigorous gulps; but all the time she kept 
her eyes fixed on that opposite table. All the time she was tq^- 
ing to think of some method of introducing herself to its 96K- 
tary occupant. How oddly Fate had taken matters into its#oiwn 
hands. She had determined to go to the Pump Room and^find 
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oit wbere the Earl was sta3dng. Once that knowledge was in 
her possession she would use all her persuasion to induce Zoe 
to call on him, and endeavor to heal the breach of years. And 
h\ Chance had directed them to this hotel, and the Earl him- 
sdf was within a dozen yards of their table. Zeus be praised 
for his goodness! 

The waiter was at her side once more. A sudden idea seized 
her. She whispered something in his ear, as he bent over a 
proffered dish. ^* Five dullings to you, if you will accidentally 
kick that stick of the Lord Tantallion, so that it falls this way." 

The man looked astonished. But he had served an appren- 
ticeship in London and Parisian restaurants, and had come 
iOQss many queer sorts of ladies in his time. He gave her a 
quick glance. He had noted the motor-car from the window. 
That orange veil was conspicuous. The promised tip was 
double what he had expected. It was worth while to risk the 
old Earl's wrath : a miser of the first order who never gave more 
than a shiUing, though he came so often. 

He placed Sie compote of fruit before this queer-locking, for- 
ogQ young lady, then he turned incidentally to the next table. 
A second later there was a clatter; confusion. Diane had 
sprang from her seat, and picked up the ebony stick. The 
dunsy waiter was profuse in apologies, but he knew better than 
to interfere with the young lady's prompt action. She placed 
the stick by the old man's side. He was obliged to thasJc her. 
Her radiant smile and murmured pleasantry almost made him 
forg^ her ugliness. She bowed, and returned to her table, fac- 
uig Zoe's crimson indignation. 

'* You did that on purpose, Diane! " 

"What have you then? On purpose? You will say next 
that it was I who knocked down the stick-of -support! ** 

Zoe had more than a suspicion that the exploit had been 
arranged, but she could not very well say so. 

Again silence reigned. She took a few mouthfuls of compote, 
noting that Diane's eyes, though ostensibly on her plate, were 
carefully watchful of that next table. 

At last the old man rose. His movements were awkward. 
He leant heavily on the table, and seized the supporting stick 
with the other hand. In a moment Diane was at his side. 

" Ah, monsieur, permit me. Let me assist, I beg." 

She pushed aside the chair, and offered a solid shoulder. 
If you would but lean on me — with the other hand." 
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The Earl gave a gruff laugh. *' My good young lady, I dont 
need your help. I'm not a cripple yet. But — if you'd ring the 
bell over there, I'd be obliged. That rascal of a valet of mine 
is late as usual. He — ah, there he is! I needn't trouble 
you." 

" It is no trouble, I assure you, monsieur. I should be hon- 
ored if in any way I could render a little service to one so — so 
distinguished." 

His sharp eyes flashed a question. 

" Do you know who I am? " 

** But yes, monsieur; I have that pleasure. Also by luq^ 
chance, I am lunching here with a near relative of your own." 

"What the devil do you mean? " 

His glance flashed from her to Zoe — to the delicate profile 
and golden hair that showed under her hat. 

" Have I been so unfortunate as to anger you ? I ask pardon. 
But it is by mere accident that my friend there has discoveied 
you are her grandfather. She is Miss Zoe Wycherley." 

The Earl's face blanched to the hues of his old-fashioned 
Gladstonian collar. He stared at the audacious speaker^ and 
then at the pretty flower-like face so proudly averted. 

" Wycherley," he muttered hoarsely. " You mistake, yoUBf 
lady. I have no relative of that name." 

He turned abruptly and seized the arm of his waiting attaMt 
ant, and poured out a flood of language on his unoffending held 
that even gout hardly excused. 

But Marsh was used to it. His lordship was a Tartar and 
no mistake; but then so were other lordships. And the plsoe 
was easy, and " perks " were numerous. He gave his arm and 
piloted the wrathful peer across the now deserted dining-roon 
and so out to the waiting carriage, which for sheer obstinacy be 
still used because most of his contemporaries had taken to 
motors. 

Diane from her vantage point of the window saw him depait^ 
caught a last glimpse of white face and flaming eyes, and 
dered what card she could play next. 

Zx3e was furiously angry. More angry than she had ever bctt 
in all her gentle life. " I am ashamed for you, ashamed Uf: 
myself 1 You had no right to do it; none whatever. It wai 
impertinence I cannot excuse." 

" An impertinence? " echoed Diane. " For what then are 
so absurd? I have done you a service. I have broken dovii^^ 
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the barriers of years. Believe me when I tell you that old man 
is not ao angry as you think. And the train is laid — his 
thoughts must foDow it If you were wise you would take care 
to set the match, but you are of a foolishness incalculable." 

"You have spoilt my day I You've made me wretchedl " 
fxrlaimed Zo^^ as near tears as she dared to be in a public place, 
uid with the consciousness of a hovering waiter. 

Diane would have liked to voice her thoughts, but prudence 
for once ruled her natural indifference to hurting other people's 
feelings. She signaled the waiter for the bill and then reminded 
Zoe of her promise. Choking back angry tears the girl pushed 
her little purse across the table. 

Diane placed the bill and a sovereign on the plate. Then 
widi a lordly remembrance of her promise, she said to the man: 
^Eeep the change." 

It was Zoe's turn to gasp. A sovereign for a mouthful of 
mayonnaise and a few spoonfuls of compote. She had refused 
the wine and taken only the mineral water. 

But Diane rose and she had to follow. They went into the 
teading-room and looked at illustrated papers until the time Ihe 
car had been ordered. Diane discovered a guide-book and made 
Boles of the principal points of interest. Zoe did not address 
a word to her, but that was a matter of supreme indifference. 
She now knew the Earl of Tantallion by sight. Before she left 
Bath she intended to find out where he resided. Of what use 
sach knowledge could be she did not ask herself at that mo- 
oKnt 

The cards were caily ahufifed. The game had not yet begun. 



XI 

TO the Pump Room," said Diane, when they again en- 
tered th motor. "We will see it, and the Roman 
Ba&s," she explained to Zoe. "They have for me 
great interest. I have discovered that I too possess national 
daim to this jdace." 

Zoe fdt Oat such a daim was quite possible, but she only 
said: "How?" 
" I have read some of its andent history," continued Diane. 
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" He, that King of Bladud, of whom possiUy you have heaid, 
was the great-grandson of ^neas, and therefore of descent 
from Venus herself. He recognized his god-like heritage. He 
erected a Temple to Minerva. You may not know that the said 
iSneas was a Trojan prince, a son of Anchises. It is not sur- 
prising therefore ^at his descendant should recognize in him- 
sdf those qualities that mean distinction. But it seems to me 
of good omen that though I am in a strange land I am directed 
to a spot which the mythology of my own land has made not- 
able." 

" I thought it was the Romans who had everything to do 
with the origin of Bath? " said Zoe. '' But I confess I've not 
read up the subject as you seem to have done." 

The car drew up at that moment. The chauffeur turned to 
Diane. ** If you go through the diurchyard, miss, you can see 
the Abb^ as well. The entrance to the Pump Room is just 
down there." 

Diane got out, and Zoe followed. 

The Abbey did not interest the Greek girl half so much as 
the Roman Thermae in the annexe, to which ibey virere piloted, 
on payment of admission. The steaming vapor, the great cir- 
cular bath, the ruined magnificence which patient excavation 
had brought to light, the marvel of those hot springs rushing 
and gushing through the earth for untold ages, these were to her 
as a reminiscence of that ancient race from which she herself 
had sprung. A race of conquering heroes, and persistent colon- 
izers. It pleased her to associate the city's ancient legend 
with the Greek Athena rather than the Roman Minerva. It 
linked a place of strangers to memories of Hellenic importance. 
True — Rome had conquered Greece eventually, but had there 
not been a Grascia Magna of Italy before Rome claimed itself 
as all important? Was it not equally possible that descendants 
of that period might have been among the conquerors of Britain, 
and had not the Scots doctor told her that Bath vtras once only 
second in importance to the great Capital itsdf ? 

The guide who was conducting her and Zoe over die excava- 
tions had a somewhat ttying experience. Never had he been 
obliged to answer so many questions, prove so many facts, cor- 
relate so many statistics. But at last Diane seemed satisfied. 
She had supplied the bewildered cicerone with her own new- 
fledged theory. She had investigated a sample of geological for- 
mation and listened to a dissertation of the quality and quantity 
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<tf nuneral salts amtained in the '' healing water." She had 
been shown fragments of stone and marble, relics of a past dv- 
ilizatian, treasures unearthed and contained in the vast museum 
underneath the Roman Promenade. 

Then she and Zoe had wandered through the stately modem 
Pump Room, with its bubbling fountain from which the invalids 
were supplied; its comfortable seats, and lavish display of jour- 
nals and papers. She lingered a moment to drink a glass of 
the steaming iridescent water, and to criticize the angd in the 
dcove, who is represented as troubling the Pool of Bethesda. 

"^ Ah — but that of coursel " she said to Zoe. '' The Halo of 
Christianity must overshadow Paganism. Athena has been 
SGouted from here despite the rights of priority. Still, I see not 
1^7 Hygeia should not have been throned in her place. That 
piece of statuary seems to me horribly discordant." 

Zoe wisely refrained from argument. Indeed her own atten- 
tioi had been caught by the beautiful stained glass window 
above. She was figuring out the legend of Bladud, the corona- 
tioQ of Edgar, the visit of the Queens Elizabeth and Anne. 

Diane noted her absorbed gaze. She put a question to one of 
dte attendants who served out the water. ** Have you here a 
book of inscription — I mean of those who come and stay in 
the city while they drink the waters? " 

" Visit(»^8 book, miss ? Oh, yes; there, on that table, yonder." 

Diane walked over to the spot indicated. A great heavy 
^^ofaune lay open. Ink and pens were beside it. 

Her eyes dilated. This was what she had come for. How 
easQy things were going. 

With glance and finger she ran down the list of names and 
^dresses. Back, and yet back, and still that name she sought 
£d not reward her patience. 

Zoe having deciphered Elizabeth's ruff and Queen Anne's 
^lolid visage, turned towards the center table. She noted Diane 
^as looking at something in Uie comer, but was rather thankful 
for a moment's relief from encyclopedic tabloids. 

The moments passed. At last her arm was seized. She 
looked up at a new form of excitement. 

*^ Zoe, is it that you have a pencil ? A slip of paper — some- 
dung I could write upon? " 

" No, I've nothing of the sort. What do you want it for? " 

"Never mind. I want it" She looked around. "Ah — 
perhaps the attendant? " 
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She moved swiftly to the alcove again. 

" A pencil ? No, miss, but there's pen and ink there. CHi, 
paper — to write down an address ? I'm afraid not." 

She made an obliging search in her own pocket, and then 
asked her two companions to do the same. One girl at last 
produced a letter, with a half page blank. She tore tiliat off and 
gave it to Diane, who was profuse in thanks. She returned 
to the Visitor's book and carefully copied out an address, blotted 
the scrap of paper and folded it up, and then slipped it inside 
the small inner pocket of her motor coat Her face looked tri- 
umphant. A smile hovered round her lips. She returned to 
Zoe. 

''Shall we depart now, chMe?" she asked sweetly. "We 
have yet much to see before we return." 

Zoe rose at once. She did not ask what Diane had been do- 
ing in that comer, or why she had needed to copy an address. 
Ahnost unknown to herself a little fear of this dominating per- 
sonality was creeping into her mind. Fear of a strong will: of 
unscrupulousness: of pertinacity of purpose. 

The car made a tour of the city. Diane saw it from Beechen 
Cliff and Alexandra Park. They sped through Southgate Street 
and Union Street to Queen's Square and Victoria PariL They 
saw the famous Royal Crescent, and the no less famous Circus; 
swept down to Milsom Street and up again to Camden Crescent. 
Zoe was in ecstasies at the views, and Diane was more than ever 
assured of the classic foundations of the city. From Camden 
they again descended to Broad Street. Once more the noble 
pile of the Abbey fronted them, shadowing the Orange Giove 
and the Parades of old Bath fame. 

Then suddenly Diane checked the car, and leant forward. 
" Can you take us now to the Bathwick Hill? I suppose yoa 
know it? " 

" Oh, yes, miss. Any special way? " 

" No, that I leave to you." 

The chauffeur considered for a moment, his eyes on Sham 
Castle and its imposing artifice. Diane's eyes caught that de- 
lusive edifice also. 

''Ah — but how beautiful! What a position it commmdi. 
Who owns it then — that chdteau? Some great noble? '' 

Zoe laughed. So did the chauffeur. 

'' It deceives ever3rbody at first, miss, unless they know. It's 
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ooly a * sham,' like its name. The guide bookll tdl you. Old 
Ralph Allen built if' 

He touched the lever and the car moved forward, backed, 
swung round. They sw^t again down Pulteney Street, 
breasted the hill, and bore on to a beautiful wide road at the 
foot of tree-covered downs. Diane gazed eagerly at the palatial 
resideDoes: stolid mansions in park4ike grounds, each jealoudy 
aloof from its neighbor. One of these mansions had been taken 
by Lord Tantallion, so she had been informed by the visitor's 
book in the Pump Room. She wondered iN^ich it was? They 
were going too swiftly to decipher the names they bore. But as 
if fortune had determined to favor her there suddenly appeared 
coming towards the car the very carriage ipd pair that had taken 
up the <dd Earl from the hotel. 

She diecked the chauffeur again. '^ Stop a moment I I want 
to look around." 

The man obeyed. The carriage approached. The Earl lay 
back against the cushioned seat, his foot on a rest The stolid 
vilet sat opposite. The carriage passed the waiting car, but its 
occupant sat with half-dosed eyes, supine and indifferent to 
maneuvers. Zoe was looking up towards the sunlit slopes of 
Hanq>toa Down, and the meretricious building that gave it im- 
portance. She imagined that Diane had stopped for a better 
Tiew of the castle. She did not even notice the carriage as it 
passed on the other side of the road. 

If Diane had hoped for any sign of recognition she was greatly 
duappointed. The old man had seen her plainly enough 
thrau^^ his half-dosed, wrinkled lids, but nothing was further 
from his mind than to vouchsafe such perception. 

With a sense of sullen fury Diane watched him. Then the 
carriage passed. The beautifully matched grays trotted on and 
she was left staring blankly after them. However, she rose and 
looked back over the car to see which gateway was entered. 
Having distinguished that she seated herself again. '^ Drive 
en," she commanded, and sat there moodily regarding her com- 
panion, and wondering whether it would be as well to drop the 
subject of her grandfather for the time. 

The car took the hill and then turned to the left, skirting 
die dope of the Castle, and giving them an opportunity of see- 
ing it at dose quarters. Again the man paused. He inquired 
if they wished to walk up the steep indine by the pathway, but 
neidiar of them cared to do Ais. Zoe, by reason of disillusion, 
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and Diane because her own leiisons for giving this directton were 
as great a sham as the famous castle itsdf . She had only 
wanted to get the neighborhood and the means of arriving at it 
into her head. That was done. She was not likdy to forget 
such a landmark. 

Another route varied the return journey^ The man slack- 
ened speed at Beckington to ask if they wished to stop for tea. 
Zoe looked up eagerly. She had had no luncheon to speak of, 
and the long drive in the open air had given her an appetite. 
But Diane was not yet a convert to the specialized English 
"five-o'clock." She felt tired and wanted to get home and 
smoke her Turkish cigarettes, and brood over plans for the fii- 
ture^ So she negatived the suggestion. 

" We shall be home soon enough for that," she said. " I 
do not wish any more dela3rs." 

She scarcely spoke as die car sped onwards. The afternoon 
had grown chilly. The golden warmth of those morning hours 
no longer left its glamor upon returning scenes. She drew 
the rugs closer round her, and murmmed, complaints of the 
English climate. 

** I hope it is that Phrosa will have sense to make a fire ready 
for me," she said, with a sudden shiver. " I feel so cold as 
never was. And you call this spring — almost summer. Man 
Dieul I wish you could truly see what a real spring can bei " 

Zoe shivered also. Diane's coat was much warmer and 
thicker than her own, and she had the lion's share of the rugs. 
An open car and a chilly evening do not make motoring an un- 
mixed joy. 

" You were a little cross with me to-day," said Diane sud- 
denly. " You wounded me deeply. You criticized my motives. 
You, so it seemed, accused me of acting as I had never dreamt 
to act, save pour le bon motif. Yes, I do assure you. I see you 
alone, dependent, orphaned, as myself. I behold, as if Fate had 
sent die one who could raise you from poverty and obligation.'^ 

'' But, Diane, you are quite mistaken. My uncle's home is a 
real home to me. I want no other, and we are not poor, a^ you 
keep suggesting." 

" Then my deductions are wrong. That queer old mau-of- 
all-work, the absence of all the service, splendor, luxury I had 
expected. The fact that there is no voiture, that you are not 
' gens d equipage,' that you give no entertainments, these ^ccm to 
indicate if not poverty of means at least a straitfidness of cir- 
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ounstanoe. And I can see for you an existence so different. 
The privileges of rank, the benefits of riches. All this you 
for^o for want of a little diplomacy. The advance, so mudi a 
duty, that youth should make to age. The lonely age of that 
poor old man for whom my heart ached to-day." 

Zoe tried to see the face of the speaker, but it was muffled in 
her veil, and half hidden by the high collar of her coat. She 
fdt astonished at such a conception of facts, at the willful mis- 
understanding of a poignant situation. Yet she hardly knew 
\um to reply. 

Perhaps Diane had acted with good intentions: had jumped 
with foreign impulsiveness at a suddenly presented opportunity. 
But she must be assured that any advance on her, Zoe's, part to 
that stem, selfish old man was absolutely impossible. 

The Professor would not wish it: his opinion of Lord Tan- 
tallion was well known. Marcia would not wish it, or Paul. 
To them she was of the household, the family; and her own 
desires bounded that same horizon. But it seemed difficult to 
make Diane see matters in the same light. It was best to say 
Qothing, and just let her talk. So she was silent, and Diane 
iisagined her impressed. Perhaps, after all, the way would cpen 
before her. That way to which the incident in the Empire 
Hotel had been as a signpost of direction. 

Zoe was numbed with cold when the car at last arrived at 
Greystoke House. She moved stiffly, and almost stumbled up 
the steps. Diane was following, when something in the chauf- 
feur's face enlightened her as to her duty. 

" Zoe! " she called. " Your purse again. We have forgotten 
the paurboire; tippe, you call it." 

Zoe paused, and searched her pocket for the little purse. She 
opened it: only three shillings left. The tips at the Roman 
Baths, the purdiase of a guide-book in Milsom Street, these had 
run away with her small stock of silver. 

" That's all I have," she said, putting the coins into Diane's 
outstretdied hand. 

She went down the steps again and gave them to the man. 
He thanked her; he seemed quiet satisfied. Diane was inclined 
tobegradous. 

" You have made us an excellent journey," she said. '' I 
hope — soon — to employ you again." 

" Thank you, miss." The man touched his cap. " Name of 
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Penfold, if you please, miss, when 70U order a car. I always 
drive this oiQe." 

" I shall remember/' said Diane. ** I wish you good evening, 
Pcnfdd." 

She felt quite the '' grande dame " at his respectful salute, at 
his waiting attitude until she should mount the steps and enter 
the hall. Truly it must be a thing of self-congratulatiofn to 
have carriages, and footmen, and fine horses: all die ai^)endages 
of wealth. 

How long would she have to wait, she asked herself, as she 
went upstairs to her own room. 

Phrosa had lit a fire: the welcome flames leapt up to greet 
Diane as she entered. Unfastening her heavy coat she threw it 
into the waiting woman's arms, then sank into the low, deep 
chair drawn dose to the cheery blaze. 

" Oh, but I am tired! " she said. '' Remove my hat, Phrosa, 
and bring to me my sli^^rs. Of a truth I hardly know that 
I have feet, they are so cold." 

" I thought you would be cold," remarked Phrosa, unfastening 
veil and hat as she spoke. '' Why did you not have a car that 
could close as well as open? This is not the sort of a climate for 
Aat one you select." 

" Mais (fest vrail I have not thought. I could, of course, 
have had one of the closing sort. But tilie morning was so sunny 
and beautiful." 

'' It is not always morning, Diane; and never sunshine but 
there are clouds behind." 

** How wise then she is, this philosophel " mocked Diane. 

She laughed up at the imperturbable face, and threw herself 
back in the chair and stretched out her feet. 

Phrosa removed the walking shoes and replaced them with 
low-heded velvet slippers already warmed and waiting. Diane 
gave a little contented grunt of satisfaction. 

"Ah — but you are a comfort to me — my good Phrosa," she 
murmured. "We must never part. Even if we quarrel, as 
we have so often done, we are still necessary the one to the oQier. 
Is it not so, my kind-hearted one? " 

Something — a queer little flicker of emotion — showed itself 
for a second in that dark, impassive face. 

" Yes, Diane. It seems to me that we shall need one anoQier 
— always." 
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XII 

MAY had almost run its course. The 1st of June was to 
be Marcia's wedding day. Presents were arriving: 
ibe trousseau was packed into a new brown trunk. 
The neat hatbox that matched it was equipped with four sep- 
arate ^' models.'' Her dresses alone were unfinished and neces- 
sitated trips to Milsom Street. (Bath had supplied that part of 
her outfit.) 

But of all this Diane was ignorant. 

Since that motor drive with Zoe she had been confined ta 
her room with a severe chill and therefore had not favored the 
family with her company. They^ on their side, had not ap- 
peared to r^et this indifference. 

Zoe had cone occasionally to the study door, only to find the 
strange girl ndled up in rugs on her couch, reading or writing 
by the fire she still favored. To her surprise she learnt that 
Diane was already launched upon the scheme of her book. She 
was making a plan of incidents and characters. Every detail 
of every chapter was carefully sketched. Names and places 
were noted down, and the somewhat ambitious project really 
looked as if it were shaping to results. 

Proudly she displayed to Zoe the pile of manuscript paper 
she had ordered, die large ruled note-book in which she had 
developed the '' scheme," and its attendant list of names and 
places. 

" How did you learn all this? I mean that that was the way 
to write a book? " asked Zoe, with natural curiosity. 

*'How? Have I not then intelligence sufficient to develop 
my own theories of work? And indeed it is well I have such 
inteDigence. There is no Academy here where one could study 
the art of letters, as in France. Nothing it would appear that 
puts literature upon the pedestal it deserves. Therefore it is 
that your language is so incorrect; defiled by slang, and bad 
grammar, and ignorance — the most deplorable. That is of 
course an opinion I have read, but one of authority, see you? 
I make no doubt that I shall find it correct when I too take my 
place among those authors whom I shall meet in literary circles." 

** How long do you think it will take you to write that book? " 
asked Zoe. 

Diane looked thoughtfully down at the writing-table. 
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** N'sais pas! Perhaps six months, perhaps twelve. I read in 
a literary paper that your unde has lent to me that the book 
market is at present flooded with an incalculable amount of rub- 
bish. It seems to me therefore that the time is ripe to welcome 
a new genius." 

Zoe rather shied at the mention of " genius." It seemed to 
her that what was unproved might also be improvable. 

*' I ^ould feel afraid to publish a book," she murmured. 
'' To face criticism or failure. For that is always possible, you 
know, Diane. There is also your unfamiliarity with our lan- 
guage." 

'^ If I do not speak it absolutely correct I take care that I 
write it so. I have well studied etymology and rules of compo- 
sition. I have also, through the goodness of my guardian, ac- 
quired many useful little treatises on the mode and art of writ- 
ing. I have shown to him my essays. He proclaimed them 
* admirable.' I suppose you grant Uiat he is of a competent 
authority on such matters? " 

What the Professor had really said was that her perseverance 
was " an admirable trait," but accuracy never troubled Diane in 
any question of sdf-gloriflcation. 

" If Unde Septimus said that, then you may feel safe. But, 
after all, Diane, what I came about this morning was quite 
another matter. I want to know if you have thou^t about what 
you are going to wear at Marcia's wedding? I suppose you in- 
tend to come to the church — although you never go to church." 

" Parbleu noni I have not what you call Sie Protestant 
faith. Religion seems to me only a veneer of hypocrisy applied 
to the moral obligations. It affects the real thing not at all. 
It does not stop dishonesty, or cruelty; or sin, or war, or murder. 
They go on as they have always gone, in civilized as in savage 
countries. Worse, perhaps, in the civilized. So it is that I 
think nothing of priests, or what they pretend is goodness. Ma 
foi! a record there if one seeks it I From the days of the Ddphic 
Grades down to the braying trumpets of your strange *Ajmy 
of Salvation ' there is not a pin to choose. But how shocked 
you look? Poor little Zoe! It is, I am sure, that you bdieve 
your nice, clean old rectors, and your pale young curates are of 
the saints of God I I hold an opinion of difference. It shall be 
expressed, too. I have no fear of the truth." 

" The truth? " said Zoe, faindy. " But, Diane, you surely 
do not count yourself as wise enough, or clever enough, to oppose 
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what has been acknowledge for centuries past as the faith of 
Qiristendam?" 

"You mean the Church of Christendom? A religious body 
supposed to be founded on Christ's teaching? But yes, chMe, 
I do oppose it. I think it has not only upheld t3Tanny and 
cruelty, it has exemplified them. Read the stories of religious 
persecution; of the Inquisition, of your own Reformation, of 
sectarian differences; of the Jesuits, the Ritualists 1 See there " 
— she flashed round and pointed to her bookcase — " I have his- 
tories of them all. I do not say I have read them, but I have 
gathered here and there enough knowledge to convince me that 
the Truth humanity seeks is not to be found on the altars of 
aay Church, or in the authority of any priest I " 

Zee was too appalled for speech. She could only stare at this 
bold dedaimant and wonder what on earth would be her end. 

Diane read the horrified expression as a compliment to her 
own eloquence. Zoe was a splendid subject for experiments. 
Suddenly she laughed. 

"But — how you look! I fear it is I am too outspoken for 
English tastes. And what was it we were discussing? — Oh, 
that marriage ceremony of the beautiful cousin. Yes, I should 
like to see how it is performed. In Greece, you know, we adopt 
^ ritual of the Romish Church, expounded in the Greek lan- 
guage. Quaint — n'est^e-pas? And yet we take our religion 
<tu sMeux, even as you of this land. We have the ceremonies of 
Christ's Birth, Death, Resurrection. We celebrate the Mass; 
the great Easter Festival. Oh — all that/ Yet I think we are 
still pagan at heart. For myself, I know it well. But enough 
of religion. You came to ask if I go to your Church for this 
weddi^ ! I think — yes." 

"There is the question of dress? " suggested Zoe. " I have 
«ily seen you in that one walking costume. Have you anything 
dse?" 

'* You shall see. Come with me to my bedroom. This is a' 
diversion for me." 

It was also a diversion for Zoe as the wardrobe disclosed the 
quaint garments that Diane had brought with her. She seemed 
to favor large patterns; checks, flowery muslins, crude colorings, 
eitnuxdinary hats. But since her arrival in England she had, 
^ Zoe remarked, kept to blouse and skirt, and the neat serge 
^^^Uung-dress purchased in Athens. 

'' I don't think anything there is quite right for a wedding," 
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observed Zoe, ** even though this is to be so quiet I am wearing 
pale mauve silk. I will show it you, if you like. And a white 
straw hat with violets. Suppose we go to Bath again, and you 
get a costume and hat from Jolly's or Eyre's in Milsom Street? 
There is yet time. A week." 

" I do not mind/' said Diane, with sudden interest ** But 
what of that blouse of Paris? Is it not suitable? " 

" Oh, yes, the blouse is all right, but not the skirt." 

" Could I not procure a skiit of the ready made? " 

*' You might. The blouse is charming. You ought to have 
a satin skirt to match it, or a contrast. That dark brown shade 
would be effective, and a hat might be made to match. Sup- 
pose we take the blouse with us? There would be gloves also: 
and shoes and stockings. One must have everything en suite, 
you know. By the way, Diane, have you any money of your 
own, or does my unde make you an allowance? " 

'^ He gave me some money: pocket money, he called it What 
is an allowance? " 

" Well, what Marcia and I have. So much a year for dress, 
paid quarterly." 

" No, I know nothing of that. I must speak of it to him. 
Of course if he is my guardian he must provide me with what is 
necessary." 

" But have you no money of your own? Surely your father 
did not leave you entirely dependent on his friend? " 

"My father?" 

"Yes. Uncle Septimus said that your father was an old 
friend of his and had left you in his care. We all thought " 

" I have no doubt you thought I was provided with a dowry. 
Well, I am not. At least, my guardian has not said so." 

" Perhaps he thought you would not understand money mat- 
ters?" 

" Ohl I should understand them well enough. But no doubt 
he intends to provide for me as he has done for you. I have as 
much a daim " 

Zoe looked astonished. " Hardly that, Diane. I am his 
niece. The child of his only brother, and you " 

" I am the child of some one very closely connected with him- 
adf. It may be there is a little m3rstery ia the background. 
Men have many such mysteries in their lives: secrets that diey 
keep well. But, of a truth, that does not concern me. If he 
has to — what you say — allowance me for the present, I shall 
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my put be able to rq)ay it all in the future. Sooae day I 

have wealth. More tiian he has, to all appearance.^' 

I don't like to remind you, Diane, but that day, when we 

It to Bafli, I lent you all my remaining money. I have had 

boRov from Marcia. Perhaps you forgot that you owe it to 

Of a truth I never ihou^t of it again. Let me recall — 
was the luncheon, the tippes, the dhiauffeur — combien de 
— all together? Have you it?" 

"One pound six," said Zoe. '* I hope you don't mind my 
unding ^" 

"Not at all. I am forgetful of trifles. My mind, see you, 
been much occupied with my studies. I wonder thou^ if 

Ibve 90 much money as you say." 

She opened a drawer of her dressing-table and took out a 
purse. 

''R^ard then — I am truly poor I " she said, laughing. *^ I 
Bust have spent aU I had on my cigarettes, and the sweetmeats 
^ Phrosa buys for me." 

She showed Zoe two sixpences and some coppers. 

The girl flushed hotly. '' Oh ! I'm sorry, Diane. I didn't 
bow— I never thought — only I wanted some gloves." 

"Why not order them at the shop, and send the bill to 
fiwnsieur? " 

'' My unde doesn't like us to run up bills." 

''Well, I am going to see your imde and I shall arrange that 
k makes me an allowance. Then I shall repay you that little 
<i^ Now — let us return to the more important matter of my 
to^kttt de noces" 

Zoe could not help laughing at that grandiloquent description. 
Bat it was so like Diane. It might have beoi her wedding. At 
^ events her toilette, her appearance, her part as guest in the 
oeremony were much more important than that of bridesmaid or 
kide. 

When Zoe left she went down to the Professor's study. That 
i&atter of '' allowance " must be at once arranged. 

''Yes, yes, my dear; I quite understand. I oug^t to have 
hongjit of it." 

More lines bad wrinkled that careworn brow: flie hand that 
moodied its perplexity already showed signs of the tremulous 
listuibanoe of age. 
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^' It was Zoe, your niece, who suggested it to me," continued 
Diane. " She appeared to think that you have care of my small 
fortune, left to your charge by your friend, my father." 

Her strange eyes searched his face with merciless scrutiny. 
Noted how the color paled, the lips quivered under the white 
mustache. 

" Is it that I have such a fortune? Some one must have paid 
for my schooling; for the little house; for Phrosa. Is that 
money all gone ? " 

" No, no, of course not There is enough to make you a suit- 
able allowance as — as I have given to Marcia and Zoe." 

" Marcia will not require hers any more. I understand that 
she has money in her own right, from her mother." 

The Professor wondered if Marcia had confided that infonna- 
tion. But he merely said: "Yes, that is so." 

" It occurs to me then that that sum — I am not aware of its 
amount — will be saved to you. Why not add it to my small 
income? I could then buy for myself what I so much desiie 
A little motor-car of my very own." 

The Professor stared at the bold pleader. " You — you want 
a motor car! That is a very extravagant fancy, my dear." 

'' My fancies are that," said Diane calmly. " I think in 
broad outlines. I wish with all my soul for great wealth: a fine 
residence; servants, jewels, all that appertains to riches and 
rank." 

"Rank?" 

" But yes; even that I think of. I might marry one wiio 
possesses it." 

The Professor looked at the strange face, the short broad 
figure, and wondered greatly if physical significance was some* 
times lost sight of in the superior attractiveness of the mind? 

" All things are possible," he said confusedly. " And yen 
seem always very sure of what you are going to do, and to be.** 

"Because I am sure. I have told you that Then — Ait 
matter is arranged ? You allow me — oh, what is the sum, ift 
English money? I shall need to keep account lamveryboai* 
ness-like, you know." 

The Professor seated himself at his writing-table and drev 
out of a drawer a black-covered account book. He turned over 
the leaves, gazing at red-ruled lines, and rows of fiigures and at* 
tendant entries with unseeing eyes. 
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" I am waiting, monsieur/' said the strident voice at his el- 
bow. He started. 

"Oh — you Diane? Yes — I forgot. We were discussing 
an allowance. Marcia bad a hundred a year; Zoe has seventy- 

^ And I? What is there of money in your charge? " 

"A sum of one thousand pounds/' he faltered. 

Her eyes flashed. '* All of that ? Ten hundred pounds ? It 
is good news. How then does it divide into a sum paid yearly? 
You understand " 

'' You mean if invested what it would bring ? That would of 
course depend on the nature of the investment" 

"Then — it is not yet put to interest? It is there — tiie 
vfade sum ? One thousand pounds ? " 

"Yes." 

A ^ow of cdor flashed into the girl's dark face. ** Mag- 
^fquef I had not thought I was so rich! Why, I could buy 
my motor-car at once — if I choose. I see that for three hun- 
dred pounds I get a charming little two-seater 1 " 

** Is it only a small car you desire? " 

" But yes. For my own pleasure and convenience. I shall 
ogage a man to drive it, and take care of it How much would 
that cost?** 

" I don't know the wages of a chauffeur. But I could ascer- 
tain." 

" I have in my mind a nice young man; a good driver. He 
voold like a private service, I think. I shall acquaint him with 
ny wishes," 

" But — stop a moment," implored the Professor. *' Such 
natters want thinking over. We have no garage, no stables 
even. You could not keep a car here. And then the man — 
^t would mean another servant, board and lodging " 

" What of that? I can pay it." 

'* My dear, it is not a question of paying. It is the incon- 
^ience to others. Every additional servant means a difference 
in the servants' hall, and a thousand pounds is not untold riches. 
]^ you reduce your capital by half, or even say that you leave 
U at six hundred, you could not afford to keep up a car and a 
Bian on the interest, and have anything for yourself." 

'* But you could also allow to me the hundred a year you have 
^owed to Marcia ? " 
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The Professor was silent He had been glad to think Aal 
that hundred would be saved, or might be shared with PanI 
He was only moderately well off, despite his l^acy. He had 
saved nothing, and the house and its staff and current 
required a good deal of money. 

" I am waiting. I should like this matter decided. I 
never work when I have anything on my mind." 

So the imperious Diane. The Professor tried to temporiae. 

" I cannot decide at once; straight off. All I can do is IB 
place this sum to your credit in my bank. You may have a 
cheque-book, if you please, and draw upon it, pending inveal- 
ment" 

Diane's eyes sparkled. ''Ah, that pleases me welll Bol 
why should I invest it? Why cannot I have it to spend? I 
need many things. More books, and I have but few dresMi^ 
and no jewelry. Marcia has a jewel case, and even Zee a 
trinket-box fuU of pretty things. I merely possess the |^afl 
beads and gold chains and enamels of my country." 

'* But if you spend your thousand pounds, you will have M 
more money to count upon." 

** Ah, but is it not understood that you allow me that hundiad 
a year you save from Marcia? And look you, mon gardiem, ia 
one, or at least two years, I shall be making much moaey by ogt 
pen. Then — I am independent of you." 

'^ You may not find it so easy to make money by your poL 
Diane. The profession of authorship is a very arduous vtm 
difficult one. Some writers have waited years to earn even M 
moderate livelihood. Some have starved, died in the straff 
gle." * 

" They did not understand how to work it — as a businesik^ 
said Diane calmly. "I — I have it all here" (She 
her forehead.) " A great, well-considered scheme. I shall 
fail, monsieur. Do not ever suppose it. And whatever I 
you, or you advance to me will be well invested. As for 
thousand pounds it will serve me to commence. When do 
place it in the bank, for you see I must get myself a coshum 
noces for this affair of Marcia's. Zoe has told me so. We MP 
to Bath, to make our purchases. That — will mean the nKMN 
car again. I cannot bear the trains; they make me sick." 4 

"When do you go?" A 

" To-morrow. I shall order a closed car. I was chilled M 
three days after that last time. Also, while I am in the toim, m 
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Kgo io ^ motor business house, and make my sdection. 
old wiU assist me. He is dever, tbat young man." 
" But where will you keep the car if you buy it? " 
I '' There must be some place in the village I could hire, and 
vkre Penfold could sleep, if it is that you refuse him accommo- 
hdan." 

'' I never said I refused it Only one must consider old serv- 
bts, and Jenkins is old and faithful and doesn't like innova- 

I '^When I have an establishment of my own,'' said Diane, 
l^thmk you I diall permit my servants to dictate tome? Par- 
N«u nonf It is for them to take my orders, not I — theirs 1 " 

It an happened just as Diane had decreed it should happen. 
Ibe bank manager was interviewed by the Professor and herself. 
Ber signature, die bold imposing-looking " Diana Salvideros,'' 
^ inscribed in the books of the establisfmient. A cheque-book 
^ presented. Instruction given how to write, fill up, and sign, 
ad cross one of those magical slips. Zoe watched it all half 
ttnously. Yet hers had been the guiding hand in the first in- 
toce. 

Diane wrote her first dieque for £25, and laid it on the 
ounter. ** That will do for the present." 

She took notes, and gold, and silver, and stuffed them into 
^ shabby purse. Not long before that would be replaced by 
^ of Russia leather: many compartments. Then she dis- 
*i^ the Professor, who thankfully plodded off to the Roman 
^BBeze, and turned her attention to the splendid emporiums of 
4es8 and millinery that signified Milson Street. 

Marda had hdd religiously aloof from all this. Diane^s 
taey, Diane's projects, Diane's ambitions were alike ob- 
vious as herself. But Zoe seemed to be drawn steadily into 
^ net of this scheming life. Advice, hints, were alike un- 
M^ Sadly enough Marcia noted it all. Sometimes she felt 
AHttle glad that she would soon escape. That this objectionable 
^BQcnt in the household would at least cease to affect her. 

From that day onward to the memorable 1st of June matters 
taed to rush apace. And yet it was less the prospective 
Me and her affairs that so disorganized everything tfian this 
^g^, who had rushed from self-importance to domination. 

She had purchased a second-hand car, being too impatient 
k wait for a new model from the works. It had been tried and 
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Paynient in full, and interest to boot. He shunned his son's 
questioning eyes and his daughter's contemptuous ones. For 
indeed to Marda Wycherley it seemed contemptible that a man 
kamedy and famous, and ranking high in the opinions of his 
fellows should allow himself to be dominated by the self-will 
ifid insolence of a mere girl. She overlooked the fact that 
Diane Salvideros was not an ordinary girl in any acceptance of 
the word. She refused even to acknowledge a cleverness that 
existed in sheer noisy boasting. But in that she was wrong. 
Diane was clever. Clever with that supreme gift of self-assur- 
ance ^ich some rare natures possess. What she wished to be 
Ibt she was. What she saw before her as prices in the race of 
Life she determined to gain by fair means or foul. Those who 
failed were fools. She had no patience with the finer emotions 
of reticence or subordination. Always it seemed to her that the 
Shouter on the Housetop, the Clamorer for place and power, 
should take precedence of the shrinking applicant for like 
Manors. 

She could be both magnificent and ludicrous. But she could 
^f!^ be unobserved or unknown. Many ugly passions and 
ignoble thoughts nestled snake-like in that queer rock-garden 
of her mind. She was dimly conscious that they might be called 
to life and might make or mat her destiny. As yet she per- 
mitted them to slumber. She looked back upon what she had 
'^^plished since her arrival in England, and thrilled with a 
Tute pardonable pride. 

She had an assured place in this housdiold. She had secured 
^'s partisanship, and plotted Paul's banishment. Marcia, 
vbom she feared, was married and at a safe distance. The 
^fessor she ruled by right of an unshared secret. Whether 
« believed she knew it or not, he recognized the power it had 
placed in her hands. 
They were strong hands. Firm. Relentless. 



BOOK II 



^' Who dares think one thing and another tell/' 



BRIDE and bridegroom had started forth on the journey 
of life; shy, nervous, radiantly happy: ready to face 
destiny. 
The house they had left was for a time in the odd, uncomfort- 
able condition significant of change. Zoe was to take her 
cousin's place as housekeeper, and was correspondingly nervous. 
Paul had determined to go to Leipzig within the next fortnight. 
Diane spent her mornings in her study, and her afternoons in 
ber car. She never told any one where she went, or that she was 
learning to drive it herself. One afternoon she lock unusual 
pains with her toilette. Then she ordered Penfdd to take the 
stemng-whed, and to drive her to Norton St. Philips. When 
they arrived he stopped at the old inn of half-timbered frontage 
and XVth century renown. 

^ No, I am not getting out," she said. " But you can do so. 
You tdd me once you had friends here. I will drive on to 
Combe Down, and pick you up on my return." 

Wcmdering at her memory of a casual remark, the young 
chauffeur ob^ed orders. 

*' I will look out for you, miss," he said respectfully. *^ About 

what time may I expect " 

" Oh, I don't quite know. One hour, two, it depends " 

Stt took the wheel in her hands, and with a parting caution 
as to brakes for the prospective hills, he saw her depart. 

Diane, alone in the car for the first time, experienced a thrill 
of exhilaration. It was easy enough to manage, and she was 
a cool and cautious driver. She set off at full speed for Bath, 
crossing Midford and Combe Down, and then descending the 
steep hill that leads to the town. 

Thence she steered her way to that road she remembered so 
wen, and ran slowly past the imposing mansion which she had 
noted on that first memorable visit. The gates stood q)en. 
She looked up the wide drive to the house and saw a wheeled 
chair slowly traversing the distance between it and the gate. 
But it did not approadi the entrance. The man turned round 
and took a side path under the trees. Diane had stq>ped the 
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car. She now sprang out, and marched up the drive. There 
was no lodge. No one interfered with her. She unwound her 
veil, and with it flying loosely to her knees made straight for 
the chair. She had descried its occupant. 

As she reached it, a little breathless, the liveried servant who 
was in attendance stopped. Diane glanced at the surprised 
face of the old Earl, and burst into explanations. 

'^ Monsieur, milord, I am desolated that I must trouble you. 
You — remember me — perhaps ? " 

** Remember you ? " The hard old face relaxed into a grim 
smile. " Yes, I have a good memory for faces." 

" I am driving my little motor-car," she hurried on, " and 
as I pass your gates it — it — je ne sais pas, it refuses to go! 
Why — I cannot understand! " 

"Very inconsiderate on the part of the car," said Lord 
Tantallion, who seemed in a more amiable mood to-day. '* But 
you surely don't expect me to repair it for you? " 

" Repair? oh, to adjust, to discover then what ails it? But 
no, monsieur ! I know not should I say — milord ? " 

''Never mind my title. Monsieur sounds quaint enou^. 
You're French, of course? " 

'' But no! I come from Greece. Only I speak more French 
than Greek. Englii^, too. My name is Diana Salvideros." 

" Greek? " He seemed interested. " I really don't believe 
I've ever met one of your nation before. Neither have I ever 
visited your country. However, since fortune — or misfortune 
— has brought you here, what can I do for you? " 

'' I thou^t, perhaps, that one of your servants might see 
what is wrong with my car, and that, perhaps, you meanwhile 
would be so kind as to offer me a cup of tea? I am tired and 
thirsty." 

'' How is it you are alone? I mean, no driver." 

" Oh, I can drive myself; I prefer it. But never has sudi a 
thing chanced to me before." 

" How did you happen to remember my address, or ra&er 
to get it? This is not my house, you know. I merdy took it 
furnished while I was undetgoing die treatment at the baths.'* 

*' I — I did not know, monsieur, till I caught sight of you in 
the chair. Then — I summoned courage to make my lequest." 

" I didn't give you a very cordial reception on the last occa- 
sion," he said. 

** I knew you were suffering; in ill-health; that excused it" 
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"Are you by yourself? You haven't brought that — that 

other girl? " He looked sharply down the drive. 

"^No, monsieur; I am to myself; toute seuk" 

" Very well. Come in and 111 give you some tea, and send 

one of my idle loafers to see if they can do anything for your 

car. At least they can telephone to a garage. There's one quite 



near." 



Diana gave grateful thanks, yet not too grateful. Rather 
as one who accepts the courtesy of another on equal grounds. 
Then the chair was turned, and she walked beside it up to the 
great stone building which represented Solsbury House. 

A flight of wide shallow steps led up to the front door, which 
was flung open by two footmen in livery, who stood on either 
side. One came down to assist the old Earl to mount his steps. 
Diane stood and watched. She noted he walked less feebly; 
his foot was no longer swathed in bandages. Possibly an im- 
pnwement in physical conditions accounted for improvement 
in temper. She followed him into the beautiful wide hall. 
Her eyes glanced from side to side, taking in the subdued 
Vendor of style and decoration. This — was what it meant 
to be rich and of the nobility. Liveried attendants to wait on 
jour every want. Art and beauty set around the commonest 
things of life. Vestibules and costly rugs instead of hat-stands 
and doonnats. 

The men relieved the old Earl of his hat and overcoat, and 
then a valet appeared and gave his arm. 

'' The library," said Lord Tantallion. " And tea," he added. 
" And tell Mrs. Rochester to send up some sweet things for a 
young lady." 

The valet conducted his master to a room on the right of the 
hall. Diane followed. She gave a little gasp of delight as she 
entered. It was a room of noble proportions, its tone of decora- 
tion mellowed by age. Two tall windows looked out on the 
grounds and up to the swelling downs beyond. Great book- 
cases showed the somber vellum and leather of massive volumes; 
the more florid tints of later editions. Chairs and couches and 
tables an spoke of comfort, and of the wealth that can achieve 
and afford such comfort. Great bowls of roses stood about, 
scenting the air with fragrance. It seemed to Diane that the 
whole atmosphere was redolent of what she so ardently craved. 
Luxury, comfort, repose. 

''Now sit down: that's a nice chair by the window there. 
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liVill you take off your hat, or do you prefer that gauzy thing- 
amy stuff you affect? I remember in the hotd you had a sort 
of amber cloud floating around you. Is that peculiar to your 
country? " 

('' That he should have noticed — anything! " thought Diane, 
triumphantly.) 

'^ But yes, monsieur. The veil, you know, was always dis- 
tinctive of the goddess, or the nymph. But, as it happens, on 
each occasion that I have had the honor of meeting you I have 
been in motor dress." 

''Don't for goodness sake say 'honor of meeting meM" 
snapped Lord TantaUion. " It sounds so beastly snobbish. 
Oh, but of course you're a foreigner. It comes natural. What 
on earth brought you to this country? You, who had all the 
sunshine and beauty of Nature at your feet. Sometimes I've 
thought I'd take a villa at Corfu, and end my days there. Only 
I'd be so bored. No society, no dubs, no bridge. Ah — here 
comes the tea! Will you pour it out? " 

Diane could have purred with enjoyment. A low rosewood 
table was brought and set before her. A lace-edged dodi laid 
upon it. Massive silver tray and service followed. Dainty 
china, dishes of sandwiches, bread, cakes, fondants. A feast 
in miniature and such a feast as her greedy soul best loved 

The only difficulty was that she hadn't the least idea how one 
dispensed tea. She had never handled a teapot With coffee 
she was familiar, but all this paraphernalia of cream, milk, 
sugar, hot water jug, puzzled her. However, it would never do 
to appear ignorant. She took up the massive silver teapot 
But her first effort at manipulation sent a flood of steam- 
ing liquid over the tray. The Earl frowned. " Is it too 
heavy? Here, Marsh, you pour it out. You know how I 
like it" 

The valet bent over the table, and Diane rdinquished the 
teapot She watched him carefully. So much tea, tiien cream, 
cue lump of sugar. He glanced at her apologetically. " Ex- 
cuse if I serve his lord^ip first, miss. I don't know your 
tastes." 

" Oh — that of course! " cried Diane, ^ad of the excuse to 
dilute her cup with water and milk, so that the beverage she so 
despised presented little likeness to its name. 

*^ Now you may go. Marsh," said the Earl. And Marsh re- 
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tiled, iraDdering not a litde at this strange f leak of cordiality 
to a comparative stranger, 

*' I've got all I want; just help yourself. Don't wait to be 
asked." The Earl looked at the strange face; the odd greea 
eyes and thick lashes; the straight, rather large nose, and full 
1^. 

** Not the Grecian type," he reflected. " But she's interesting 
somehow." 

*'And so you're from Greece," he said presently, watching 
sandwiches disappear, and fondants follow. ''May one ask 
what brought you to this country? " 

" I was left to the guardianship of Professor Wycherley. Mjr 
parents are dead." 

"Were they Greeks?" 

He had frowned at the name of Wycherl^. Then he feU 
curious as to how a staid English professor could have been 
mixed up with a Greek family. 

"My mother — my father v^as of this country. He was a 
Wend of Professor Wycherley." 

" 1 understand. And you've come to live in England. Da 
you like it?" 

" Is it you mean the country, or the people? " 

" Well, the people count most, I suppose." 

" If — to-day means anything, monsieur, I agree with you.'' 

"Neat. But don't try flattery with me, young lady. I'm 
too old for that sort of chaff." 

Diana's face was innocence itself. 

" Flattery 1 I assure you, monsieur, I do not know the 
meaning of such a word. What I meant to say was that the 
Undness of an English nobleman is not likely to be forgottea 
by me." 

" This special English nobleman isn't a very courteous speci* 
QKn. At least, you didn't think so at the Empire Hotel." 

" I have blamed myself there, milord, for introducing a — an 
unpleasant subject" 

"It's a damned queer business. I mean you, and the 
Wycherleys, and that girl. What is she like? " 

" Gentle, sweet-tempered, but commonplace." 

He laughed harshly. '* Trust a woman to describe a womanl 
Who else in the family — any one? " 

"There was Marda, my guardian's only daughter. She is 
Q^rried but some two weeks, and Paul, his son.'' 
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'' Oh — a son? What does he do? " 

Diane shrugged her shoulders while swallofwiog anodier 
fondant. " He is going to be a musician^ so he says. He is 
a very disagreeable young man." 

The Earl laughed. " I like your downright way of saying 
things. It's quite refreshing. Do you always express qpinions 
in that sledge-hammer fashion? " 

*' I always say what I mean." 

'' So do I. We ought to be friends." 

Diana's eyes fladied suddenly under their thick fringe. 

** Friends! Ah, monsieur, that would be a great happiness 
to me. For I have none — that are what one might call 
simpatica. I have my study, my books, my piano, and my 
fai&ful Phrosa, who has come to this country with me. That 
is all my life, monsieur, at present." 

"Um — it sounds dull for a young lady of your age and 
intelligence. How old are you — if I may ask? " 

'* I have almost eighteen years, monsieur." 

" Young enou^. You spoke of your study, your books, as if 
you loved them." 

*' I do love them. I read much. I think much. I write 
much. I am going to write a book — one day." 

''Ohl" The old tired eyes looked quizzical. ''Is that so? 
Then I may be entertaining genius unawares." 

^ They do not believe in me — at Greystoke. None of them, 
even my guardian. But I am not discouraged. I mean to 
succeed, monsieur, and I shall." 

" I hope so, I'm sure. I don't think I've ever met any one 
who's written a book. What sort of book? A novel? Love, 
and partings, and making up, and wedding bdls — that sort of 
thing, eh?" 

Diane's face spoke contempt of such a suggestion. 

" No, monsieur, not at all that sort of thing. A great book 
'One that will arrest attention: command notice. That will 
lift my name on high, and give me fame and wealth, and ^ " 

** You don't ask much from the first-fruits of your brain," 
he interpolated in that breathless pause. 

** I have confidence in myself," she said more quietly. 

*^Give me another cup of tea, will you? You saw how 
Marsh did it" 

Diane had seen and remarked to good effect This time she 
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spilt nodiing, and even remembered the amount of cream, the 
one lump of sugar. 

"You're not drinking yours? I thought you werd thirsty. 
It will be cdd." 

" I like it cold, at least cool. You see in my land we drink 
duefly coffee." 

"Is that so?" 

He watched her as she sipped a beverage she much disliked. 

" Go on talking," he then said. " Tell me some more about 
yourself." 

Thus encouraged Diane's tongue flew apace. She poured 
cut one of her floods of eloquence and bombast, and to his credit 
the old Earl took it quite seriously. Indeed, he had not been 
!o entertained for many a long day. He had stayed in Bath 
for some six months, but none of his special friends or cronies 
were within hail. They favored London and club life. He 
liad been compelled to yield to attacks of gout and severe medical 
restrictions. The fact tliat his healtli Tiad improved made him 
QK^ amiably disposed to the rest of the world, and Diane's 
lud favoring her, she had descended upon one of his '' good 
days." 

Half an hour passed, and still they had not exhausted topics 
of interest. 

The advent of a footman to say that a man from the garage 
wanted to see '* the young lady," came as a reminder of excuse 
^or a subtle project. She started up. 

"Ah, but how I have stayed and chattered. I pray you 
forgive me, Lord Tantallion, and accept my thanks for your so 
lind hospitality." 

'' You must come again," he said, rising from his chair with 
iiatural courtesy, despite difficulties. 

"Oh— if I may?" 

Her hands clasped his, her eager face was eloquent of appre- 
^tioQ of such a suggestion. 

" Of course you may. I shall want to know how the book 
^ on. I feel a — godfatherly — interest in it. It's the first 
time in my life I've had any sort of peep * behind the scenes ' 
of authorship." 

IMane went down the drive and out of the gates with those 
words ringing in her ears; ringing a peal of triumph, of hope, 
of encouragement 
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The fact of facing a surprised mechanic who had been unable 
to find anything wrong with the car, in no way disconcerted 
her. 

" Perhaps I was stupid. I could not make her ga The— 
what you call — sparking plug failed me eveiy time. You are 
sure it is all right? " 

" Perfectly right, madam. Would you like me to drive you a 
little way?" 

Diane welcomed the suggestion. Those hills up to the downs, 
and into Midford, and on to Hinton Charterhouse and Norton 
St. Philip were no joke to an inexperienced driver like herself. 
Besides, she wanted to think over all she had accomplished, and 
the steering-wheel demanded exclusive attention. 

So the man from the garage took charge of the car, and Pen- 
fold was awaiting it at Norton, and a sovereign was bestowed 
on the astonished mechanic, who knew that sixpence would take 
him back to the tram routes. 

" It's a rum go. The car was as right as ninepence, and a 
sov. for driving her nine miles I But then she's a furrina^I'' 

That summed up any idios3mcrasy to an English mind. 

Paul and 2^ were having tea in the garden under the old 
cedar tree. The Professor had asked to have his sent into the 
study. He was busy writing. 

" Do you know where Andromeda's gone off with herself? " 
asked Paul. " I saw her car whizzing down the drive at a great 
rate. Selfish little beast! As if she couldn't have bou^t a 
four-seater, and given you a chance." 

" But it would have cost more, Paul. And I don't care so 
very much about motoring. Diane always likes to go at express 
speed. She is most reckless." 

" Shall you be very lonely, Zoe, when I've gone? " 

She looked up quickly. A little flush warmed her cheeks. 
"Lonely? Yes, Paul. I shall miss you horribly. And you 
say — a year? " 

" I don't see the use of running home. I mean to work 
desperately hard. I should like to come back able to give a 
concert to introduce myself. If I ' catch on,' as they say, with 
agents and concert magnates like Chappell's, you know, I'll be 
all right and able to earn a fine income. It's curious how those 
waltzes have caught on. They'll pay my expenses until I'm 
earning that income." 
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" You all seem so clever," sighed Zo&, ^ You, and Maiday 
and Diane." 

" The Ephesian goddess comes in, does she? You believe in 
herdevemess? " 

" Of course. She's read me out the scheme of this book. It's 
perfectly wonderful." 

Paul frowned slightly. " You're such a sweet, trusting little 
soul. Any one could bamboozle you, Zoe. Only don't " 

He broke ofE abruptly. What use to speak? To say more 
than he had already said? Zoe was quite in Diane's power. 
She would soon be an echo of Diane's boastfulness. He half 
closed his eyes, and seemed to see a vision of triumphant progress 
attended by timid satellites or adoring disciples. Diane headed 
it, and close behind her hovered the faithful shadow of this 
deluded child. A memory of his boyhood, of her companion- 
ship, of sunny holidays swept over him. He opened his eyes 
and looked at her. That far-off, absorbed gaze spoke of 
thoughts in which he had no part. She looked a thing of dreams 
and memories: shy, and sensitive, in no way fitted for the 
world's rough usage. Yet to-day something sweet and wonder- 
ful was also there. Some hint of hidden strength, tuned to a 
patient fidelity. 

" Zoe, I wonder " 

He broke off impatiently. What use to say what burned in 
his heart, and hovered on his tongue. To tell her that from 
boyish dreams and memories she had devolved into a living 
presence. Sometimes one spoilt a beautiful romance by rushing 
it into actual development. So he chained back imprudent 
words that longed for utterance, and simply asked for more 
tea. 

" 111 have to learn to do without my ' five o'clock,' " he said, 
smiling. *' The Fatherland clings to its Kaffee Kanne and 
Kaffee Klaische. 1 don't believe any foreigner has ever mas- 
tered the art of tea-making." 

" You must make it for yourself," said Zoe. " It's quite easy. 
A spirit kettle and a little teapot, and there you are. Oh — 
it's a boarding-house you're going to, isn't it? " 

"Yes. Frau Schreiber. Soldaten Strasse, 39. Leipzig. 
She has written me the most extraordinary letters. She says she 
speaks English perfectly. At that rate I am a finished Gennan 
scholar! " 

" I expect you will get plenty of amusement there," said Zoe, 
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handing back the replenished cup. '^ You'll write and tell me 
all about it, won't you? " 

" Certainly I will. And you must promise the same on your 
side. All news, however trivial, and specially the doings of 
' Diana of the Ephesians ' — mind that" 

" I don't believe you dislike her so much as you pretend? " 

'* Dislike? Well, I hardly know. But I'm sure I distrust 
her. I want you to be cautious, Zoe; not to put faith in her 
promises. Not to give her too much of that loving little heart 
of yours." 

She looked up and met his eyes, and something in them that 
she had not seen before, hdd her own in momentary wonder. 

It was his real self, his real feelings, that suddenly spoke 
their reality, that seemed to say: '' I am not the teasing, incoa* 
sequent boy you imgained — after all." 

^* I will write, of course. It will be a great pleasure. And 
I hope to be able to tell you that Diane is not what you think. 
Already it seems to me she has improved. She talks less of 
herself. And she really does work hard. Unde Septimus 
thinks her studies in English composition are excellent." 

" You will stay on here and look after him, Zoe, won't you? 
Don't let yourself be induced to leave him." 

"Leave him! Leave Greystokel Why, of course not 
What could have put such an idea into your head? " 

" Oh, what puts anythings into one's head, my child? A 
trifle, a suggestion. A fear — that defies expression." 

" Fear — Paul ? " 

She looked at him wonderingly. He was leaning back in his 
chair. His eyes were on the distant hills, rose-flushed beneath 
the setting sun. But overhead, untouched by the warmth and 
splendor of the sky line, hovered a small, dark doud. 



II 

DIANE came down to dinner that evening, having per- 
suaded Zoe to order one or two special dishes suited to 
her peculiar taste. She was unusually subdued. Al- 
most deferential to the Professor, caressing to Zoe, polite to Paul. 
The change made that astute young man suspicious. '^1 
wonder what she's up to — now? " emb<^ed his thoughts as the 
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meal proceeded, and a rapturous welcome of strawberries and 
cream hailed Diane's appreciation of dessert. 

He plied her with questions. As if she saw his object she 
fenced with malicious triumph. 

"To Bath — again? But yes. I do not go so very often. 
And it is so lovely now. The green hills so fresh and sunny. 
Besides, to me it always brings memories of my own land." 

" dh, yes. I forgot you'd fixed up the Temple of Minerva 
as a Grecian relic, and Bladud the Illustrious as the great 
grandson of Mars." 

" Of iEneas," corrected Diane, " and therefore of descent 
hm Venus herself. I am quite satisfied on that point." 

''On the principle that one myth is as good as another, I 
aippose? " 

" Your father, who is greater authority than you, Paul, says 
tbt my theory is quite possible. There is as much of Grecian 
architecture in those ruins as of Romans. Is it not so, man 

The Professor looked up from his plate. '' I only said, my 
dear, that as the whole history is shrouded in mythological im- 
probabilities, one legend has as much chance as another. It is 
so with all tutelary deities traced to their original source. Gog 
and Magog. Romulus and Remus. The patron saints of dif- 
ferent countries. England claims Saint George, who is depicted 
conquering and slaying a mythological animal that never existed, 
and certainly never paid these islands a visit I The Scots se- 
lected Saint Andrew. It appears that it was Andrew, the 
disciple, who found the boy who had the basket of loaves and 
fishes. The economy of their administration so appealed to the 
Scottish mind that ihey claimed him as their Patron Saint! " 

"You should have told that to Donald," chuckled Paul, 
^lightedly. 

" But, of course, it isn't true," exclaimed Zoe. " At least I 
don't remember reading it like that in the miracle." 

"There are no such things as miracles," interrupted Diane. 
** Nature, she exists, and has existed once for all. She has not 
altered her laws. Never did she flow a sea one moment to 
ndl it back another. Never has she stopped the sun to make a 
longer day. And never could she alter the origin of human 
life to be irresponsive of sex. The heart of man, the life of 
man, have they not always been the same? Ever since he knew 
himsdf as man. Am I not right, cher Professor? We cannot 
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say why this world came into an existence, but we know that 
since it has existed all the main facts of physical life have re- 
mained unaltered. Death, suffering, destruction, disaster, and 
here and there just a little hope, a little joy, lest indeed man 
should refuse to live and make that his Creator sees his work as 
the mockery it is I " 

She glanced at the shocked and silent faces. 

''That — is in my book," she announced tritmiphantly. 
" Soon of it one chapter will be finished. Then I shall read it 
out to you all for your opinion." 

And with a quaint little bow she left the table and the room. 
There was a brief, uncomfortable pause. 

" She certainly has the audacity of — Nero — himsdf I 
What do you say, father? " 

It was Paul who broke the silence. 

" She has read more than her brain can assimilate," answered 
the Professor. " Of course all theological subjects are liable to 
misconstruction; and each personal view is apt to do violence 
to another. No man was ever bom full-fledged into knowledge. 
Even the work of one generation can only be assimiliated seomd- 
hand by another. And the progress is slow, and at best uncer- 
tain. From all time man has asked — * Why am I — I? * He 
has not yet received a satisfactory answer." 

He also rose. 

'' It is better not to question things too deeply," he said, 
glancing at the two young troubled faces. "The wisest and 
greatest philosophers have never satisfied themselves, still less 
Uieir disciples." 

Diane had returned to her own quarters. She had important 
matters to arrange, and despite the mildness and beauty of the 
June night she lounged lazily amongst her cushions, smoking 
Turkish cigarettes and drinking strong coffee, as usual. 

Phrosa, seated near the window, was busy on some needle- 
work. Diane watched her strong swift fingers with a pleasur- 
able sense of being the object of their industry. 

" You could never guess," she said suddenly, " where I have 
been to-day? " 

" Of course not. I know none of the places, nor can I say 
their strange names." 

" You can say ' Bath.' That is easy. Also it seems to me 
the most absurd of names to give a great historic city- 
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B — a ■ t h , bath, as one calls the baignoire of daily use. And 
it is a place so ancient, and beautiful; once crowned with our 
temples and sacred to our gods. And with high hills as that 
of our Acropolis, set in one great cirde, look, where you will. 
And everywhere woods so green and fresh, and there in their 
midst as a ' gray pearl in a setting of emeralds,' the lovely gray 
dty itself. Churches and buildings, and towers and spires. I 
must take you there one day, Phrosa. It will remind you of 
the land we have left." 

** And did you go there to-day only to see what you have seen 
so often, Diane? " 

"No, with far other purpose I went. And I have accom- 
plished again what I in my heart desired." 

"What was it, Diane?" 

" I have a great scheme in my head, but as yet it is only half 
developed. It may mean a great change for my life. For you 
also, Phrosa. I do not, as you know, intend to make my home 
here — always." 

" I never supposed you would." 

"Buried in a country village; I, who want life, social bril- 
liance, intellectual associates! But, as yet, while my schemes 
are maturing this is as good a place as any for work and rest- 
fulness. I must well regard my health, you know, Phrosa." 

The remark passed tmanswered. Diane lit a fresh cigarette. 

" Well, we do not advance. Are you not curious as to what I 
bave done with myself to-day? " 

" I know you will tell me if you want me to know, Diane." 

"Wise old Phrosa! Well, I will tell you. Because I can 
tell no one else; and I am much excited at my exploit. What 
think you, ma vieille? I have made myself friends with a real 
&igli^ nobleman. But yes! One of the haute noblesse of 
tiiis country who goes to the palace of the King, and has 
chdteaux more than I can count, and servants and horses and 
carriages, and is to me most charming, and thinks I am one day 
to be a great author! What say you to that? " 

" It sounds like something out of a book, Diane." 

"A book! Bah! you annoy me greatly, Phrosa. It is true 
— all true. You may remember I told you when I first dis- 
covered that the little Zoe was related to a great English noble- 
man. Wdl, it is he, that nobleman, whose acquaintance I make 
to^ay." 

" How did you make it? " 
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" Hew — " she mocked. " Of course he dropped at my feet 
as a star from heaven! How do I do anything that is at once 
diffiqile et diplomatique, eh? By conquering ^e difficulty and 
diplomatizing the diplomacy I By being in fact myself — ^Diana 
Salvideros." 

" I suppose you will c<xne to your story in time, Diane." 

'^ But how ^e is of a woodenness and dullness to irritate a 
stone I " cried Diane angrily. " My story I Je vous trais comme 
vous le fneritez si je n'en rien dis! " 

" You would not feel so content, though? " 

Diane laughed. 

" Peut-etre que nan! Well, I have made the acquaintance of 
this illustrious grandfather of the little Zoe. His lordship the 
Earl of Tantallion." (She pronounced it as if it were French). 
'' He lives in a splendid mansion outside of the city. He is 
un peu infirme; so he takes for cure the waters of the hot springs. 
For this reason he hires for himself an establishment where he 
may what say you repose, fix himself for a time. Near to this 
grande maisan meublSe my little car has an accident. It re- 
fuses to go. In my difficulty a gentleman approaches me, in an 
invalid chaise {voiture de malade), with two chasseurs en Uvree, 
one of either side. He sees my dilemma, he commands one of 
the chasseurs " 

"Now, Diane, a chasseur does not conduct a voiiure de 
malade/ " 

"Eh bien; laquais, if you prefer. He orders him to go to 
my assistance, and meanwhile he offers me his hospitality." 

" Might I ask where your own chauffeur was, Diane? You 
have told me he undertook to do all repairs to your car? " 

" Oh, the good Penfold? He had stayed at a little village 
en route, to see some invalid relative. I quite well drive my 

car myself now, Phrosa: only it did not occur to me ** 

She paused. 

Phrosa was looking at her. *' It did not occur to you diat it 
would break down close to the maison meublee of an English 
nobleman? " 

" Exactly." 

" Or that the English nobleman would, by some diance, be 
related to the little Zoe? " 

"How could that be known! " demanded Diane innocently. 

" And — what was the next thing to happen with such con- 
venience of accident? " 
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''I shall tdl you no more, if you make spiteful remarks, 
Phrosa. It sounds as if you did not believe it, my story." 

" Of course I believe it; I find it of great interest. You have 
not long discovered that the little Zoe possesses a titled rela- 
tion of much importance, yet — you have made his acquaint- 
ance?" 

** Fortune ever favors the deserving, Phrosa; and all has hap* 
pened as I said." 

** Did you enter the mansion where this milord resides ? " 

"But of course. They had to send for a mechanic; un 
auvrier. You would not have had me sit there, on the open 
road, to await him ? " 

" I could be very sure you would not do such a thing, Diane 1 " 

*' Of course I would not. I entered the grounds. I walked 
by the side of the Earl in the vaUure de malade. He was all 
that was most affable and charming. He gave me tea: that 
of course: that detestable English * five o'clock.' I had to drink 
it" 

*' On peut souffrir pour avoir du succis," muttered Phrosa. 

" And I had to ' pour out,' as one calls it," continued Diane, 
unheeding the remark. ** Altogether it was a charming tiu- 
^4€Uf in the great library. A place, Phrosa, of marbles, and 
paintings, and velvet seats, and silver and diina of the most 
exquisite! Ah — what would I not give to call such things my 
owi!" 

" I should not be surprised if you did call them that — some 
day — Diane." 

"Would you not?" 

She sat up: her eyes flashing green fire, her whole frame 
tense with excitement. ''That — is good to hear, my Phrosa I 
For surely ambition marches with possibility. And see you 
bow this Uttle accident fits itself to the scheme of my mind. I 
shall need friends, influence, money. I cannot too soon prepare 
the way for their attainment. Already, in so short a time as 
QDe half-hour, I interest that old nobleman in myself; also in 
what I mean to accomplish. He said for the first time in his 
life he had met genius. See you, he recognized that with no 
hesitation! And he will be of great use to me some day. I 
^U not let slip my opportunity to renew our acquaintance. 
He begged me to call again: he " 

"Did be of any chance mention his granddaughter? " asked 
Phrosa, abruptly. 
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'' Mention the little Zoe? But, yes. Not with any sort of 
affection, only to hope she was not to-day my companion. And 
of those here he inquired also. But not as one who desires their 
friendship. It surprised him to think that I — a Greek — of 
Hellas, ^ould find myself flung down, so to say, in the dull 
cent^ of a provincial English household. He had pity for me, 
that kindly old aristocrat. It was for me at once the most 
pleasurable, the most exciting, of all the events that have hap- 
pened since I take up my new life." 

Phrbsa rose; folded her needlework and laid it down on the 
table. 

'* This is finished, Diane, and so is your coffee. Are you 
going to \^ork to-night? " 

" I think not. I am too excited. I will read." 

** I wish you would not smoke so many cigarettes. They are 
not good for you." 

" I like them. They help me to think, to plan, to prepare. 
Oh — I wish you were more sympathique, you cold, strange, 
old thing! But, no matter. I have not much human weakness. 
Love I do not ask, or care about. Admiration, appreciation — 
yes." 

Phrosa took up the empty coffee cup, and placed it on die 
tray, and still without a word she left ttie room. 

Downstairs Paul was playing, Zoe listening. For once her 
busy fingers were idle, intertwined loosely on her lap. The 
window was wide open to the scents of the garden, and the 
beauty of the night. The slow exquisite melody of one of 
Chopin^s nocturnes harmonized with it all. Zoe was conscious 
of a sudden sadness. Tears were very near her eyes as she 
watched those slender hands. The hands of the artist, not of 
the worker. Soon they would cease to make melody for her. 
This room would be empty. 

Her thoughts traveled back over her simple, untroubled girl- 
hood. It had always been a thing of love, protection, care. 
But Marcia had gone, Paul would soon follow, and the Pro- 
fessor seemed to have withdrawn himself into unapproachable 
^itude. Diane too was self-absorbed, self-centered, and in 
spite of her admiration for this strange personality she was con- 
scious of a hidden fear. 

She could not express the nature of that fear. But in reality 
it might have translated itself into the fluttering resistance of a 
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flower dropped into tbe rush of a stream. As yet, however, the 
petals were not detached, only loosened. Each dung to its 
attendant petals with the desperation of hope. Even if one had 
to fall, even if those swift waters were to bear it on and on to* 
regions unknown, would the peril be 2):eater than that of frost or 
storm or grasp of careless hand? Life was full of risks. To 
know of them did not mean to escape them. 

The little filaments of memory and association snapped sud- 
(billy. A chord crashed out; she started, looked up and found 
Paul watching her. 

'' I did that to wake you up! What were you dreaming of 
so long?" 

'* Hundreds of things. Schooldays, then coming here; and of 
Marda, and you." 

''I — last, and least, and after playing your favorite noc- 
turne? Ingrate that you are! " 

He rose and pushed aside the stool, and strolled to the 
window. 

*' Come out in the garden, Zoe? It's such a lovely night." 

She rose at once. '* Very well, Paul. I wonder if therell be 
2 garden at Frau Schreiber's, and if you'll be asking pretty 
Praukins to come out walking with you? What a blessing you 
can speak German so well. I never could master those gut- 
turals: our school Fraidein used to get so angry with me." 

They had passed out through the open French windows, and 
were walking over the strip of sward that separated path and 
lawn. In a moment it had brought them to the lighted window 
of the library. The blinds were not drawn. They could see 
into the room. They stood suddenly still as if by mutual im- 
pulse. 

For what they saw was not the familiar gray head bent over 
the familiar sheets of foolscap, but bent on arms thrown out 
(^er a pile of blotted lines, fragments at once disjointed and 
senseless. 

Something stronger than the will to work had overthrown the- 
will to think. 

That night Professor Wycherley had faced a sudden failure^ 
of energies. Had said to himself: " Is this the b^inning of 
the end? " 

Zoe's hand drew Paul away; back into the shadows. Neither 
spoke. 
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Suddenly from above their heads burst out a crash of diords, 
swelling out on the silence of the quiet garden. 

There was something defiant in the force of the player. It 
startled the quiet figure at his desk. It thrilled to Paul's sensi- 
tive artist's brain; it seemed to Zoe almost insolent at that 
moment. Yet on and on it went, following their retreating 
footsteps, carrying to their ears its vibrant message of triumph. 

Diane's triumph; vaunted by the sonorous beauty of that 
Prelude of Rachmaninoff which she always played as thanks- 
giving on such occasions. 



Ill 

THERE was a little malicious *' kink " in the brain of 
Archibald Francis, 3rd Earl of Tantallion, Baron Stour- 
forth, etc., etc., as he had figured to Diana's puzzled 
eyes, ignorant as yet of the mysteries of the Peerage. As child 
and schoolboy, as youth and man, that *' kink " had manifested 
itself in various disagreeable exploits. He had been lax 
enough in the matter of morals, but demanded a scrupulous 
respect of the conventions of life. He had also exacted the 
utmost submission from a timid wife gifted with little beauty 
and less brains. His two sons frankly detested hiuL His heir 
lived principally for the pleasure and pursuit of big game; his 
younger affected the ornamental service of the Guards. His 
only daughter had flung his authority to the winds and made 
her own choice of a husband. He had never forgiven her, nor 
was her name ever mentioned by the meek down-trodden mother 
whom he blamed for such insubordination. 

As age and infirmity took their harsh toll of years of self- 
indulgence Lord Tantallion found existence somewhat monoto- 
nous. He was easily bored, and extremely irritable. He found 
it more and more difficult to gather any amusing society around 
his table, or his shilling-a-hundred bridge parties. Good 
players scouted such mean stakes. Bad ones found no excite- 
ment in their chances. His health, his baths and massage, his 
meals and exercise, occupied his days fairly well, but he found 
his evenings lonely. Reading tired his eyes. Besides, modem 
novels were trashy, and modem science or philosophy only a 
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repetition of discoveries drawn from the same old sources. So it 
happened that the advent of Diana Salvideros came as quite a 
brilliant relief from the daily routine he so disliked. There was 
something so cod, so audacious, so self-assured about that young 
person, that even her lack of personal attraction failed to lessen 
his interest. 

She was original; she was amusing; also, she was decidedly 
dever. He hated stupid women, and girls held him in terror. 
But here was a girl with a woman's brains, and all youth's 
confidence in itself; with a clear idea of what she wanted from 
life, and every chance of getting it. 

" If she had been my granddaughter," he said to himself that 
evening. " But, no. Of course it was that pretty little pink- 
and-white milkmaid, for whom I've no use on earth. The very 
replica of my sainted Julia. Queer tricks Dame Nature plays I " 

As he sat in the fine library that had so excited Diane's 
admiration he dwelt pertinaciously on that thought. 

" It's as easy to ' take on ' as to ' cast off ' if only one makes 
up one's mind! Why not invite her here on a visit? I bet 
she'd come. A week-end, say? I could sum her up in that 
tnoe, even if she's as cunning as her race are reported to be. 
Besides I could score off the little milkmaid who was so stand- 
offish that day at the Empire. Absurd that she should have 
taken after her grandmother instead of her natural parent. 
That's done for her, whether she knows it or not." 

For a week he brooded over the idea. Sometimes distrustful 
and at others eager for a new interest in his dull life. Then he 
wrote to Diane, at the address she had mentioned, and waited 
with some eagerness for her reply. 

The letter arrived on the eve of Paul's departure. He was 
going to stay a couple of days in London with Marcia before 
starting for Germany. Diane happened to be in a state of 
tremulous excitement. She had actually written the first 
chapter of that momentous book. One complete fragment of a 
hituie concrete whole lay there on her table. 

She thought it magnificent as a beginning. Her passion for 
sumptuous phrases and vivid word-painting (for which Ouida 
was largely responsible) had found vent in a fictional present- 
iment of ideas. Her characters, being purely imaginary, were as 
unnatural in development as in creation. She lacked insight 
and she lacked experience. Above all, she showed, as yet, none 
of the sympathetic touches that create a bond between author 
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and reader, as they have already created one between writer and 
subject. 

But this great " introduction " to her imagined masterpiece 
delighted her beyond all measure. She felt she must introduce 
it to the others. 

She must let them see for themselves that what she had 
prophesied was really true. She had genius, and that genius 
was now blossoming into flower of accomplishment. 

" I know what I will do. I will announce at dinner that I 
wish to read out what I have written, so that I may have some 
outside opinion on its merits. My guardian, Zoe, Paul, they 
shall hear this flrst chapter. It is a privilege they may grate- 
fully recall in a future time that has crowned me with fame/' 

She fastened the pages together with a clip; gazed rapturously 
at the title page. 

" THE NAMELESS ALTAR " 

BY 

Diana Salvideros. 

And as she gazed the door opened unceremoniously, and 
Phrosa entered with the letter from Lord Tantallion. 

" There is a thing like a crown on the envelope," she re- 
marked. 

Diane, her eyes still full of vague dreams, turned the letter 
over. "A crown! So it is. I wonder if some royal perscn 
has heard of me already ? " 

She opened the envelope carefully. Another " crown " on 
the first page, above the address. She gave a little gasp of 
surprise. " It is from the Lord Tantallion ! Look you — that 
is his signature, though the letter is not of the same writing." 

" What has he got to say? " inquired Phrosa, in her usual 
indifferent manner. 

Diane's eyes devoured the page of clear, precise writing. It 
had been dictated to his secretary by the Earl, and was char- 
acteristic of him. 

My Dear Young Lady: 

I trust you arrived home safely after the accident that so happily intrO* 
duced us? I feel I am in your debt for a very pleasant aftemoon. I 
have been thinking of all you told me and I wonder if it would bore yo* 
rery much to spend a week-end here with me? I shall soon be katM 
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Bttk, for m August I go to my Scotch moors. Could you come next 
veek? If flo I should be very pleased to see you. I may also be able to 
put you in the way of starting your career as an author. 

If you accept this tmceremonious invitation I sho^ild like you to bring 
vith you anything you may have written, no matter what its nature. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Tantauiok. 

'^Therel Did I not tell you that I have always the good 
fortune of my own audacity? " 

She had read out the letter to the inwardly astonished Phrosa, 
and now waved it in triumph as she concluded. 

** You will go, I suppose? " 

"* Go? Of course I will go! And you must come, too, as my 
mid-attendant. Well I know what is the mode aristocratique 
of the week-end visitors. But I fear my toilette is not correct. 
I have not yet a formal evening gown, and he says next week." 

This is only Tuesday. You have time enough to procure 
yourself something at one of those shop>s in Bath." 

** Yes, that is so. I have all else that is necesisary. But you, 
Phrosa? What of you? I do not know what is correct attire 
for a lady's maid. Ah — I have it 1 You shall wear the Greek 
costume. It will give you a tan; a superiority." 

'* I will wear whatever you like, Diane. It is not that that 
troubles me. I am only wondering what you will say here; to 
the litfle Zoe — par exemple? " 

Diane was silent for once. The question was not easily 
Mswered. What should she say to Zoe, or even to the Pro- 
fessor? How explain she had made the acquaintance of the 
£arl of Tantallion, and been invited to spend a week-end at his 
Ksidence ? 

She half r^retted now that she had not mentioned that 
'^ accidental " meeting. It would have paved the way for the 
^Qore surprising announcement of this present invitation. How- 
^, there was no help for it. The news must be announced 
to-night It was evidently destined to be a memorable occasion. 

Diane had had a curious sort of gown made for herself. It 
^ neither tea-gown nor evening dress, but a combination of 
both in dull nasturium-red, and with old gold trimming and 
tassels. It hung in straight folds, and the waist was barely 
indicated by a thick girdle of the gold cord. When Phrosa had 
twisted her hair hi^ on her head, and given her shoes with 
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French heels she fancied she looked quite as tall as ^ the little 
Zoe/' In reality Zoe still had the advantage of full two inchesj 
and a delicate slendemess of outline that almost meant another. 

When Diane came down to dinner in this gown, Paul and his 
cousin exchanged locks of surprise. Her cheeks wore an un- 
wonted flush, her eyes were brilliant. All about her there 
hovered an atmosphere of excitement that seemed to communi- 
cate itself to the others. They felt she was about to explode 
one of her mysteries or discoveries, and awaited the eventful 
moment with no small curiosity. The form of the announce- 
ment was purely " Dianic," as Paul expressed it later. 

" My dear guardian, and you, my dear Zoe, I am sure you 
will be pleased to hear that to-day I have completed the first 
chapter of my great * Romance.' I much wish to share with 
you the natural joy of the author who sees, for the first time, 
the fruit of his brain as a living, forceful thing. I therefore, 
when our meal is concluded, propose to read out to you this — 
what I have written. You shall then express your opinion of 
it so as to guide and help me in the future. Now I retire to 
fetch my manuscript. I will meet you all in the drawing-room, 
or the study, if my guardian prefers, in one quarter-hour from 
now, in case that you take your coffee, and Paul his cigarette.'' 

She bowed in her usual quaint fashion and left the room, 
before any of them had found anything to say. 

When the door closed Paul broke out. 

"Did you ever! And my last evening, too. Good Lord! 
What have I done to be thus inflicted? " 

" Perhaps the story may be more interesting than you 
imagine, Paul," said the Professor, apologetically. 

" I am really curious," laughed Zoe. " We have heard so 
much of this wonderful book, and the plan and scheme of it 
was so carefully prepared, that this first chapter ought to be at 
least worth hearing." 

" Fancy judging a book from one chapter I " scoffed Paul. 
"Only colossal conceit could make such a suggestion! And 
she didn't even ask if we wanted to hear her stuff. Just took it 
for granted in her usual high-mightiness fashion. Father, in 
the name of wonder, who was her modier? An off-shoot of 
royalty, one would imagine." 

But the Professor only drank off his glass of port and rose 
from the table. 

" I will meet you all in the drawing-room in a quarter of an 
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hour," be said. " And do please, my dear Paul, be moderate 
in your criticism. Remember she is very young, and very 
ign<Hant of life." 

A laige rose-shaded lamp lit the room. The window was 
open as usual. The group of three gathered near to it, and 
watched the door with varied feelings. It opened, and Diane 
sailed in, followed by Phrosa, who was carrying a flat, thick 
parcel. 

''Put it there — on that table," said her mistress. The 
woman obeyed in silence. 

"Now — a chair." 

Phrosa brought up a chair and placed it beside the table. 
Diane approached, and then pointed towards the fireplace. 
"You — can sit there," she^said. 

Paul half rose, but Zoe pulled him back to his seat. '' Never 
mind," she whispered. *^ It is part of the play." The audience 
vas very small. 

Paul muttered something mAt smothered indignation. But 
a glance at his father's distressed face quieted him. His sense 
of hunxir came to the rescue. It was so like Diane. The pose, 
the ceremony, the affectation: even the presence of what he 
oamed "the Greek chorus" in the bad^ground. He lit a 
cigarette (a privilege permitted since Marcia's abdication) and 
l^t back in his (£air, his arms folded, his eyes on that oddly 
inipressive figure seated by the little table. 

Diane opened her manuscript, glanced at the waiting audience, 
and then began an explanation. " The scheme of my Romance 
is as follows. I give it in brief. Because, otherwise it is you 
oaight not understand what this first chapter is about." 

("That speaks well for the first chapter," murmured Paul.) 

" I have laid my scenes in my own country," she continued, 
*" because I am familiar with it, and its possibilities. My char- 
ters, however, are of all nationalities: Greek, Italian, French, 
and English. My heroine is Greek " 

(" She would be," from Paul.) 

" Greek, and of mysterious birth. She — having been rescued 
from a shipwreck on the ^gean coast " 

"That wouldn't make her Greek, would it?" interrupted 
Paul. 

Diane flashed an angry glance in his direction. ** You will 
kindly hold off your remark until I finish what I have to say ! 
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She is adopted by a fisherman's family and grows up to great 
beauty and wonderful genius " 

("A fisherman naturally being qualified to give her a suitable 
education" — Paul again.) 

" Her mind dwells continually on the ancient glories of her 
country. She visits its ruined temples; its relics of past 
triumphs. On the site of one such temple she resolves to build 
an altar and dedicate it to a Deity she has never known, but 
who she feels exists. She also binds to herself a band of pure 
young maidens, and teaches them '* 

(" What she has never known — " Paul again.) 

" A mystic and beautiful faith. They are vowed to celibacy, 
as were the virgins of the goddess Vesta. They live happily 
and innocently, and the people of the island adore them. Sud- 
denly upon their peace breaks out the visitation of a Royal 
Monarch, conducting a tour of inspection of his dominions. 
The vestals hear of tibis and are in great alarm. The character 
of this monarch is well-known, and he is greatly feared and 
hated. But he has a son. A prince as noble of mind and 
presence as his father is hideous and hateful. And, by good 
fortune, it is the son who comes in advance to this island and 
there finds the unknown Altar. . . . 

" That, my friends, will sufi&ce of my plot I now proceed to 
read to you its introduction." 

For half an hour the queer, monotonous voice went on, some- 
times pausing to comment or explain; sometimes seeming to 
question the reception of a phrase of unusual vagueness. 

Certainly, as a first chapter of what had b^ described as 
a Romance, the writing was somewhat remarkable. It also 
showed a mastery of the English language that Diane's usual 
mode of expression had not conveyed. She had plunged 
straight into her subject. She arraigned boldly the policy and 
religion of a modern kingdom, the conception of a state, the 
iniquity of "time-servers," and then painted as contrast the 
lofty idealism of one woman to whom courts and kingdoms were i 
but empty words. Half goddess, half poet, wholly a dreamer j 
and a mystic, this wondrous creature lived but for her Ideals; 
she had raised an altar to their service, and there she and her 
maiden disciples worshiped in simple faith. 

The chapter ended with a hymn of praise to the " Unknown 
Deity " — a hymn which the author stated was adapted from 
an ode to.2^us, written by a long-forgotten Greek poet 
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She paused dramatically as she reached that portiaii of her 
narrative, and re-tumed the leaves upoa the first axnpleted 
number. 

Dead silence reigned in the room. Indeed it was difficult to 
express an opinion of such a curious piece of literary preten- 
tiousness. Her voice broke across embarrassed restraint. 

" Well? Have you nothing to say? " 

The Professor rose somewhat stiffly f rcHn his chair. 

** It is so difficult to judge at this stage, my dear. But you 
have great facility of — of language, and the idea is good. Only 
~ it is a very ambitious one for a first start." 

"I think it is wonderful, Diane! " said Zoe, springing up 
and approaching the young authoress with outstretched hands. 

Paul rose also. He thrust his hands in his pockets. He 
moved towards the window. On the threshold he turned. " I 
can it damned rotl " he said, and sauntered off into the moon-lit 
garden* 

Phrosa's eyes followed him; their expression was inscrutable. 
She did not speak. She also rose. Possibly she felt that she 
had not been invited here for any purpose of criticism. She 
advanced towards the table. Diane, pale and breathless, took 
up the precious manuscript, and placed it in her hands. 

Zoe, despite herself, was suddenly reminded of a religious 
ceremony she had once witnessed — a priest committing some 
saaed symbol to the charge of an inferior, who received it on 
beaded knee. 

Only Phrosa's knee was not bent, nor her face specially 
reverent. But she bore off the pile of scribbled foolscap and 
without a word the high priestess of the ceremonial followed 
her out of the room. 

She felt — for once — that the occasion was not one for 
speech. 

IV 

r[E procession of two reached the study. Phrosa entered 
first, and threw down her burden with less reverence 
than haste. 
*' Chacun pour soil You have forgotten the most important 
information. You have said nothing about that letter from the 
milord — his name I cannot say." 
"M mai aussU It is true. I have quite forgotten. No 
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matter. To-morrow will do as well, better perhaps, for that 
odious young man will be here no longer. Ah — que je hi 
ditestef He holds in himself every trait of his overb^ring, 
purse-proud nation 1 I hope he will find his level once that he 
finds himself amongst those giants of culture, those great ones 
who have given to us all that is best of music, poetry, philosc^by, 
art 1 Yes — that playing of his on which he so prides himself 
will have small chance when he is among the virtuosi of the 
world! " 

*^ He seems to me a very pleasant and amiable young gentle- 
man," remarked Phrosa. '' And handsome, too." 

" Hands(Hnel Pleasant! Amiable! " Diane seemed to spit 
each complimentary adjective off her tongue as if it were (^pro- 
brious. " What have you then, Phrosa, that you must always 
contradict and oppose me? I tell you — from the first that I 
put foot in this house — he, Paul, was my enemy. I felt it 
And I am never wrong on those matters. He hates me, and he 
will do me harm if ever he can. And I hate him, and I too 
would work on him any ill of possibility that came in my way! " 

'^ That is very foolish and unchristian of you, Diane." 

**Me — unchristian! Dieu de Dieuf When have I ever 
been anything else? Who taught me reverence or faith, or be- 
lief in any deity that was convincing? And now the fiuit is 
ripening, see you? I shall be the one bold enough to voice 
what oti^ers only think. To cry aloud what they scarce dare to 
whisper, to " 

'* Don't you think we have had enough book-talk for to-night, 
Diane? I want to know what you will do about this — ex- 
planation?" 

*' It is no concern of yours, Phrosa. Rest assured that what I 
have begun I shall cany through. I have my own methods." 

Phrosa turned towards the door. 

" Wait! " cried the imperious young voice. " You have not 
expressed one word of gratitude for the permission I gave to 
you this evening. You might at least say what you think of my 
work? " 

** I could not understand it at all. But you seem to write 
the English very fluently. Only let me counsel you, Diane, 
that it is most unwise to attack the prejudices of a nation to 
which you come as a stranger." 

" What prejudices then did I attack? " 

" Religion — most certainly. That is what I meant by your 
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being undirisdan. Also you will be unpopular, if you are not 
careful what you say." 

'* You mean well, my Phrosa, but you talk like an imbecile. 
Do you suppose I start on my enterprise with any fear in my 
heart of its results? Pardieu nan! Straight to the mark flies 
die arrow of my scorn. Some will smart for it, some will cringe; 
many will hate me. What matter? / arrive. I am known as 
fearless and original. I speak plain truths of the shams and 
hypocrisies around. There are two subjects of which an Eng- 
lish public never wearies. They are Society and Religion. I 
take them into the life of a court, and I expose for them the 
shams of a false creed. Voild. taut/ They cannot help but 
notice my book; the Press and the great little baurgeaisU who 
make the ' popularity ' of an English writer. I have studied 
such books, I know well what makes for success. That flashing 
iridescent bubble which dances before the eyes of the multitude, 
and which they pursue with eager feet.'' 

^ A bubble is not a very substantial comparison, Diane. But, 
if you are not tired, I am. I want to go to bed." 

" Well, go! For me I am too agitated for sleep." 

'' But you will want me to brush out your hair, and unfasten 
your gown?" 

*' Sometimes I hate you, Phrosal I wonder why I ever 
troubled to bring you to this country at all." 

'* You know you could not do without me, Diane. Now, come 
to your room, and let me get you ready for the night. I have 
also put some strawberries and lemonade by your bedside." 

"Ah — have you so? That is good of you, Phrosa. I will 
do no more to-night, except read. What shall I choose? " 

She glanced at her well-filled shelves. 

'^ Ah I my old favorite, of which I never tire, with its innocent 
same and its merciless satire. See you, Phrosa? There, in 
&at comer, by the window, with the red binding. It is 
called " 



it < 



Friendship.' I well know it," said Phrosa. 



It was only ten o'clock. Paul and Zoe still walked to and fro 
the garden, reluctant to go within the house; clinging to last 
moments of their last evening together. For both felt that this 
parting was momentous. A year means so much at one period 
of life, so little at another. 

There were long pauses of silence between their talk: it was 
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intimate and personal as never before, and the silences seemed 
to supply what mere words lacked. The name of Diane had 
been banned by Paul. '^ For goodness' sake leave her and her 
bombast and her rotten book out of it for once I " he had said, 
and then slipped his hand within the girl's slender arm and 
drawn her towards the mingled shadows and silver of the 
moonlit paths. 

Zoe was very quiet: somewhat sad; a little disturbed. Every- 
thing seemed on the verge of change. Her life, its hi^[>penings, 
its surroundings. 

Marcia had gone; Paul would soon follow. The Professor 
had grown suddenly old and self-absorbed. Diane was not 
companionable in the sense that Marda or her school friends 
had been companionable. Her extraordinary cleverness and 
audacity frightened the more timid nature, while yet possessing 
for it a strange fascination. 

To-night, as she had listened to the reading of that first 
chapter of what was to be a real, living, printed piece of work, 
she had felt unaccountably thrilled. When she had rushed up 
to Diane and said: " It's wonderful! " she had meant it from 
her heart For what we know we could never do ourselves, and 
yet see accomplished by another, is always wonderful. But 
Zoe's first allusion to die ceremony of the evening had been 
checked by Paul, and in obedience to his wishes the conversa- 
tion had been strictly impartial. 

*^ And now, my child," he was saying, as they took their way 
back to the house, " you must write every week, and tell me 
eveiydiing. And if father should get ill, send for me at once. 
I don't like his looks lately, and he takes no exercise, and has 
lost all interest in the garden, about which he was so keen." 

"But he's working at a book, Paul. He told me." 

'^ Oh, yes, I know. But I happened to look over the manu- 
script iht other day, and it seemed to me he had written the 
same thing over and over again. That's a bad sign, Zoe." 

" It seems to me," she said softly, " that he has never been 
the same since Aunt Elizabeth's dea^." 

" It seems to me," said Paul, " that he has never been the 
same since the arrival of * Diana of the Ephesians '! " 

" Who has broken the compact? " asked Zoe, laughing. 

" By Jove — I forgot I Bother the little fiend ! She seems to 
have rooted herself down here so firmly that one can't get away 
from her." 
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They stood on the threshold of the low French windows^ and 
looked in at the pretty rose-shaded room; at the open piano, 
the table where Diane had sat and read out her first effort 
Involuntarily their eyes met. 

" I shall think of it so often/' said Paul, " and of you. Don't 
forget me, dear; don't let her influence you too much, for I know 
she hates me, and I'm afraid I return the compliment." 

He laughed harshly. Then, as if dismissing the subject, he 
weDt into the room and closed the piano. 

** I wonder — when I shall play on it again? " he said. 

'* There are many ways of doing the same thing," reflected 
Diane the next morning, as she partook of coffee and rolls in 
her own bedroom, attired in a peignoir of faded cambric that was 
more comfortable than dean. 

She had not gone out for her usual morning stroll because 
she wished to avoid Paul. He was leaving by some early train. 
Their farewells had been rendered unnecessary by his rude be- 
havior on the previous night Unless he came to her vnth an 
apology she was determined never to speak to him again. No 
one more relentless than Diana Salvideros when she chose to 
consider herself affrcmted. 

She sat by the open window, half buried in a deep-cushioned 
easychair, her feet on a stool; her early breakfast was on a 
low table by her side, and propped up, within readable distance, 
her favorite volume. 

'' But how she was a fool, that Etoile I " she muttered. '* She 
<ieserved to lose the Prince if she couldn't keep him. How 
admirable though the contrast of those two women. And how 
one recognizes, always, the strength of that other character; so 
remorseless, so self-confident, and withal so gay and charming 
that it is never suspected what is there — behind." 

She turned again to the consideration of the subject that had 
to be decided very shortly. There lay the invitation from Lord 
TantallioQ. Of course she would go. The acceptance was al- 
ready written. But what would be the best method of explain- 
ing that invitation, and should she approach the Professor or 
Zoe first? Also, what exactly was she going to tell them of 
how that acquaintance had been made? She heard the dogs 
barking in tiie garden below, then Paul's voice speaking to 
them. Then Zoe's calling to him from the dining-room for 
breakfast 
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So, he had not yet gone. Well, she would wait She did 
not wish to make her explanations before him. She had grown 
to dread those merciless eyes; to hate that laughing, satirical 
voice; and though she had worked skillfully for this period of 
bani^mient she was not by any means sure Uiat it would last as 
long as she desired. 

A timid rap at the door broke into her reflections. 

" Who is it I " she asked sharply. 

" It's I — Zoe. May I come in for a moment? " 

" But yes, certainly." 

Without changing her attitude she looked up at the slight, 
pretty figure, the eager face. 

"Diane, you know Paul leaves to-day; very soon. I think 
he would like to say good-by to you. I was wondering if you 
would come down " 

'^ Come down ? — to breakfast, you mean ? But no, ma chert, 
I am having the petit dejeuner to myself, as you see. I am not 
even dressed, as yet Alors, think you, my dear Zoe, that 1 
should trouble to make any formal farewells to one who has been 
so very rude to me, ever since I am arrived in this house? " 

" Oh, no, Diane. You misunderstand. He — it is only his 
funny way. He never meant to be rude to you. And he would 
regret that you should not part friends." 

" Has he sent you then — with an apology? " 

"Apology?" repeated Zoe. "What should be apologiie 
for?" 

"Whatl" Diane's eyes blazed; she half rsoe from her 
cushions. Zoe involuntarily shrank back from the flaming 
passion of her face. " You ask what? You, who pretend to be 
my friend, to have for me some love I Did he not insult my 
work — myself? Spit upon it with his contempt? Do you 
think an artist's soul can forgive an affront so great? If you 
do, I tell you, you know nothing of life, of art, of me — Diana 
Salvideros — whom this insolent young English fool has dared 
to insult I" 

Zoe drew back a step from the trembling figure. 

" You are wrong, Diane. He was just — impulsive. Every 
one has not the same tastes. We can't all admire the same 
things. Still, if you feel like that " 

" I <fo feel like that I I am surprised you should require of 
me to tell you so. To the sensitive soul of the artist sympathy 
is the breath of life: ridicule — is all I get here, in this so 
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detestable bouse. It has an atmosphere that would freeze m)r 
genius, and chill the ardor of my hopes. Fortunate for me that 
I have another refuge. A friend " 

She broke off abruptly. She saw that Zoe's eyes were resting 
OQ die letter that lay qpen on the table beside her. The letter 
with its earl's coronet and the bold signature of Tantallioa oa 
its open page. 

There fell a sudden silence; a breathless pause. It was 
broken by Zoe. She pointed to the letter. Her voice was al-^ 
oiost sharp in its astonishment.^ 

*'My grandfather's signature! How comes he to be writing, 
to you?" 

*' Ah — how comes it ? " Something of malice yet of uncon- 
ceaiable triumph echoed in the words. Diane's anger cooled 
before a new excitement. 

'* If you had waited a little longer I should have explained. 
As it is, I am only concerned to give such explanation to my 
guardian." 

'*Yau have forced yourself upon himl You have been to 
bis house I I remember now you told me he had taken one in 
Bath, and you have been always going to Bath in your motor- 
car. I suppose that is why you wanted one I To go to and fro 
to the town, and work your way into this — acquaintanceship 1 '* 

Diane leant back once more amongst her cushions. She had 

00 desire to make an enemy of Zoe; she might be useful in the 
future. And she blamed herself for this discovery. She had 
lead that letter again and left it lying on the table beside her 
breakfast tray. 

"* Do not so vex yourself, my child," she said, patronizingly. 
"Fortune brings gifts to some, while others wait unheeded by 
the roadside. I have had the good chance to meet your grand- 
father again. It was through an accident; the breakdown of 
Q17 little car. He came to my assistance. He invited me to 
rest at his house while repairs were executed. We talked of 
many things. He was interested in me. It is only at his own 
borne and among his own people that the prophet is not honored! 
StiU, I but treated the matter with indifference. I saw no use 
to mention it. It is weeks ago. Then suddenly — last night — 

1 receive that letter. He invites me to stay with him for a few 
days. I was about to consult my guardian on the matter this 
tnoming." 

Zoe was silent. It sounded plausible enough. There was no 
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reason why Lord Tantallion should not have spoken again to 
bis acquaintance of the Empire Hotel. No reason why he 
should not have invited her into his house, as she had described. 
But an invitation to stay there seemed altogether unwarranted 
by such a brief acquaintance. 

" You say nothing? I conclude you accept my e]q)lanatioQ. 
It is not then so extraordinary. I must beg of you not to spesk 
of this matter — as yet — to your uncle or your cousin. I am 
now going to dress and descend. I shall put the matter before 
my guardian. Of course his permission is necessary before that 
I accept this invitation." 

(But it was, of course, unnecessary to mention that letter 
written and lying on the study table ready for post) 

On Zoe's strained silence, and Diane's plausible excuses rang 
out a voice calling loudly, eagerly: " Zoel Zoel where are you? 
The cab is waiting! " 

Zoe started. 

" It's PauL I must go. You don't wish to say good-by, 
Diane?*' 

" No. If he had chosen to make apology I — I mi^t have 
forgiven. As it is " 

But Zoe had fled, closing the door sharply behind her. 

Diane had further subjects for reflection. This was an un- 
expected contretemps. Still, she fancied her influence over Zoe 
would keep her silent on the matter until an explanation had 
been given to the Professor. But she must not delay. Only she 
thanked her gods of Chance and Fortune that Paul had depsirted. 

Diane had astonished and alarmed the Professor very fre- 
quently since they had first made acquaintance. But there was 
no doubt that on this special morning she exceeded all previous 
efforts. 

Though she went very diplomatically to work it was an ex- 
traordinary announcement to make. First, acquaintance with, 
then an invitation from his arch-enemy, ihe cold-blooded old 
aristocrat who had cast off his own flesh and blood without any 
excuse save that of thwarted will. 

He looked at Diane as if incredulous while the glib story 
rolled off her tongue, and voice and gesture gave dramatic force 
to the recital. The accident to the car had now come to mean a 
narrow escape of her own life, and left the old Earl at once her 
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preserver and host. And there was his letter. Of course a 
great surprise to its recipient, but proof enough gf his interest in 
her. The Professor read it and marveled. 

He knew well enough that if Diane had interested the ouious 
dd misanthrope it woild be to her future advantage. He had 
wealth and influence beside which Professor Wycherley's looked 
insigniflcant. Still, it seemed an extraordinary thing that he 
should refuse to speak to his own grandchild, and yet extend 
onlooked-for courtesy to her companion. 

" You say he would not even notice Zoe? " he repeated. " I 
cannot understand it. And, if I may speak frankly, Diane, I 
do not think you should accept an acquaintance that so palpably 
ignores one who has a far better right to it.'^ 

'* But see you not that by my accepting it I pave the way to 
a future reccmciliation ? I can plead the cause of the little Zoe 
more effectually when I am the guest of her grandfather. And 
that is my chief reason for wishing to accept this invitation. It 
is distressing to think of a family feud at once so disastrous 
and uncalled-for. It seems to me the great good fortune that I» 
^0 came here as a stranger to you all, should be selected by 
Fate to accomplish what none of you were able to accomplish. 
For, on the part of you or even of Zoe, it would seem self- 
interested; but on mine, an outsider as one says, it would appear 
a matter quite different." 

So it would, if any one did not know the character of the 
disinterested pleader; or had had no practical experience of her 
oaneuvers. 

The Professor walked up and down his study, much perturbed, 
uid wholly irresolute. If only Marcia were here, or Paul. But 
there was no one but this determined young schemer, and he 
bew she would act as she desired, not as he advised. 

"You have told Zoe?" 

"Oh, but yes! Besides — she saw our first meeting in the 
boed at Bath." 

" It is very extraordinary, and very perplexing. Of course I 
^kmM prefer that you do not accept. That letter seems to me 
to create a very awkward position for us all. I wonder you 
Wtseeit?" 

"I — wonder also you do not see my point, mon gardien. 
fiut you wfll in the future, and — possibly — the little Zoe will 
have me to thank that she is reinstated in a position to which 
of right she belongs." 
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** Zoe has too much affection for us, and for her heme here, to 
wish to change it. Of that I am quite sure." 

*' You can never be sure of anything tibat a woman wishes, 
man cher gardien, except that it will be the most imlikely thing 
that you would wish for her." 

And with that piece of wisdom buzzing in his ears the dis- 
traught and baffled Professor gave up the argument 

Only when she had left him, and his troubled thoughts re- 
turned to that announcement, did he wonder why L.ord Tan- 
tallion should have evinced such lively interest in this strange 
girl. He had known him personally and by repute. In the 
light of that knowledge it hsid not seemed extraordinary that he 
should have ignored all responsibility towards his own grand- 
child But it did seem more than extraordinary that a compara- 
tive stranger should have usurped the interest and place that by 
right were hers. 

Still if this visit were a means to an end, and &at end one to 
benefit Zoe and relieve him of the anxiety of her future, he 
could not but be grateful for the chance. 

But was it to be a means to that particular end, or to some 
other end, that had for aim and object the personal advantage 
>of «^ Diana Salvideros ? 



DIANE arrived at Solsbuiy House in her own car, having 
dispatched Phrosa and the luggage by train. 
She timed her arrival by the precedents of society 
novels, which had lavished descriptions on guests assembled at 
that emblematic *' five o^clock "; a charming hostess dispensing 
tea, people chattering and scattered about the room, and dien the 
entrance of the " leading lady " of the plot. 

But that particular scene was not set. She found herself 
ushered into an empty hall and received by a stately, middle- 
aged housekeep>er, who asked her if she would like to go to her 
room or see his lordship first. He was in the library. Diane 
chose the latter course, and the stately Mrs. Rochester conducted 
her to the door. Diane entered, and advanced with outstretched 
hands and gushing greeting. 
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" It was so kind of you, milord. It will be for me such a 
{deasuie, this visit" 

" The obligation is on my side/' said the Earl ironically. " I 
think it very self-denying for a young lady of your age and 
accomplishments to come here and enliven the duU hours of an 
irritable old invalid. But sit down and have some tea, or would 
you prefer chocolate: they're both here? " 

" Oh, diocolate, if you please/' answered Diane. *' I am not 
jet quite in love with your English beverage." 

" This happens to be — China," said Lord Tantallion: *' mild, 
and fine flavored. I drink it always. However," he turned to 
the valet waiting stolidly behind his chair, *^ pour out for the 
young lady, Marsh," he said. 

Diane had thrown open her motor-coat and unloosened her 
vtiL She accepted the chocolate and some cakes from Marsh, 
and placed them on a small table beside her chair. 

^ You are better, I "hope? " she said, looking eagerly at her 
bost. "Ah, yes, I am sure; you look it. More animated: a 
little less of the invalid, for whom I felt so much sympathy." 

" Yes, I am better. I do believe these waters, or springs, or 
whatever they are, have done me some good." 

He turned to Marsh and dismissed him abruptly. Then re- 
turned to the conversation. " Don't bother about me. I want 
to hear about yourself. What did they say at home when they 
heard you were coming here? " 

Diane felt a little uncertain as to what sort of answer would 
be most acceptable. Was it best to widen the breach, or lessen 
it? 

'* Of course it was a great surprise, your invitation," she said 
at length. " And — my guardian seemed disinclined for me to 
accept it. It would have appeared more natural had it been the 
little Zoe who was received into favor; not a poor unknown 
foreigner, as myself." 

" Poor — you may be, but I doubt your being * unknown ' in 
any sense of the word, once you choose to assert yourself." 

''Ah, m(»isieur, you are too good! If you only knew how 
wdcome to my thirsty soul is just one little word of encourage- 
Qient. The sympathy, which alas I I never receive at that 
home of adoption." 

"You're not appreciated, eh? " 

" Mais nan! I am not even considered in one of die smallest 
of ways. I am quite isolated — quite alone." 
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The other part of the subject holds more promise; the namdess 
altar, and the strange young priestess. Still, if you want to 
catch an English public^ you'll never do it with foreign methods. 
It's very insular, that dear old brain-befogged B. P. If you 
want to administer a dose of religion let it be the proper canting 
' I-stand-by-the-Bible ' sort That, they underhand : or they 
think they do. But that queer, new-fangled stuff you've got 
hold of, mythology, theosophy, spiritism, and the attempt to levd 
them down to a so-called Christian interpretation; that, my dear, 
is quite impossible. Every one will laugh at you, believe me." 

" But if people are never told anything different, how can 
they make progress? The fact that my bodi contains something 
new, someUiing original, will be sufficient to create for it an 
interest, a discussion, even a difference of opinion. All that 
makes for success. And the idea I embody, that of the old 
faith, reborn in a girl's pure heart, the soul of the ancient priest 
rested and refreshed and returning once more to its vanished 
temples, surely that is not a thing to laugh at? For I hold the 
belief that life does continue, and repeat itself. Nature she 
never dies — why should man ? Part of him — oh, yes, all that 
is sick and sad and useless. But not the man. He but retires 
for a space; rests, and recuperates. Then, when the desire for 
action once again animates him, he returns to the earth-plane 
once more: to the environment best suited to that re-birth. How 
long ago the wise old philosophers glimpsed that truth. Pythag- 
oras, Plutarch, Plato, Socrates. The immortality of the soiil 
meant to them what I have described as the reincarnation of 
a soul." 

'* Of course that sort of talk is largely indulged in nowadays," 
said the Earl. *^ A sort of modem Buddhist-Blavatskian occult- 
ism. But it's not the sort of thing to introduce into a novel* 
My dear, take my advice. If you want to write a story, let it 
be a story: if a religious treatise then let it be that; nothing more. 
Fragments of one mixed up with the other mean a sort of hotch- 
potch, unconvincing and unsatisfactory." 

Diane bit her lip fiercely to keep back the words on her 
tongue. She sat there fluttering the pages of manuscript with 
restless fingers, longing to vent her indignation yet afraid of 
possible results. She had not expected to hear her smattering of 
occult knowledge confuted by an authority on the subject. Her 
encydopsedic tabloids of inf onnation represented the main facts 
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of what she asserted. Her own vivid imaginatton supplied 
the details. In the scheme of her book the young priestess 
was to discover what would lie before her after dea3i, as well 
as what had lain behind her before birth. By the light of this 
knowledge she was to save her lover and his kingdom, and com- 
plete her destiny by an act of glorious self-sacrifice. 

So far, those who had been privileged to hear this fragment 
of genius had not appeared to appreciate it. That fact, how- 
e?er, in no way altered Diane's determination to proceed with the 
book. But it left her resolute to keep its future construction 
to herself. From time immemorial genius had suffered at the 
hand of misunderstanding. If it were not sufficiently sure of 
itself to continue its course irrespective of adverse opinion, then 
it could not expect to succeed. Diane was so sure of herself that 
nothing would have deterred her from continuing what she had 
begun. Possibly Shakespeare, Carlyle, and Darwin had been 
afflicted with unappreciative households, but they had triumphed 
in the end. She would do the same, though in her secret soul 
what was the end for them meant really the beginning for her. 

" I hope I've not hurt your amour propre? " said Lord Tan- 
tallion, wondering at her unusual silence. 

She roused herself with an effort. *'' No, monsieur: indeed I 
am grateful to you for listening so patiently. But I am sorry 
Tou do not quite approve." 

" And I suppose you don't agree with me? " 

'' How can I, monsieur? If I have not faith in myself, and 
in what I have proposed to do, I might as well not attempt to 
do it. To the artist, the musician, tiie writer there comes his 
moment of inspiration. He seizes it, claims it, embodies it. 
For him that is enough. Even if it that the outside world 
does not recognize the worth of his work, his own soul does, and 
that contents him." 

*' But he works for the appreciation of the outside world. He 
does not keep his creations of genius behind closed doors. If 
you write a book and do not publish it, you might as well never 
have written it." 

Diane smiled her queer, enigmatical smile. 

" Ah, monsieur, but how you are clever! It has been to me 
a great pleasure to hear you talk, and to receive your opinion of 
my efforts. I hope, some day, to prove to you that I am not 
ungrateful for your kind advice." 
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*^ All the same you have no mind to follow it, isn't that so? '* 

She met his ironic, half-amused glance with one that depre- 
cated the irony. 

*^ Who can say what shall be done, or left undone, of that 
strange work which is a proof of the mind? It either shall 
absorb or extinguish opposition, one cannot teU. If it is stroog, 
that feeling, then it must be the conqueror." 

The entrance of the discreet valet interrupted further com- 
ment. The old man looked at the dock. " Half an hour be- 
hind my usual time. There's a compliment to you, young lady. 
I had actually forgotten how long an evening can be.'' 

He rose stiffly from his chair, and held out his hand. Diane 
took it. Then, with a swift impulse, bent her head and touched 
it with her lips. 

" It has been all too short for me," she sighed softly. 

In the luxurious bedroom Phrosa awaited her, sitting by the 
window with folded hands, and stolid composure of face and 
figure. By the sound of the footstep and the opening of the 
door she gauged the temper of her mistress. She was irritated; 
sullenly furious as always when opposed in any whim or fancy. 
She banged the door behind her, and threw the papers she was 
carrying on the table. 

" Ah, it is that they are all fools! Every one to whom I per- 
mit even the slightest knowledge of my great scheme! A book 
the like of vrhida. has never been written, never shall be written 
again! For by it I fall or rise to the heights that all shall 
envy." 

''Did the old lord not care about it?" inquired Phrosa 
calmly. 

"Care! What a ridiculous question! Of course he cared; 
he wondered; he was astonished. But he did not approve the 
too serious element for a work of fiction. He knows more than 
I had imagined of the Ancient Wisdom, even that of the great 
Samoan philosopher who first supported the doctrine of metem* 
psychosis " 

** If you would talk so as I could understand you, Diaoe? 
I know you read up queer stuff and then reel it off your tongue 
as if it was your own, but you need not put on cleverness with 



me." 



Diane flashed round; angry tears starting to her eyes. 

" Oh — how am I then to be pitied! Not a soul to under- 
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stand, to feel, to care for what I suffer 1 And I who have 
studied so hard and learnt so much, and triumphed over ob- 
stacles, and am on my way to a promise of success. Yet alone 
— always alone I Barren heart and lonely soul crying, seeking, 
and never finding! Never peace — never rest! " 

" I am sorry for you, Diane," said the quiet voice. " But 
I think you mike your own troubles. Only, perhaps you cannot 
hdp it Now do try and quiet yourself. You have got every- 
thing to-night that you once craved as impossible. Look at this 
room; that bed fit for a queen; your beautiful gown, that cost as 
much as would keep a poor family in Paris for a whole year! 
Think too of a great English nobleman inviting you who have 
DO claim or rank to stay here as his guest. It seems to me as 
wonderful as a fairy tale, and still you have not content." 

Diane dashed the tears from her eyes, and laughed hysteric- 
any. 

** True ! All you say is true, my good Phrosa. I had f orgot- 
tm some benefits in the disappointment of less personal affairs. 
Yes, I must have patience. In one day Rome was not built; 
in one day a book is not written. But listen. Here, now, at 
this moment, I make a resolution. Never again do I read one 
word of what I write to cold and alien ears! Never again do 
I breathe one whisper of the great scheme of my great wcnrk! 
In my own soul I shut it close, close as treasure a thief would 
desire to steal. And so " 

*' And so, Diane, you had better let me remove your dress, 
and brush out your hair." 



VI 

ON the following day, Sunday, Diane walked in the 
grounds beside Lord Tantallion's wheeled chair; drove 
out with him in the afternoon in his carriage; dined, 
and talked with him in the evening in the library. She bade 
him good-night with a hint of farewell. Was not the invitation 
" a week-end "? He deprecated the farewell. He had not been 
so amused or entertained for long. 

" Do stay over to-morrow," he pleaded. " I have some one 
coming to dinner. I'm sure he'd like to meet you." 
" He? " questioned Diane. 
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** A young man. A journalist. You didn't know I owned 
a newspaper, did you? " 

"A newspaper 1 " Diane's brows ardied in wonder at this 
announcement 

'' But no, monsieur. How amazing 1 To own a public jour- 
nal. To be able to dictate to the world your thoughts and opin- 
ions. Why — it has seemed to me always that no power on 
earth could exceed that of a great paper, or rather of ihose who 
conduct it." 

" I don't conduct this one. I have merely a paid staff to work 
it, on ' party ' lines of course. That's the only use for private 
ownership. But one of my leader-writers is a shrewd young 
American. It is he who is coming over to-morrow. He's got 
wind of something; foreign affairs — I really don't know what 
it is — but he wishes to discuss it with me. Will you stay OQ 
another night, and meet him? " 

" But yes, monsieur. I shall be delighted. Never have I met 
a newspaper writer. It will be a novel experience." 

'* I shouldn't wonder if you hit it off, you and Nettleback. 
That's his name, my dear. Maurice Jefferson Nettld>ack. 
Queer name, and he's a queer fellow. Damned clever tfaous^ 
and sharp as needles. You'll stay? " 

" But yes, monsieur, gladly." 

"Ah — I thought the old man would have to play second 
fiddle to the young one! Tou jours la mime chose, Mademoi- 
selle Diana, where your sex is concerned." 

" Ah, no, monsieur! There you have wrong. I do not care 
one finger snap, so to say, for young men. Usually I find them 
detestable! Full of conceit; of sex self-sufficiency. Ignorant 
and ill-read: without ideals or ambitions." 

" Ah, you won't find Maurice J. Nettleback like that He's 
ambitious enough. Risen to sub-editorship already. I expect 
hell be editor yet." 

" What is the name of your journal, monsieur? " 

" The Satellite, There was already a Sun and a Star when I 
started it. It's got a big circulation now. By the way " 

He paused, looking doubtfully at her excited face. " I was 
going to say I wonder if you could do journalistic work? An 
article now and then might get in, if original, or suitable. But 
you could talk that over with Nettleback. Ah — here comes 
my tormentor! Marsh, I'm sure it isn't ten o'clock? " 

" No, my lord; a quarter past." 
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*'0h, go to the devil with your quips and quibbles I The 
Education Board has been the ruination of domestic service." 

But he put his shaking hand into the respectfully offered arm, 
and noddai good-night to his guest. She rose also and followed 
him out of the room, her face aglow with a new interest 

" I will countermand my orders to my maid," she said. " It 
will be a great pleasure to wake to-morrow and say to myself — 
* Another happy day.' " 

Lord Tantallion did not reply. He was getting into the chair 
in which he was carried up die broad staircase by two footmen. 
Diane closed the procession, and again bade him good-night 
as they reached the landing. 

She entered her own room in far other mood than she had 
displayed the previous evening. During the elaborate hair- 
bniishing process she informed Phrosa of the expected arrival. 

*• Americanos," scoffed the Greek. " What use have you for 
one of that nation, Diane? " 

" Do not be so contemptuous. You well know that they have 
done much for our country. Written of her; worked for her 
with brains and money and energy. Helped to unearth her 
long-buried treasures, so that the world shall know of her in- 
heritance of past glories. The master-builders of Greece, are 
tfaey not in debt to that noble army of excavators, but for whom 
her art treasures would have remained hidden and unknown! " 

''But you said this Americano was a newspaper man, not 
an excavator?" 

^ And therefore of all the more use to me. He must know 
something of what one calls the business side of literature. 
Etoi a masterpiece has to reckon with that. The placing of it 
on the shelves of publicity; the advertising and reviewing in the 
columns of the Press. I look forward, see you, Phrosa? I am 
fiot ignorant, even though this is a strange land and I am among 
strange people. I keep my wits. I know what will be of 
service to my enterprises. Therefore I remain on here to meet 
the Americano, and to find out what he can do for me in die 
oear future. See you, I already train for my Marathon. The 
first * lap,' that confronts me to-morrow." 

" I suppose you understand yourself, Diane," sighed the puz- 
zled Phrosa; *' it is more than I can do." 

Diane was silent for a moment. Then she said: " Remind 
nie to-morrow morning that I send a message by wire to Penfold. 
I shall not now need ike car. He can take out the little Zoe for 
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a drive, if she so desires. I am not selfish, Phrosa. I like to 
give pleasure to others." 

(" When it is convenient to yourself," thought Phrosa.) But 
she did not give utterance to the thought She had learnt dis- 
cretion. 

" Miss Salvideros — Mr. Maurice Jefferson Nettleback." 

("What a strange-looking young manl ") reflections of 
Diane. 

(" Some freak I ") reflections of Maurice J. NettlebacL 

Mutual bows acknowledged the Earl's introduction. Glance 
met glance with the sharp questioning of each as to what might 
be the result. ^ 

" Pleased to meet you, Miss Salvideros," said the American 
in the customary greeting of his country. 

" That — is as it should be," thought Diane, but she merely 
bowed in response. Then dinner was announced, an ann was 
offered, and she had the disagreeable sensation of stretching up 
to it, almost on tiptoe. For Maurice J. Nettleback was very tall 
and somewhat angular. The Earl made them go in flrst; he 
hobbled in their wake leaning heavily on Marsh. He took his 
usual place at the table, and they sat on either side of him. 
Conversation was somewhat stilted at first; Diane was uncertain 
of subject, and the host kept strictly to generalities. 

The dhmer was simple but excellent, and the American 
showed a sincere appreciation of its excellence. He put a few 
questions to Diane respecting her country and seemed aston- 
ished that she could speak English so well. He appeared to 
have some slight knowledge of Greece, mostly through Sandford 
Marden's excellent work, which he declared had raised "just 
the keenest interest ever " in intellectual Boston. * 

" That's my birthplace," he said. *' And, of course, I was at 
Harvard. Got my literary training there. Put in some time at 
reporting on the New York Prtss, Thought I'd come over to 
Eu-rope. Took a fancy to London, and stayed on. As I'd bad 
some considerable experience I soon got a post over here. I 
found a great difference in methods. What would be ' smart ' 
over our side, is called libelous on yours. My reporting got so 
knocked about, I told my first editor he'd better write &e stuff 
altogether. He fired me straight But I felt better. Also I'd 
learnt what was the British way of hammering a subject. We 
reckon to get sixteen separate sensations out of one piece of 
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news. But, over here, there seems a prejudice against intro- 
ducing any personal matter into your ' Story.' " 

" There is," said Lord Tantallion. " We don't feel so keen 
an interest in our own affairs as your people do. And an 
Englishman hates being interviewed. An American only feels 
he's ' arrived ' when the reporters board him in his bathroom and 
refuse to go away without * a few words ' as he steps into a 
train." 

" Sure," agreed Mr. Maurice J. Nettleback. " Not to be in- 
terviewed is as good as saying you don't exist." 

" Interviewed," repeated Diane, somewhat puzzled. " What 
then is it to be — interviewed? " 

"Nettleback shall give you a personal demonstration when 
you've achieved authorship," said Lord Tantallion. 

"Authorship! Is this young lady an author? That strikes 
a note of personal interest at once. You didn't say, Lord 
Tantallion." 

" The young lady is modest as r^ards her aspirations. Be- 
sides the auttiorship is only in prospect. It hasn't been 
adiievcd." 

"And what sort of book do you propose to write, Miss 
Salvideros? " inquired the American. 

"I — I would rather not say — as yet," was the imexpected 
iqJy. 

Lord Tantallion looked up from his plate. What had 
dianced to his voluble and egotistic young visitor? He had ex- 
pected the usual outpouring of ideals, hopes and ambitions: g 
flood of eloquence that would astonish even an American re- 
porter as it had astonished him. But Diane evinced a most 
surprising reticence. 

Had she been keen enough to read that shrewd face; detect 
tbe criticism of those brilliant eyes? Intensely blue: set wide 
apart; ever questioning, seeking, appraising values, whether 
social cfr international ? 

The check to aroused curiosity was stimulative. When peo- 
ple refused to talk Nettleback always wanted to make them re- 
^xxDsive. 

" I've been privileged to hear its forecast," continued the 
EarL " Rather a wonderful achievement for one whose knowl* 
edge of our language and habits is comparatively limited." 

"Does Miss Salvideros propose to write of English society, 
from the point of imagination? " 
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Diane was " drawn," despite her resolutions. 

" Society is not of necessity — English. I shall write of life 
as it has appeared to me. Atfiens is not so widely different from 
PariSy except that it has a very exclusive Court, and the French 
capital has none." 

"Ah — that Greek Court? " The keen eyes flashed inquiry. 
" I'd like to know something about that. Of course I've heard 
tales; oversea tales: our nation holds great travelers. Lately 
they say the whole state has been Teutonized; modeled on the 
lines of Berlin. The Kaiser has been a frequent visitor " 

He suddenly checked himself and glanced at the model foot- 
men. They seemed engrossed with their respective duties, and 
were to all appearance almost aggressively British. But he low- 
ered his voice. 

" By the way. Lord Tantallion, that's partly what I came here 
fori a talk with you on the subject of — our imperial friend 
I've had a hint " 

Again he broke off. Diane was looking at him with evident 
curiosity. 

" After dinner," suggested the Earl cautiously. 

" Sure. That'll suit me. We can't get down to brass tacks 
under present conditions. There's suspicion in the very air. 
Now, about that book. If I might advise you, Miss Salvideros, 
here you are straight on for a first-rate ^ scoop.' Hot from the 
country that's destined to play a very important part in na- 
tional affairs before many years are over our heads. If you 
give your story a Greek background — play it high life, if you 
like — why that would be just the startling novdty for which 
people are waiting. English novels are all of a family. Either 
the authors can't or daren't step off the beaten track, and go one 
better for a boom that would make a reputation. I guess it's 
your Press censors, or else your circulating library experts. 
They seem to be a first-class old maid's non-contaminating asso- 
ciation! As if any great literature was ever produced by any 
country that couldn't give its writers a free hand I A century 
ago when Press censorship was unknown men wrote the truth 
of life as they saw it: unveiled by sheer humanity, its strength 
or its weakness. Nowadays literature has no truth; only false- 
hoods that are verified by the acceptance of the illiterate, and 
honored by the permy-a-liner's so^alled criticism! " 

Diane gave a sigh of rapture. This was the sort of thing she 
loved. A veritable support of her own passionate crudities. 
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" Ah, but how well you express all that I have only thought I " 
she ezdaimed. " If I say anything it is at once opposed, on the 
grounds that I am a foreigner, a stranger, therefore I know noth- 
ing. But I have observed, and read, and studied. Life is not 
so different in one country from that of another. My soul has 
steeped itself in the glories of two thousand years, when my land 
was a place of classic beauty throned on its eternal hills. Even 
the so great muddy sea of modernity had not washed away its 
beauty, or its memories 1 " 

" That's fine! " exclaimed Maurice J. Nettleback. " Spoken 
like a true 'BLdlene, which of course you are. And that's the 
sort of stuff, take my word, that would go down in fiction. Hot, 
strong, emotional, and with a full tap running out streams 
of Imperial aberrations. Don't be afraid — ever. When our 
great Califomian writer put the actual interviews of the German 
and Austrian Emperors into a book, the British public was 
scared into fits by her audacity. Your Press authorities didn't 
know how to take it. For all said and done, you British are 
snobs, Lord Tantallion." 

''There's certainly a 'little divinity' still hedging a crown 
in European conventions," said the Earl dryly. " And that 
despite the invasion of America and the antidote of Socialism. 
There might be a temptation to the Western mind in posturiz- 
ing as an intimate acquaintance of a crowned head, but it would 
certainly stop short of putting actual names and scenes on 
printed pages." 

** And thereby lose the real * pimch ' of the story! To call 
the Kaiser just * William ' in the pages of a modem novel, 
2nd proclaim an intimacy with Archduchesses and Crown 
Princes was a sure way to get the book talked about. People 
thought the author must know something of imperialism or she 
wouldn't have dared write about it." 

'' Ah, it takes an American to do that," said Lord Tantallion. 
" Miss Diane, shall we have coffee in the library as usi^il ? " 

Diane rose at once, highly gratified by the request addressed 
to herself. Maurice J. Nettleback held open the door for her 
to pass through. Marsh assisted the Earl to his feet. 

" Stay on over your wine, if you wish," he said to the young 
American. 

" I appreciate the permission, sir — but I'd prefer to follow 
your example." 

So, to Diane's delight, the trio assembled again in the beau- 
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tiful rose-shaded library, while coffee and liqueurs were handed 
round by the footman. 

By dint of half filling her cup with cream and putting in 
some half-dozen lumps of sugar, she managed to get as near an 
approach to her Turkish beverage as was possible. Presently 
Mr. Maurice J. Nettleback handed her his cigarette-case. She 
gave a quick apologetic glance at the old Earl. 

" Would you be very shocked, monsieur? " 

" Shocked? Because you smoke. Certainly not. Have you 
been denying yourself because of the conventions hitherto? " 

" At Greystoke they think it is not proper for a woman to 
smoke," she said, taking a cigarette from the proffered case. 

" Greystoke? " questioned the American curiously. 

** That is where I live, with my guardian and his family. I 
am only a visitor here." 

''That so? I didn't understand. I was under the impres- 
sion that you lived with Lord Tantallion." 

'' No such happiness, alas! " sighed Diane, with a r^;retful 
glance at the Earl's impassive face. " But — when I leave I 
shaU at least have its memory." 

** You must come again, and stay longer," said the old man. 
Then he glanced at the footman. ** You can go, and don't come 
back till I ring." 

The man bowed and retired. When the door closed Lord 
Tantallion turned to his guest. 

'' I stopped you at dinner. One never knows how much those 
fellows understand, or what use they may make of information. 
But you can talk freely now. That is, if Miss Salvideros 
doesn't object to newspaper * shop ' ? " 

" If it is the sort of * shop ' that Monsieur Nettleback has 
talked at dinner, it seemed to indicate a most delightful busi- 
ness," answered Diane. 

" Kind of you, Miss Salvideros," said the young man heartily, 
** and as it happens, the sort of * shop ' I've got to talk may be 
something in your line. I mean you've come from a country 
that's not altogether remotely interested in foreign politics, or 
the shape they're assuming. The Royal family of Greece are 
closely related to a certain personage who I know, for a fact, 
is bent upon a European explosion. It mayn't happen just at 
once; not for five say, even six years. But happen it wUl, and 
those who can see it coming and prepare for it will be wise. Fm 
more than doubtful of England being wise in that respect 
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She's led blindfold by a party of men whoVe got their own 
game to play and don't care a red cent for the country! The 
military audiorities have been warned. The Admiralty and 
the Foreign Office and the War Office have each had their hint 
of what's brewing. Now, sir, what I've come about is to ask 
you what lines our paper is to take? That of scaring or warn- 
ing or ignoring matters? One of these it must be. The chief, 
he's all for the diplomatic side. That's what the Times, and 
the cocoa press too are advocating. But you are a Peer of the 
Realm, and have a huge stake in the country. You don't want 
to see it smashed up by German arms and German intrigues, 
and believe me that's going to happen, unless " 

He paused dramatically. The Earl was looking at him with 
incredulous eyes. Diane seemed too astonished to speak. 

''My dear fellow, what on earth do you mean by talking 
such rot! Germany will never go to war with us I Don't you 
believe it. Why, ^e has too many interests, too closely con- 
nected. Our very Royalties are half German. Her commerce, 
trade, business, industries, politics, diplomacy, are knitted up 
with ours. It would be sheer madness to upset the policy of 
years, and turn us into enemies! Besides — why should she? 
What's the reason ? " 

" Ask America; ask the Balkan states; ask Egypt Ask your 
own British colonies, of which she's so jealous. Ask France, 
whom he hates and covets at one and the same moment. Ask 
her huge, idle, swaggering army, sick of empty boasts and fruit- 
less idleness. Ask her naval demi-gods, newly sprung to life, 
and tired of unexploited self-efficiency. Ask every sign of the 
times that points to a supreme World-conflict yet to be, and then 
— hear the answer." 

"I'm — I'm really astonished, Nettlebackl You see, I've 
left politics alone since my health broke down. Besides — our 
House " 

"Your House," interposed Nettleback, ironically; "well, I 
should say that is specially calculated to leave politics alone I 
It's never done much else, except veto what the real business men 
bring forward! No, I'm not a Rad, though I ought to be, aa 
the son of a great Republic. But I've had a good bringing up, 
and I've been trained to look for results when d^e cause is upper- 
most This is the case where I hitch on the connection. I took 
xny last holiday in Germany. I couldn't help observing that 
while they treated the English tourist with bare civility, they 
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were all of the most obsequious to the American. They've also 
spared no pains to impress our countrymen with the fact that 
all Europe is rotten with the one exception of the Teutonic Em- 
pire. I'm not sure that the illustrious William doesn't indulge 
in a vision of a united Europe as there is a United States. A 
single continent under one ruler — a Hohenzollem ruler, of 
course. These are the little speculations in whidi crowned 
heads occasionally indulge. But mind you, Lord Tantallion, so 
strong is Germany, and so true to herself, that the vision is not 
by any means so — visionary — as it appears at this moment 
Something big is going to break — sure as death I " 

He threw aside his cigarette, and began to pace the room 
in a restless, excited fashion. 

" Of course therell be one question to settle. The money 
question. Who'll have the dollars to carry through such a 
scheme. The amount necessary is staggering, even to an Amer- 
ican brain." 

"Good God — I should think so! But it's all wildly im- 
possible, my dear Nettleback. It will never really materialize 
into actuality." 

Then Mr. Maurice Jefferson Nettleback said something that 
was destined to live in men's memories in after years of blood- 
shed and horror that threatened to engulf a swooning world in 
its tidal wave of murder. 

Something. Three little words. 

" Wait — and see." 



VII 

TWICE had the discreet Marsh appeared at the door to 
indicate bedtime. Twice had he received summary dis- 
missal. The Earl was keenly interested in the young 
American's information. He learnt its source, and listened to 
its deductions, and wondered if such a thing would really 
happen. 

Diane, enlisted in the cause, gave frank information of the 
Teutonic influences already closing about her country. 

Ever since the King had married a Hohenzollem princess 
a web of subtle diplomacy had been spun around the inner 
circles of Hellenic importance. 
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'' I have never seen him, fhat Emperor/' she said " But the 
papers told me much. He has tried to make the Greeks a mar- 
tial nation, molded on the lines of his Imperial armies. He has 
always left distrust and foreboding behind him. And always 
there was anarchy and revolution as fruit of his visit. One time 
they had put sixteen hundred protestors into prison, and ban- 
ished thousands from the Capital into the distant islands, while 
he, that great Imperator, was there." 

''I've heard rumors. It's the flying straw shows the way 
of the wind. A countryman of mine took Athens, on his way 
to the Balkans. Sailed from Naples. Got there at the time of 
their big festivals. It appealed to him. We've also got an 
bdependence Day, Miss Salvideros. He was struck by Sie en- 
deavor to drag in a big State force on the lines of Prussian mil- 
itarism. And the astute William would watch a review, or a 
militaiy pageant, with his tongue in his cheek, and then gra- 
ciously invite his royal relative on a return visit to Potsdam and 
show him, with serene indifference, what a real army was like! 
I expect * Tino ' felt pretty sick afterwards. But he's done his 
best to follow his example. The people don't half like it. A 
standing army means heavier taxes, harsher rules, moral dan- 
gers. Besides, there's no use for it — in Greece. She stands 
apart from European squabbles. It would be well if she could 
l^eep out of them. But wherever a Hohenzollem is, you can 
look for disturbance. That will be a world proverb. The po- 
tential Caesar of modem times is going to show you all what the 
mailed fist means to civilization." 

"You seem very sure of a coming war," said the Earl, un- 
easily. 

'* I am; dead sure. As sure as that I stand here now and ask 
you for your political views for the paper." 

"What would you advise? " 

"If it was mine, I'd shout every kind of warning; suggest 
every sort of preparation. War is just one of those periodicities 
of madness that from all ages has swept across the world. But 
when this special conflict comes it will be at once the most blood- 
thirsty and revolting in human experience! The Teuton has 
never ruled except by fear; never colonized except by brutality. 
Never preached any doctrine but that of terror. When the hour 
comes fcnr him to unleash his * dogs of war ' do you suppose that 
any of these forces will be left out of his calculations? If so — 
you don't know your German. He has worn a veil of hypocrisy 
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for many a past year. I reckon that's going to fall off his 
imperial countenance at the first shot fired by his imperial com- 
mand." 

*< 111 remember all you say. I shall be going up to town very 
shortly. I could see the Prime Minister and get his opinion 
on the diplomatic outlook. Of course I don't take an active part 
in politics any longer. Still — there's no harm in warning 
them." 

'' They'll not take your warning. They're like deaf adders. 
Lord Roberts has heca sa3ring these things for years. What's 
been their answer? 'De-mobilize the army/ 'Cut down the 
navy/ ' Scoff at the idea of a military aeroplane service I ' Go 
up by all means. See Asquith, and Roberts, and His Majesty 
himself, if you like. Youll find Asquith led by Haldane, and 
Roberts confuted by wooden-headedness of officialdom and red- 
tape, and His Majesty tied up by constitutional restraint, as un- 
able to free itself, and utter an unbiased opinion as any slave of 
the Potsdam tyrant. That's what imperial government has come 
to I I assure you, sir, when I look at it with cool Republican 
eyes, I congratulate myself that I'm an American citizen." 

'' Don't count too much on that privilege," said Lord Tan- 
tallion. " Your day may come. For aught you know your I 
country will have to throw itself into the struggle. If Germany 
means war — which, mind you, I don't yet believe — she'll drag 
every nation that she can into the melie. Samson in the Tem- 
ple is the only possible illustration of the Imperial Teuton faced 
by Imperial England. And if England is to fight, then every 
^glish-speaking nation in the world must join her in the 
struggle." 

" Armageddon — at last," said Maurice J. NettlebacL 
'' Hope I haven't disturbed your night's rest, or yours, Miss Sal- 
videros? " 

For again the inexorable Marsh appeared in the doorway, 
and this time the Earl rose, and nodd^ consent to a palpable 
hint. 

" I'm sorry to leave you, but there's no need for you or Miss 
Diane to follow my example. I thought you might be able 
to give her a few hints on her work, Nettleback. And this is 
your only opportunity, so " 

" Pleased to do anything I can/' answered the American. 
** I've had some considerable experience, if Miss Salvideros isnt 
above a hint." 
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He bade the Earl good-night, and Diane followed suit, mur- 
muring grateful thanks for her delightful visit, and regrets that 
It was over. 

Then Marsh led his charge away, and closed the door. Diane 
turned and faced the young American with a brilliant smile. 

*' It is indeed most kind of you to interest yourself in my 
poor efforts," she said, with quite unnatural humility. 

"Oh, that's all right." He waved an impatient hand. 
"Say, have you got anything written — yet? Just some little 
aitide, or sketch, that would help me form an opinion? I've 
sot to know how to use folk." 

Diane hesitated. The memory of two occasions of criticism 
was not encouragement to face a third. 

*' I — I do not really think I have anything that would suit 
you/' she said slowly. '' Just a few efforts at style: some exer- 
cises in composition and construction." 

'' I thought you'd started a book? " 

" But that is at home: only one chapter of it is done." 

" Couldn't I see the other stuff? Then I could put my propo- 
sition before you, straight away." 

" If you will promise not to be severe ^" 

*' That's not the line I take with a young lady. It's straight 
out This will do, or it won't. But I have a presentiment that 
youll do. If you can write decent English, 111 fix you up with 
subjects. We have a loose page article every week in the Sat. 
Names don't count; only the stuff. If you could do what I 
want " 

He stq)ped abruptly. A sharp knock at the door was fol- 
lowed by die apparition of a figure so novel that it held him 
breathless. 

Diane turned impatiently. " Phrosa — what is it, then? " 

The Greek was attired in her fite costume of straight-cut 
gown, edged with embroidery; gaudy apron, and overdress of 
white with a black border. A string of heavy coins hung around 
W neck, and banded her dark hair; red shoes with large 
p(mpims completed the costume. 

To the American she presented a picture so in keeping with 
his mood and thoughts as to be positively startling. Here was 
Creece embodied. A stately figure, dassic features, national 
dress. She answered Diane's question with her usual com- 
posure, " I only came to say that it was very late, Diane. I 
had heard the lord go to his room. I thought " 
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" You have no business to thinki What concern is it of yours 
how late I stay up? Allez-vous en! " 

The anger of her tone and in her face somewhat surprised 
Maurice Nettleback. But the impassivity of the recipient sur- 
prised him even more. Their eyes had met. He was conscious 
of a swift, appraising scrutiny. Then she said: 

"Very well, Diane. I will wait for you," and closed the 
door, which she had been holding open. 

" Gee! but what a splendid creature! Who is she? " asked 
the American, turning to Diane. 

With a supreme effort she smothered anno3rance. " What — 
oh, she is my attendant. I brought her with me from Greece. 
It is unfortunate for me that I do so. She grows arrogant and 
overbearing. She thinks me still a child to be coerced by her 
commands. Truly, monsieur, I lead an awful life! It u little 
wonder that I seek any source of occupation to bring me forget- 
fulness." 

" Just you sit down there, and well talk," said the young 
American. " The idea of your being set up with a bit of real 
live Hellen€-ism is just fine. I'll tell you straight what I want. 
Here — take another cigarette, and I'll have a high ball, or the 
next best thing to it. Ice seems more than a luxury over here! " 

Diane took the cigarette with shaking fingers. She felt furi- 
ous with Phrosa, but this extraordinary young man seemed to 
have an opinion of his own on that intrusion. She watched hiro 
dash some whisky into a tumbler, fill it up with soda water, and 
then return to his seat. He drank a deep draught of the bub- 
bling liquid, and set the glass down on the table. Then he 
looked at her and said : 

" I'd like you to write me a set of articles, comments, criticism, 
just what strikes you on the manners and customs of Greece to- 
day. Anything you know of the Court, and the high-flyers, as 
well as any little scenes that may have struck you. Country, 
peasantry, fetes; you will know. And the women. Great 
Jakes! that splendid creature looked as if she's just been stand- 
ing for a model to Praxiteles. Wasn't he the statue expert? 
Could you do this? A column or a colunm and half, once a 
weA. Four thousand words. We'd pay you ten guineas apiece 
for the articles. Say — is it a deal ? '* 

Diane looked puzzled. An article? What was that, and 
four thousand words, and a deal? She munnured a plaintive 
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—"I cannot quite understand, monsieur. Do you mean an 
essay written on a subject? " 

"On the subject: Greece, and the Greeks. It's surprising 
low little stock modem literature's taken of them: incidentally 
<^ indirectly. But I could comer a market for a special line, 
if you'd omsent to help me. That maid of yours, now, she'd 
surely know heaps that would work up into kind of ' local 
color ? ' What was that you called her, by the way? " 

"Phrosa. Her real name is Euphrosyne. She has had the 
care of me since I was a child. That is what makes her forget 
ht place, as to-night. She thinks I am still to be ordered and 
f controlled." 

It was Maurice Nettleback's turn to fed puzzled. He could 
^ place that imposing person in the attitude of servitude. 
There had been about her a certain dignity and composure that 
^ mistress sadly lacked. The quiet acceptance of rebuke 
struck him as peculiarly Homeric. 

How out of place seemed that stately figure in a conventional 
&^lish household. And how searching her scmtiny of him- 
self. Perhaps some etiquette of her country had prompted her 
to see that her young mistress was duly chaperoned. Foreign 
^ons held strict ideas about women. The striking of ^e 
dock broke across his thoughts. He rose, almost abmptly. 

" It's unconscionable keeping you up to this hour, Miss Sal- 
viderosl I don't wonder that Madam Phrosa was getting 
^ous. Well, it's all settled, isn't it? You go straight away 
h<XDe and sit down at your study table and write me an article 
«i modem Greece. Don't specialize about your diction, I can 
fii that up. It's the ideas 1 want. Have you caught on? " 

Diane rose with all the stateliness that her five-feet-nothing 
could assume. " I think I understand, monsieur. I have al- 
^dy some short-essays, I name them — on that subject. Shall 
I send them to you for inspection? " 

^* Sure. And while we are on it, Miss Salvideros, let me tell 
you that journalism is no bad start for a novelist. Sort of con- 
centrates you on your subject; teaches you to avoid the fiction 
Titer's curse of padding and double adjectives. Perhaps some 
day youll be great. I hope so. Then we'll remember our talk 
to-Dight, and shake hands on its memory." 

She felt her small fat hand gripped suddenly, left tingling 
and almost painful after its release. She recognized too that it 
was she who was being dismissed, instead of dismissing. She 
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had wanted to sit up much longer, talk much more about her- 
self, and that wretched Phrosa had spoilt it all. However, she 
had to accept circumstances for what they meant and beat a dig- 
nified retreat. 

Fortunately there would be opportunity enough to pour out 
vials of wralh on her unfortunate attendant. 

" This is some visit," reflected Maurice J. Nettleback, dosiiif 
the door and approaching the table for another " refresher. 
" Fancy old Tantallion having such a brainy visitor on t^i» 
Quite an evening. And if I can fix up a series of articles, su^ 
as I've got in my mind, it will be a ' scoop ' for the paper, and 
a rise for me. Queer girl that — what's her name? Diana — 
Not too appropriate, but that don't count so long as brains ut 
there. I don't often make a mistake. Not a bit the cut of a 
newspaper woman, but she'll work out. I'm sort of spedali^ 
ing. Wonder what old Turnip Head will say! " 

Turnip Head was a favorite abbreviation of Mr. Turpingtni, ; 
the notable editor of the SateUUe, with whom the sub-editor 
was in constant dispute. But Lord Tantallion liked the breeqF 
young Bostonian, and Lord Tantallion owned the paper. That,. 
of course, settled matters satisfactorily as far as Maurice J. Net- 
tleback was concerned. 

" You can say all that you want to say to-morrow, Diane,'^ 
observed Phrosa. '* If you had to sit in a room by yourself for 
five lonely hours, and hear every one in the house going to bed} 
I think you would feel inclined to step down and — inquire tte 
reason." 

'* It was uncalled for, insolent, out of your place to do audi 
a thing!" 

'* I knew you would say so, Diane. Do stop fidgeting, and 
let me unfasten these hooks." 

*' Why could you not stay in the servants' hall, with Ae odxii^ 
if you felt lonely?" persisted Diane. "There — put ttaft 
away " — she kicked the beautiful dress aside — " and get fltf 
my dressing-gown. I have to look through some papers befoit 
I go to bed." 

" What then about your hair? " 

" I can brush it myself for once." 

"Very well, Diane. You asked me why I did not stay in At; 
servants^ hall. For one thing they mock my costume, for as 
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other they talk so that I cannot understand; slang, they call it 
And of a familiarity regarding their honored master, and his 
friends and visitors. Do not suppose you escape, Diane. Nor 
Rould you fed flattered if you had heard." 

''Bah! They are canaille; upstarts I What do I care for 
what they think, or say? I can repay in kind by satire, when I 
pt the ear of the reading world. It is coming — and very soon. 
I am already engaged to write for a great English newspaper, 
one that is read by the Royalties and nobilities of the land. 
It is all through that young Americano; we were talking busi* 
ness when you so rudely interrupted. I was indeed of a fury. 
1 am so still. Now go I You yawn like an imbecile. I widi 
to see you no more to-night." 

Phrosa picked up the gown, shook it, and hung it in the ward- 
robe: placed the comfortable slippers beside the bed, and the 
bail brushes on the dressing-table. Then, without a word, she 
kft the room. 

'* She is offended. She bade me not ' bonne nuit ' as always. 
Bah— what do I care? If it were not that she is of so much 
use that I cannot rq)lace her, I should dismiss her for her 
insolence." 

Uncoiling her heavy hair, and leaving it free, Diane with a 
sigh of relief turned to her papers. She placed the precious 
^ first chapter" aside, and began to examine the brief studies 
in constniction and essay writing at which she had labored so 
perscveringly. 

She put two aside. One was on the " Heroic Age of Greece "; 
the odier was entitled, " A Tourist on Mount Olympus." 

** I wonder if they are what he meant? " she said to herself. 
"And if they measure the right length of his ' column.' It 
^sans to me altogether absurd to count one's words. I could 
^ find for myself the patience. Perhaps it is that Phrosa 
Would do it for me? She can count up to one hundred. I 
could make her put down on paper how many hundreds. Then 
I shall arrive at a thousand, and so on. But it seems a trouble- 
Sttne business. However, one must make a beginning. This 
will be mine. How astonished my gardien will be, and that 
^ghty Marcia, and the little Zoe when they see my name in 
I big important journal, as I am sure this paper is. They will 
idmowledge then that I was right in what I said of myself. 
And he — that clever young Americano — he seemed to think 
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it would mean a great deal for me; would prepare the way for 
that book. I shall have to work very hard. But that I do not 
mind, for it will bring me Fame. It is well I had the sense and 
perception to make use of my opportunities. If I had not come 
here I should have missed this chance. If I had not impressed 
that old lord and that young editor, I should not be appearing 
in print. I will take down these two essays before he departs 
himself to-morrow morning. He can read them in the train of 
Lond(m, and perhaps I may find them published by next wedkl 
What triumph! It will be a veritable * slap-of-tiie-f ace ' for 
that hateful Paul. I will send to him my first artide." 



VIII 

Gretstoke, Somerset, June 25th, 19—. 
Dtw Paml: 

Your first letter told us of your safe arrival, and the second of yoor 
start at the Conservatoire. I am now going to answer both as fuUy II 
you asked me to do. 

In the first place we have had some quiet, uneventful days, and yoot 
father spent most of them in the garden, as of old. He still seems dil* 
tressed at his inability to work, but I tell him he has surely done enouA 
and might rest on his oars for the future. Diane stayed with Lord T^ 
tallion from Saturday to Tuesday and sent back her car, with a mftgl 
that I might use it. So you see she is not so selfish as you think. I fall 
a drive one day, and Uncle Sept had it for another, and he really enjoyrf 
it. I wish it were larger, and that we could use it in turns. Of oounl 
you don't want to hear about Diane, but I really must tell you. She cutt 
back brimful of excitement. She had met a young American jountiU ' 
or editor (or both) at my grandfather*s. It appears that he (gnoiv] 
father) owns a newspaper, and this young man is employed on it Atlf j 
events, he was greatly interested in Diane, and in the fact of her bdngi] 
Greek. Now for the surprise ! He has engaged her to write a seriei it 
articles for this paper on Greek subjects. There ! Of cotirse she was fJt 
of it, and most triumphant. Uncle Sept seemed astonished. He confidaf 
to me that journalism demanded a special sort of writing. He was afnil 
Diane's style would be too florid. However, she shut herself up fai Itf 
room and we only saw her at dinner, and then one day a newsptpit 
arrived and behold ! A column of printed matter, signed " D. Salvidonoij 
in full! And it was really good, Paul. I don*t care what you ay. 
described Greece as it was and as it is, and gave a picture of 
Athens from the point of the traveling tourist. There will be a 
of these articles and she is paid ten guineas for each of them. My 
boy, how could you or I make ten guineas by a column of print? 
your lovely waltzes mayn't bring you that. Diane will get nearly 
for a dozen of these articles. No wonder she is " en Fair" and 
self a full-fledged author before the year is out. 
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As for Lord TantalHon, I have of course only her version. But they 
jeemed to get on very well, and she is going to Scotland in the autumn to 
stay with him at Invercaim. I confess I feel a little — hurt. I who have 
all the rights am treated like a rank outsider, and she — who is an out- 
sider — seems first favorite. However I console myself with dear old 
Nonky's affection, and am training for a first-class housekeeper. 

June 26th, 19—. 

The weather has been lovely, and the roses are all out and the garden 
a dream. We often have breakfast out there under the cedar tree, and 
I fancy myself in Italy under (or is it in?) a pergola with a world of pink 
and crimson and gold blushing all round me. My similes are a bit mixed, 
<br Paul, but then I'm not an authoress! 

By the way I hinted to our celebrity that Uncle Sept had so enjoyed 
tfaose runs in the car. And what do you think she said — ** 1 have in my 
Buod to procure a larger one. That would hold four, and then I could 
take you both with me." There! You'll find her transformed into a 
perfect fairy godmother before long, and have to change your opinion of 
ber. She really is a very extraordinary girl. She has now mapped out 
^ life on strict lines. Rises at six. Bath and a walk. Home at tigjtit 
Light breakfast and cigarette. Half an hom* at piano practice. (That, 
^t informed me, is to keep her wrist and fingers supple, so as to avoid 
"writer's cramp.*') Then to her work for three hours. Luncheon. 
^tst A run in the car. Home for coffee. More writing. Then dinner; 
reading, or a talk with us, in the garden; and " bonne nuU/ '* 

I assure you she wrote it all down, and she keeps strictly to it. There 
^ a little ** posing " sometimes. For instance, she will sail out of the 
house with some fantastic draperies floating aroimd her, and one or both 
the dogs yapping friendly greetings, and a handful of com, or crumbs for 
^ pigeons who flock down <m the lawn. Phrosa will follow her (in 
^ Greek dress she now affects) bearing a salver with Diane's special 
diitore of coffee. This is placed on our tea-table, and then our " genius " 
^ts herself in the most comfortable of the basket chairs, and tells us all 
^e has done that morning. But still I assure you, dear Paul, that she 
^ improved. She is less bombastical ; less assertive. Success has soft- 
tned her asperities and brought out better feeling. And she does interest 
^^k Septimus. He has advised her on a course of reading, and she 
^ps strictly to it. I am amazed when they talk. My stupid little 
hrains can't cope with theirs. I have simply to listen, and wonder " how 
<i) they do it?" 

I am sending you Diane's first published article. They come out in a 
Saturday edition of the paper. I assure ycru, Paul, I don't know whether 
I vas the most bewildered by hearing my grandfather owned a newspaper, 
or that Diane was writing for it. Uncle Sept said that there had been a 
&od deal of '* blue penciling " done to her first attempt, but that the main 
^cts of it were clever and excellently expressed. I don't know what 

blue penciling " means. I asked uncle, and he said it was ** a Society 
«*" the Prevention of Cruelty to Newspaper Readers." 

Diaiie didn't seem to like that. But uncle said nothing was ever 
Passed into the press columns without cuts or alterations, for every editor 
^v the sort of stuff his public wanted, and was bound to give it them, 
^ cbse his paper. After that she ceased to argue. She is very keen on 
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getting known before her book comes out Yesterday she announced that 
her fint three hours of work are given to the ** articles," her second three 
to her book. And she has completed another chapter. She will not, 
however, read it out, because she says " adverse criticism has a bad effect 
on her nerves," and that aht '* owes it to her future public to guard against 
any opposing influences. . . ." 

I have been looking back over these sheets of pi^ier, and I seem to bave 
written a great deal about Diane, and said nothing about yourself. I 
do hopc^ dear Paul, that you will like Germany, and make friends in the 
musical world who will be of use to you. Your description of the board* 
ing-house was very funny. Uncle and I laiig^ied all breakfast time over 
the ** ao-eamest-and-excellent Fraulein Kesseldorf, the would-be poetess.*' 
How hard you are going to work. Uncle says he can quite understand 
the rudeness and indifference of the other students. No German lielieves 
an English musician is worth the name. And if he ever is worth it, that 
is only because he has studied in Germany. Kolossal conceit! Now I 
must stop. This letter will be a perfect infliction, I feel sure. 

Ever your affectionate Cousin, 

ZoB Wtcbbckt. 

Lkzpzio, Soldaten Strasse, 39 

June 30th, 19—. 
Liebes Kind: 

Your long letter was a real joy to receive, or rather it would have been 
had it contained less of '* Diana " and more of yourself. Certainly that 
astute young person seems to be coming out strong. I read her article, 
and frankly was astonished. But possibly the thing was made ** ship- 
shape " by the editor or sub-editor, and printed on account of its novelt^r. 
For all said and done, though we have full and familiar knowledge of 
Europe, Africa, Asia, and America, we know very little about the ^gean 
Isles, and all they mean, except from an — archaeological — standpoint 
(That*s a beastly word to write, tell father.) Her article isn't guide- 
booky, and that*s in its favor, and the one or two little stories brought in 
are effective. There, you see I am not too prejudiced to bt just — ao 
occasion. However you'll not convince me that the Tantallion business 
wasn't a clever bit of scheming, whatever its results. Marcia was furious 
about it Even the stolid Donald opened his eyes and would have said 
" ma certies! " had he been a full-blooded Scot instead of a naturalized 
Saxon. You say there's a hint of a second visit in the autiunn. I call 
it scandalous. Not that any of us would want to lose our household 
fairy, but " right's right," and blood's thicker than vra,ter by all scientific 
and natural deductions. 

Well, enough of the " Ephesian " ! FU be egotistic for once, and tell 
you about myself. The people in this boarding-house are the runmiiest 
collection of freaks, I've ever come across. You know I was recommended 
here by my professor. He said that at the Frau Schreiber's I should find 
improving and mtellectual society. But I find it represented by ^>ectackd 
old maida and lank, long-haired youths to whom the word "Kultur" 
stands for every physical deficiency. They all do something. Sinli 
play, compose, and nearly all are in, or going to be in, Uie musical pro- 
fession. I hear little else talked of. In the evenings they give recitals 
or hold re-unions. Excellent playing, my child. But too painfully cor- 
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net ind on the " wdl-ordered-never-to-be-forgotteii-linefl '* for my special 
temperament. The FrduUins knit and gossip, and din into my ignorant 
EngUsch eara all sorts of learned stuff about Liebnitz (the great 
philosopher and mathematician, who was bom here) and Wagner, and 
Bach, and Mendelssohn. Of course the Conservatoire is always hailed 
into the conversation. That one Star of magnitude in the colossal dark- 
ness of a benighted musical world. But for Germany there would have 
been no Leipzig, and but for Leipzig there would be no true musical 
art That's a German article of faith, and you'll never remove it Apart 
from all this there's a certain tendency to ridicule our coimtry and 
countrymen; to be-little all they have done. Even to arraign their 
political and military officialdom — which I do not like. On any oppor- 
tunity the subject springs up, and always with that insolence of criticism, 
the " mch/ dummheit " sort of superiority which makes my British blood 
boiL Add to this their invincible self-assurance ; sort of " A German 
can do no wrong,'* and you get the atmosphere. I think they look upon 
me as a semi-lunatic for daring to come to their country for instruction 
in an art in which they rank as supreme. " Leave music to us," they 
aeem to say, " and let the rest of the world listen." Of course Wagner is 
ttill the god of their idolatry, and then the Kaiser. Such blind besotted 
hero worahip is beyond my powers of comprehension. They won't hear 
a word against their ober-Lord. He is their father, their friend, their 
aovereign, their benefactor. In a word he too is KolossaU He knows 
everything; he can do everything. He is a musician and a poet; a 
philosopher and a prophet ; a military genius and an Imperial diplomatist. 
No nation in the world holds such a ruler, or should be so proud to 
feel itself imperially taxed, bullied, controlled, and crushed. You may 
imagine my ** gall " rises on occasion. Then I let out a few home-truthS| 
wch as» what of his treatment of his mother; the banishment of Bis- 
marck; the silly Kruger business; the Morocco fiasco; the perpetual 
glorification of bloodshed as disguised by "militarism." Then, my dear 
child, there are "wigs on the green," and they fairly gnash their teeth 
with fury. I see that I shall soon be ostracized and have to look out for 
other quarters, but that will not distress me. I have my own plans for 
work. Steady, hard practice, and a lesson every day, at present. They 
will be reduced to three a week and then one, as I improve. Considering 
Professor Wolfgang is a Teuton of the deepest dye I am honored that he 
should waste his time on a natural enemy. But he does, and he is — 
for a Teuton — almost encouraging. 

I could write you pages about German music and German composem 
and German singers (Pouters, I call them) but it would not interest 
you very much. It does me, if only by way of contrast. 

Dr. Strauss is the second word to Wagner now. I don't suppose you've 
heard any of his cyclonic composition: or have they got to London? I 
caimot fancy them suiting English tastes. The Kaiser approves, but not 
the Kaiserin. She has boycotted the Strauss operas in Berlin, so he has 
to content himself with Dresden and Munich and Vienna. This is the 
sort of Musik Klatsch that I hear. Strauss has further immortalised hia 
gmius by marrying a brewery heiress. So now he can work his will 9ax 
orchestras and the eara of long-suffering German audiences. 

"Unser" Richard, they proudly call him. So famous, so rich, aa 
nstamdkh/ 

1 $m glad to hear better news of my father. Keep him out of doom 
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as much as you can. Why does he worry about work? His last book 
will go on selling as long as he lives. That ought to comfort him. 

Now good-bye, mem UebUng. Don't forget me and write every week, 
even if it must be about the '* Ephesian." 

Yours ever, 
Paxtl. 



EXTRACTS from the CORRESl>ONDENCE OF PAUL and 

ZOE WYCHERLEY 

'* I am so glad, dear Paul, you managed that holiday in the Austrian 
Tyrol. It sounded lovely, though I don't attempt to spell the names. 
What you say about that young Baron (or was he a Count?) is very 
interesting. How fimny it seems to us, as English folk, that even the 
hi^est in the land must serve his apprenticeship to militarism over there. 
That letter, by the way, arrived by the evening post I read it out to 
Uncle Sept. Diane was there also, and seemed much interested. She 
said that if you were clever enough to write a book, you could find plenty 
of subjects in Germany. I think that your friendship with a high-born 
Prussian noble made an impression on her. You'll say ' little snob.' 
But she always shows an extraordinary interest in titled people.** 

* * 1^ ♦ « « « 

"No. We are not going for a change. Certainly it is very hot 
now, but there is always the garden, and Uncle loves it so. When Diane 
goes to Scotland, Marcia and Donald are coming to us for a fortnight 
I'm looking forward to that, I can tell you. I've not seen her since that 
memorable 1st of June. She seems wonderfuUy happy. I am not quite 
satisfied with Uncle's health and I shall be glad of Donald's opinion. 
He has no appetite, and is so extraordinarily quiet; seems to have long 
reveries (just like sleep) and scarcely to hear what one says to him. But 
when Marcia is back it will be like old times, and we shall be quite happy 
once more. 

" Diane is not taking her car with I^er to Scotland, and says we may use 
it; but as there's only room for one and the driver, it's not much good; 
still, I hope Uncle will go out sometimes. He has quite given up his 
long tramps. 

" I am amused at Diane's preparations for the Scottish moors. She has 
had a ' Scots tweed ' costiune made, and a * Tam o'Shanter ' cap to match, 
and a fearful evening gown of tartan silk, which she thinks will be cor- 
rect for the occasion. I tell her she would look a thousand times better 
in one of those queer artistic gowns that Madame Joliffe designed for her. 
Sort of draped 'swathey' things, with a dash of bright color that suits 
Diane, though I shudder at it. But this won't interest you, dear Paul, 
so au revoir for this week." 



*' I only gave myself two weeks' holiday, Kleine, and here I am back in 
Leipzig, sweating away at Bach and Brahms, and cursing my stupid 
fingers. If only they would do what my brain wants them to do, and 
sees they ought to do. Alas! Alas! and again Alas! it is always so; the 
knowledge in advance of the execution. I see the meaning, and the 
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betuty and the greatness, but I can't get them! Sometimes I envy the 
placid Gennan content They never get excited over difficulties, or swear 
at their inability to do what the maestro does ao easily-— (confound 
him!) and only two hands and ten fingers — as myself. . . . 

"I could have shouUd over your description of our classic Ephesian 
being turned into a ' Scota-wha-hae * apparition for the lochs and moors 
and brees of the Hiehmds! Screaming it must be! Why doesn't she 
give a dre» rehearsal for the benefit of Donald MacDuff and his spouse? 
Oh, that I were there to see I But of course we'd spar as usual. I don't 
know why it is» my dear Zoe, but I cannot abide that girl. She sort 
of 'rubbed me the wrong way' all the time: it wasn't so long, but — it's 
a memory for life to me." 

" I had no idea Germany was such a hot place. Leipzig, except in the 
saborbSk ^ ^ modified funiace. And, even in summer, the windows are 
kept hermetical^ sealed! Tlie German Frau has a horror of fresh air. 
It means dust on her ugly speckless furniture, and * draughts,' of which 
she has an even greater terror. 

"*! go to the theater sometimes, but I haven't much appreciation for 
German drama. Their comedy is better. I am longing for the concerts 
to commenrf! in the Gewandhatts, but that's for the winter. 

'* My new friend, Erich von Ehrenberg, has gone to his schloss, or rather 
his father's schloss, near Dantzig. But he's coming back to Leipzig 
again in November. He's rather mad on mtisic, and possibly that keeps 
his military ardor in check. Not that he is so military, only very inter- 
ested in warfare as an ** art." It seems to be considered one over here. 
He talks English wonderfully. He has been over to England several 
times, and knows some big swells in London. However this is immaterial. 
I want to say how glad I am that Marcia and Donald are coming to 
Greystoke. They'll cheer the old man. 

"* Yes, my dear, you're quite welcome to read out my letters pro bono 
pMco, Next week I'll write the governor a long yam for himself. 

" Ever thine, Liebling, 

" Paul." 

« « * * 4t iK * 

DsAK Old Dad, 

I'm really working desperately hard, and making some progress. I 
know it was always a bit of a disappointment to you that I hadn't 
the scientific or commercial instinct usual to the average Englishman. 
But that couldn't t>e helped, you know. We don't create ourselves, 
nor our special tastes, desires, and idiosyncrasies. I sometimes think I 
shall do well on the concert platform; at others I grow very despondent. 
One does hear such wonderful playing in this cotmtry and yet they seem 
to think nothing of it. Anyway, my time is not wasted and I thoroughly 
enjoy my studies. I've also done one or two little compositions, and 
sent them over to the people who published my waltzes. I had a letter 
from the head of the firm. He seemed rather to like them, and has made 
nie quite a decent offer to write for him for three years on a royalty basis. 
I've agreed: as it will at least mean my ordinary expenses, and relieve 
Tou of part of my allowance. 
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I wfta awfully aorry to hear about thoae mines going amaah. Were jou 
well advised to put so much into them? Of course I'm a duffer at busi- 
nesB, but I do think we noii-Stock Exchangers ought to take good adfke 
before buying shares, however promising. 

No. Fm not coming back for Christmas. I mean to stay out my year. 
But you*ll have your son — in law instead, and he'U be some interest to 
you, though medical science is not quite the same sort of thing as arch — 
(Oh father, that word!) Take it as read, as they say at public m e etin gt 
Tm glad the mSnage goes on peacefully. I refrain from obaervatkm on 
the particular * red-rag' you flourish in my face. She may be all you 
think. I only hope she'll prove it . . . 

I'm sending you that work of Nietzsche you were asking about But 
really, dad, I don't thmk he's good reading. I've dipped into one or two 
of the volumea Of course they're everywhere in this town of books and 
bookmakers and book publishers. I believe you can get a good trans- 
lation of his works now. And there's a study of his complete philosophy 
by Professor Lichtenberger. "The Gospel of the Superman." That's 
what is giving the Teuton such an almighty opinion of himself. It's 
highly dangerous for the rest of mankind, for they'll begin to practice 
** a German can do no wrong because he is a German," which is the sort 
of thing their philosophers and professors are teaching. Fm getting 
quite fed up with German arrogance. And they're so cocksure of what 
they say being the only possible right thing to say, that any argument 
is impossible. Also it's quite noticeable that if any of their papera 
or writers, or lecturers can find anything nasty to say of England they say 
it. And every one applauds, whether it's in a room, or a hall, or on a 
pktform. So much for the Dionysian spirit of the age, inculcated by this 
new philosopher. I should think he would appeal to Diana, the super- 
wonderful ! 

Yes. I've read her articles. I gave Zoe my <^uiion. I suppose they're 
clever, but she's got the field to herself, and I'm sure will midEe the best 
of it 

Let me know what you think of the '* Superman." 

Your affectionate ton, 

Paul* 



>^ * 4e « * 4t 4i , 

■ n 



** No, my child, I did not like all that farrago about gods and goddesses 
and derivations of modem Christianity. You say Diane's articles are 
making people talk. I suppose that's her version. She started with a 
clear field, and therefore had an imusual chance for success. For my 
part I seem to see and hear her through all she writes. The personal note 
is always there, and in this last article there's the same sort of stuff ^ 
read out from that book of hers. A little Buddhism, a great deal of 
materialism, and a great deal more of Dianaism! I can't understand a 
newspaper taking such stuff, but I suppose they know their own business. 
To me it's all so much cheap melodrama, with the object of self-glorifica- 
tion ever prominently advanced. 

** I should like to doff an invisible cloak and fly off to Invercaim and 
see how our Ephesian gets on in a social circle so different from her 
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pienous ezperieiices. It won't be a bit the same to hear it, for of ooune 
there*ll be the dominant * personal ' pronoun all the time. I wish Marcia 
was going. No, not you, my child. You're a little too prejudiced in her 
favor. However, if she should write to you, do let me see the letters^ 
bar secrets of course, if youVe arrived at that stage of feminine friendship. 

'* Ye8» I'm very bu^, and only go out in the evenings. Then I take a 
turn in the Park, or stroll by the Pleisse, or atong the Promenade, over 
the ramparts, and gaxe at the statues of the Great, and wonder whether 
after all Fame is worth the struggle! I miss von Ehrenberg; he used to 
come with me. He's quite a decent sort for a German, and actually 
aaid I could play — some things — better than himself! He can't have 
read Nietzsche! 

** I had a tiny spell of home-sickness the other day when I thought of 
joa all (minus the Ephesian and plus the * braw Scot ') all seated under 
the cedar tree, and watching the big gold moon rise over the hills. Well, 
no Dore for the present, my child. 

As always, thy devoted, 

Paul. 



IX 

DIANE'S departure for Scotland had been something of 
an event 3he and Phrosa had gone up to London by 
train, taxied over to St. Pancras, and there had been 
eotertained at the great Station Hotel, and finally seen into a 
reserved carriage by Donald Gillespie. They were going 
straight through to Invercaim. The young medico stammered 
acuses for his wife's non-appearance, but Diane cut them 
8h<»t 

"N'impartef She does not like me. She never did. It is 
not therefore to be expected that she should put herself to any 
incanvenience on my account. Nor does it trouble me. I would 
rather sec you." 

Which frank announcement made the young Scot more un- 
comfortable than ever. 2k)e had written to ask him if he would 
meet Diane and see her off to her destination, and he had tried 
to persuade Marcia to accompany him. But she was obdurate* 
Diane's worst offense had been that of " impudently worming 
herself into Lord Tantallion's household." She could not re* 
gard it as accidental or natural. Diane was a heartless schemer, 
and nothing could induce young Mrs. Gillespie to alter that 
opinion. 

Donald however found her improved. Less egotistical, more 
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indined to listen than to talk, and modestly placing Lord Tan- 
taUion's friendship on the grounds of her work for his paper. 

*' I'm not surprised at that," he said. '' I read all your ar- 
ticles. I found them very interesting. It's eztraordinaiy how 
little we know about your country, thou^^ it's only the other side 
of Europe. I should think those articles would make people go 
there more than they've done. You ought to get a premium 
from Cook's." 

Diane knew nothing about Cook's, nor did she care whether 
she had influenced tariffs, or helped to desecrate further the sa- 
cred ground of Olympus. 

" I look up<»i that sort of work as trivial," she had said. " It 
is my Book, to which I consecrate my soul." 

This was true Dianese, and Donald felt uncomfortable. Why 
should one consecrate one's soul to a mere work of fiction? 
Such books were turned out in their hundreds every year. 
Every schoolgirl, and a fair percentage of University youth, had 
written a novel at some time or other. Even aristocratic idlers 
had not disdained to honor the circulating library with scanda- 
lous biographies, or erotic indecencies. 

The most successful book, according to modem ideas, was the 
book that sold in its thousands, and dashed into six or seven 
editions on " day of publication." Usually it was contemptible 
from a literary standpoint Donald happened to have some 
acquaintance with hack-writers and reviewers, and had heard 
stories of authors' successes. He wondered what was Diane's 
standard. Large advertised sales and popularity: or small and 
— authentic — editions and appreciation? 

However there was not much time for discussion after dinner, 
and the intermediate time before the train started was occupied 
by registration of luggage and the arrangements for the long 
night journey. 

" It's a pity you're not stopping an)^here," said the patriotic 
Scot. " Youll not have the chance to see how beautiful my 
country is. I should have advised a day in Edinboro' before 
you went north. You know our city has been called the mod- 
em Athens. The castle would remind you of your famous 
Acropolis. There's no place in the world with such a street as 
Prince's Street. But, perhaps, youll break the journey on your 
retum. Youll not regret it." 

Diane did not respond very enthusiastically. Indeed she 
cared very little for places or scenery that were not concerned 
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with her own special affairs. She was to stay a month at Inver- 
caim and she did not see the use of wasting intermediate days in 
getting there. 

At last they were off, and the good-humored, pleasant face of 
the young medico was left behind, smiling farewell on the plat- 
forai. Then Diane took off her hat, ordered an immediate un- 
strapping of rugs and cushions, and made herself as comfortable 
as was possible. The opposite seat was littered with illustrated 
papers and magazines provided by Donald. He had also 
handed Phrosa a basket of fruit; peaches, pears, grapes, which 
Diane appreciated more than the ** light literature,'' though the 
Ladies' Field and the Gentlewoman were interesting in respect 
of house parties and titled guests. She looked in vain however 
for Lord Tantallion's name. She wondered how these things 
"got" into papers. Who gave the information and descrip- 
tions of doings and toilettes? If she were to write of the Inver- 
caim house party, and the names, would the article be inserted? 
If so, what an opportunity to annoy Marcia still further. 
" Among the guests is Miss Diane Salvideros, whose name is not 
unknown to readers of the Satellite, in which her charming de* 
scriptive articles on modem Greece have been appearing.'' 
Then perhaps a little " par " about her toilette: her Greek maid; 
her wonderful piano playing. Such things were no bad ad- 
vertisement and would serve to pave the way for that still more 
momentous announcement of her forthcoming book. 

She began to wonder about the house party. The Earl had 
not told her who was staying there. She wondered if Maurice 
J. Nettleback would be one of the guests, or the editor-in-chief, 
who was devoted to Scotland and only a few years the junior of 
Lord Tantallion. 

These thoughts occupied her mind imtil she grew drowsy. 
She slept soundly all through the night. Early morning woke 
her to warm sunshine, and the bustle of the Caledonian station. 
Later on the Highland railway continued their journey, and 
Diane had an opportunity for seeing some of the wild and pic- 
turesque scenery that Donald had mentioned. But she grew 
very tired of forest and glen, and torrent and mountain before 
the train finally drew up at the little station, and they were at 
their journey's end. 

A footman in the livery she remembered was awaiting them 
on the platform, and Diane had no need to trouble further. 
There was a carriage for her and Phrosa, and a luggage cart. 
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and polite officials touching caps, and handing mysterious par- 
cels destined for the Castle. 

Diane had not been sure whether it was a castle. It was al- 
ways spoken of as Invercaim. But the guard and the porteis in 
their queer language would say: " Yon's for the castle/' or 
** I'm fashed wi' waiting for the pairsels his lordship's ezpectin' 
the day." 

But at last everything was collected and they were off. She 
and Phrosa in a comfortable little brougham, and the footman 
on the box with the coachman. 

The road wound through a valley and then skirted a vast 
tract of forest. Here and there an imposing structure appeared. 
Later she learnt that they were shooting lodges, usually let far 
the season by the none-too-well-off farmers. A river, then a 
bridge, then towering above she saw a hoary pile of buildings. 
On the tower a flag waved: to the right showed the spire of a 
church. The sky flamed redly above the Castle, and Diane's 
soul thrilled to the fact that she was about to enter its historic 
gateway as a guest. She recalled descriptions of such places as 
the carriage swept by lodge and drive; in the distance she caught 
sight of a vast tract of purple moorland, the amber-tinted glow 
of birch and fir and rowan tree. Then they sighted an dd 
stone terrace, balustraded and lion-guarded; leading to a greoi 
dip of lawn that again stretched into some wilderness of shrub- 
bery. 

The carriage drove into a courtyard. A massive oak portal 
was thrown open, and Diane Salvideros, like one of her favorite 
heroines, passed into a great hall where a wood fire blazed 
in the open fireplace: stags' heads and antlers decorated the 
walls and Persian rugs carpeted the floor. Some fine old paint- 
ings and family portraits were let in between oak panels; the 
great staircase wound upwards to a gallery on which the bed- 
rooms opened. 

All living rooms were on the ground floor, and opened to the 
right and left of the hall. The castle had been rebuilt on com- 
parative ruins by the first Earl of Tantallion, to whom the prop- 
erty had come on side issues. His successors had added to it 
without detracting from its ancient fortress-like aspect. But it 
had chiefly served as a hunting lodge, and was rarely occupied 
save for the two months important to sportsmen, August and 
September. 

^^^en Diane entered she found hersdf facing a group of utter 
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strangers, with the exception of her host. There were three men 
and two women. One of the latter was presiding at the tea 
table* The other, who was young enough to be her daughter, 
was sitting on a low wooden stool, talking to a ruddy-faced and 
ruddy-haired youth, dressed in tweeds. The old Earl looked up 
as Diane was announced. Then he rose somewhat stiffly from 
his chair, and advanced. 

"Welcome, Miss Diane. I fear you've had a long, tiring 
journey. Come up to the fire and warm yourself. Let me make 
my friends known to you. Mrs. Macpherson is kindly acting as 
hostess for me." 

The lady in question rose and shook hands cordially with the 
new guest. The girl on the stool jumped up and did the same. 

'*My daughter Flora," said Mrs. Macpherson, in the sweet, 
nther drawling Highland accent, with which Diane was soon to 
be familiar. The three men then answered to their names. 
No titles, thought Diane, with keen disappointment. Any onie, 
so it seemed to her, could entertain commcmers, but surely it 
ought to be a case of " like to like " with the aristocracy? 

She bowed graciously and accepted a chair, and a cup of 
chocolate, specially ordered for her, so said her hostess. She 
had thrown aside her traveling wrap, but still adhered to the 
'* floating veil " style of headgear, which she believed to be be- 
coming and unusual. 

Every one regarded her with apparent curiosity. Whatever 
Lord Tantallion had said of her, previous to her appearance, had 
led them to expect something out of the common. A Greek, 
and a genius, and one of a house party at Invercaim? There 
was something incongruous about all that. The Earl when he 
came to the castle rarely had any but men guests, invited on 
bdialf of the grouse or the fishing, which was excellent, and 
greatly neglected. In this year of grace he had suddenly ap- 
peared and asked Mrs. Macpherson, who was a neighbor and a 
widow, to entertain for him. To this she readily agreed, for 
Flora was decidedly " getting on," and eligible bachelors were 
few, and a shooting party always held possibilities for a girl who 
could tramp the heather, and handle rod or gun, and dance all 
night and yet be fresh and alert at breakfast-time next morning. 

But she had been specially curious as to the guest for whom 
a chaperon was necessary. A foreigner was bad ^ough, but 
a Greek at Aat, sounded ominous. What on earth could they 
have in common, and why had Lord Tantallion invited so e' 
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traordinary a ccmbinatioii to Scotland of all places, and in the 
shooting season of all times? When the '' combination " ani?ed 
she was infinitely more perplexed. Her appearance staggered 
the good-looking, sober-minded "sonsie" matron. Whatever 
she had pictured to herself of Greek, or Grecian, it was cer- 
tainly not this stout and swarthy person with her strange flashing 
eyes, and queer accent, and air of regal importance. As she 
sipped chocolate (in itself a queer taste when tea was at hand) 
and talked to her host, Mrs. Macpherson listened in ever-in- 
creasing astonishment. 

" It was all smiles, and head jerkings, and queer bit phrases," 
she said afterwards to her equally astonished daughter. " I'm 
thinking well no make much of her, Flora. What could the 
Earl be thinking of to invite so strange a piece o' ¥ramanhood 
to this place, of all others? " 

'* She has never held a gun, or seen a rod, and she hates 
rain, and doesn't care for walking," answered Flora, who had 
been relegated to show Diane her room and explain the peculiari- 
ties of baths and maids' quarters. *' Oh, and mother dear, she 
insists upon her ' attendant,' as she calls her, being in the dress- 
ing-room next her own. I said I'd ask you." 

** Insists? " echoed Mrs. Macpherson, with natural surprise. 

" She was most emphatic about it. She called the woman 
^Phrosa,' and said she must be near her. It was always 
arranged for them. Phrosa, if you ask me, is a far more Gre- 
cian and dignified-looking person than her mistress. She was 
unpacking. Oh I mother" — (a little bubble of laughter es- 
caped the rosy lips) " I saw one of her gowns. It was a tarUm 
silk I I thought I'd never keep my countenance." 

" Lord save us I " cried Mrs. Macpherson, who was sufficiently 
qualified in the matter of " forebears " to affect no Southern em- 
bellishment of language. "Tartan? and she — puir body — a 
foreigner bom and bred I Ye must just give her a hint. Flora, 
that it's not becoming for any but a Scot to wear the national 
dress. Yell remember that other queer foreign leddy who came 
for the first time to the Northern Meetings, and tied up her 
evening gown wi' bunches o' heather I Gerties ^ but we could ha' 
laughed oursel's sick ! And she so solemn and so sure she was all 
richt; and prancing through the reels as if she thodit thai was 
dancing. Weel I wed ! each of us has our vanities, I'm link- 
ing. Now, just bide a moment and you can fasten up my 

1 Certiei — a Scotdi cxprtatioa. 
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gown, and ihen I'll be free to do your ain, if ye need it We're 
no sae grand as yon, are we, Flora? A foreign maid forsooth, 
and die dressing-rocm for her private use! Why, I may be 
needin' to make it into a bedroom if Lord Tantallion has more 
leddy visitors. Hoot-tootI it canna be. I must go and speak 
wi' her." 

The men of the little house party had been equally staggered 
by the advent of the newcomer. The Laird of Corriemuir (who 
was the ruddy-faced youth so attentive to Miss Flora), and his 
friend, Alick Kilmoray, frankly acknowledged " the like, they'd 
never seen." The other man, being English and middle-aged, 
and unconcerned as to who was at the castle as long as grouse 
were strong on the wing^ and there was a chance of potting a 
deer, or securing a salmon, had paid no attention to the new 
arrival. That &is strange girl was from Greece, seemed to ex- 
plain any eccentricity. Greece being a country specialized by 
mythical subjects warranted to afflict one's schooldays, and 
thenceforward to be banished to the furthest confines of mem- 
ory I Besides — she was ugly, and no man of middle age has 
any use for any member of a disappointing sex unless she at least 
possesses outward attractions. 

He was a dub friend of Lord Tantallion's; a good shot, a 
fair bridge player; wealthy, and a widower. As they agreed 
on politics and James Wedderbum had considerable interest in 
the Satellite, he was a frequent guest either in town or at one of 
fee Earl's " places." 

He and Mrs. Macpherson were old friends, and he enjoyed 
the castle gatherings more than any other. There was a certain 
informality and homeliness about them due to that good lady's 
influence. As he dressed for dinner he recalled her puzzled face 
and chuckled to himself. 

" It's likely as not a joke of Tantallion's," he thought. " But 
she's a queer creature to plop down in a Scottish castle, and 
among a party of sportsmen. I can't understand what use he'd 
have for her." 

Meanwhile Mrs. Macpherson had peradventured to the bed- 
room assigned to the '' queer creature," and asked for admission. 
Diane gave it graciously. She was neatly dressed, and her se- 
lection for the occasion displayed a dull primrose-colored satin, 
cut square at the neck and falling in the straight folds she fa- 
vored as height-giving. But by way of local color she had 
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draped a wide tartan sash from the right shoulder. It was 
loosely knotted on the left hip, and then fdl to her feet. 

Mrs. Maq)herson glanced with amused eyes at the decoratioD, 
but her glance was arrested by the imposing figure of Phrosa in 
her GredL costume. She could not help thinking that the trans- 
formation of maid to mistress would have been a personal ad- 
vantage. 

Diane however claimed her attention. 

" You — wish to see me, madame? " 

Her imperious glance challenged the pseudo-hostess whom 
she instinctively disliked as one " set in authority/* and likely 
to interfere witii herself. 

** Yes, Miss Salvideros, I came to see you. My daughter was 
telling me you wished some other arrangement respecting your 
maid " 

** I wish for my personal attendant to be near me," said Diane, 
grandiloquently. *' I had thought Lord Tantallion would have 
arranged that, as on the occasion when I last visited him.'' 

** He said nothing to me about it, and I naturally thocht she 
would go upstairs to the sairvents' quarters." 

"Phrosa is something different from the ordinary servant 
I observed there was a dressing-room next this apartment, and 
I have told her to use that for herself." 

Mrs. Macpherson stared at the speaker with wide, astonished 
eyes. 

'* My dear young leddy, ye must be strangely ignorant of 
English customs, leave alone those across the Border. It is not 
usual for the invited guest to arrange matters in his or her host's 
private house ! " 

'* Do you then wish me to understand that my maid cannot 
have that room? " exclaimed Diane, angrily. 

" I would wish ye to understand the courtesy due to a hostess; 
that is all. Before jjust making your arrangements ye should 
have asked me if it was convenient for mysd'." 

" I did tell your daughter." 

" My daughter is not responsible. She had to pass the infor- 
mation on to me. It was for that reason I came here." 

" I cannot yet understand the inhospitable fashions of this 
country," exclaimed Diane. " It is all so different where I come 
from. A host will always put aside his own convenience for 
his guest. But I suppose it is that Scotland is even more ba^ , 
barous than England 1 " 
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Mrs. Maq)herson felt as if she had received a slap in the face. 
She grew scarlet with indignation. If there is one thing the 
Scottish gentlewoman resents, it is any imputation on her want 
of hospiUlity. 

" That is a very impolite thing to say in a Scpttish house," 
she answered. ** But I'm fain to excuse it on the plea of ignor- 
ance. Of course your maid is welcome to the next room unless 
it should happen to be required for another guest. The castle 
has no sae much accommodation as one would suppose. Ah — 
there's the gong I Will ye ken your way to the drawing-room, or 
shall I send Flora?" 

She had smothered her momentary indignation. After all, 
a foreigner could not be expected to know much about British 
customs. 

" Oh, I shall find my own way, I thank you," answered Diane. 
" Now, Phrosa, hasten and complete my toilette." 

She turned to the dressing-table, and Mrs. Macpherson felt 
herself dismissed. 

She went downstairs and crossed the hall to the drawing-room 
where Flora and Robert Corriemuir were already established. 
Her daughter took in that ruffled demeanor with some misgiving. 
It was not often her placid-tempered mother showed signs of dis- 
turbance, especially in this house. However, nothing could be 
said at tiiat special moment, as the other members of the party 
came in on each other's heels. The Earl had given up his chair 
and walked merely with a stick. Mrs. Macpherson noted his 
glance flash round the room as if in inquiry. 

" The young Greek leddy has not yet come doon," she said. 
" I suppose we must wait. Who would ye wish to take her in ? " 

" That's for you to arrange," said the Earl, curtly. 

*' I'm just fearful o' offending her. She's high and mighty 
enough for a royal princess," 

"Ah — have you found that out already?" He laughed 
cynically. He expected a good deal of amusement out of these 
contrasting elements. 

" Ye should have prepared me for the shock. Lord Tantallion. 
It's the first time in my life under my own or any other roof, 
that I've been told I didna' understand the duties o' hospitality." 

The Earl frowned. " Oh, she couldn't have meant that 
You didn't understand. Perhaps — ah, here she is! " 

All eyes turned to the opening door. Flora stifled an incip- 
ient giggle. The young laird's face grew even ruddier tha*^ * 
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woDt. Mrs. Maq)hersoii was prepared, and the Earl and his 
friend Wedderbum were of an age to ignore the vagaries of 
women's fashions. But to each and all that advancing figure, so 
confident of looking as imposing as she desired, brou^t a sense 
of the incongruous. 

Diane sailed up to the Earl and slipped her hand diroug^ his 
arm. 

" I have been so looking forward to sitting by your side an 
this first occasion I visit you at your own great feudal strong- 
hold. I may do so, may I not? " 

The Earl glanced half-apologetically at Mrs. Macphersoo. 

''Just for to-night," he stammerf^l huskily, as the butler 
threw open the door and announced dinner as served. 

Thus it was that the youngest guest took precedence of the rest 
of the house party, and inaugurated her visit as the important 
event she herself considered it. 

Mrs. Maq>herson wisely did the best thing possible. She re- 
solved to lode upon Diane as a high-class comedienne set upon 
a stage that was at once unfamiliar and unexacting. There- 
wpaa she could act, pose, and posturize as she pleased. The 
audience were too well-bred to correct her errors, and too much 
amused to criticize her ignorance of social matters. She talked 
oddly yet brilliantly all through dinner, showing a vivid aptitude 
at securing the limelight for herself, and scattering judicious 
hints of coming greatness over bewild^ed listeners. Having got 
the idea into her head that Mrs. Macpherson was only a sort of 
superior housekeeper she treated her with serene indifference. 
As for Flora, Diane never had any use for girls, and this special 
girl was too handsome — and too tall — to win favor in her eyes. 
When the signal to leave the table was given by Mrs. Macpher- 
son it seemed an extraordinary presumption on that lady's part. 

" Do we leave you here? " i^e asked the Earl. " Is it not 
.die custom that we take the coffee together? " 

'' No. You follow Mrs. Macpherson," he said. " We will 
join you later." 

Diane rose with sullen dignity. She did not at all appreciate 
having to follow Mrs. Macpherson and her tall daughter, while 
the door was held open by the ruddy-hued and tartan-kilted 
Laird of Corriemuir. 



The great drawing-room was lit only by lamps, but a fire 
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blazed in die wide old grate that stood on ** dpgs " in the center 
of the fiiq)lace. The d^airs were upholstered in dull and faded 
damasL The furniture was massive and old-fashioned. 
Diane thought it all very ugly and gloomy. A grand piano 
stood in an angle of the fireplace. She went up to it without 
ceremony, q>ened the lid, and sat down. A few heavy chords 
sounded as introduction, then she burst into the Rachmaninoff 
Pidude, sending its sonorous measure in full, fierce vibrations 
across die room, and fairly astounding Mrs. Macpherson and 
Flora. 

''Lord sakesl" murmured the good lady. ''Was ever the 
like heard out of a concert hall in EdinboroM " 

"And never even to ask us would we like some music! '' 
edioed Flora. 

"Music! Why yon's not music! It's thunder. I'm won- 
derin' how will the strings o' the piano stand that crashing. 
My! Her wrists must be as powerful as any man's! " 

" It's like a blacksmith's hammer," said Flora. " She 
shouldn't make such a noise in a drawing-room." 

An astonished footman brought in coffee and handed it to the 
two ladies. Diane took no notice. 

"Set it down, Andrews," said Mrs. Macpherson. ''The 
young leddy is occupied, you see." 

The man placed the tray on a side table, and withdrew to give 
a ^rersion of the stormy recital to the servants' hall, already 
fiiUy excited over Phrosa, described as a " heathenish, outland- 
ish body, the likes o' which had ne'er set foot in the castle in the 
memory o' livin' mon." 

Mrs. Macpherson murmured a polite " thank you," as the 
performance ended. Diane l>owed in true professional style, 
and then glanced at the coffee tray. 

"I — have been offered none," she remarked. 

" You were playing, and I told Andrews not to disturb you." 

" May I trouble you to ring for him to return," said Diane, 
seating herself in one of the most comfortable chairs. " I am 
not accustomed to wait on myself." 

Flora sprang up impetuously. " Andrews is in the dining- 
room now. I will pour out your coffee." 

"Then, please make it to my taste," commanded Diane. 
"Very sweet; four lumps: but little coffee, and fill up with 
cream. I am used to a special preparation — Turkish. My 
attendant does always prepare it for me." 
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Mrs. Maq>her9oa stated in astonishment Flora feh in- 
clined to lau^. She took the cup and brought it to the extraor* 
dinary guest. 

*' Perhaps you would like your attendant to make it for you 
in future? " she said. 

** I should, of course/' answered Diane. " But I am afraid 
it would not be comme U faut. I have schooled myself to accqit 
many things in this country that I very much dislike." 

*' I shoijddna' wonder if that would be the way wi' a great 
many people who might be traveling in your ain country/' said 
Mrs. Macpherson. ^'There's different customs and different 
ways in every nation in the world. It's aye best to accept what 
we find, more especially if it's given wi' a friendly heart" 

" You seem to me to speak very strangely," observed Diane. 
'^ Is that the way you all talk in this country? I had no idea 
that your language of Scotland was so different from that of 
England." 

''It's not different!" exclaimed Flora, indignantly. ''At 
least, only in the pronouncing of certain words. And that we 
keep to, especially in the Highlands, because we are too proud 
of our race and country to yidd every sign of its ancient glories 
to the conquerors." 

" But you were conquered. You now belong to England," 
said Diane, with delightful tact. " I have read; I know. And 
this land was all neglected and poor and of small account until 
the old English Queen took a fancy to it and built a castle, where 
she lived in very humble style. Oh, yes, all that I have read up 
in the book Lord Tantallion lent to me. He is not a Scot. I 
am glad of that" 

Mrs. Macpherson and Flora looked at one another in speedi- 
less amazement 



THERE is an enormous amount of pride and ezdusiveness 
in your true Scot, happily blended with a kindness of 
heart that might go far to disprove the hasty generaliza- 
tion of his critics. But both as individual and as race he is 
difficult to understand. 

His pride in his country seems unjustified by that country's 
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climate, and — until of late years — its scant accommodatioa 
for Tisitors and the extraordinarily high prices for such accom- 
modation. Traveling too was not made easy or reliable until a 
threatened boycotting produced sensible results. The prudence 
of the Scot is near akin to miserliness, and the love of saving be* 
comes in him well-nigh the '* root of all evil," for it engenders 
parsimony, uncharitableness, and a general meanness of outlook 
QD life and its social demands. 

Diane speedily acquainted herself with such unfavorable as- 
pects of character, for we are bound to draw to ourselves what 
is in afiBnity with our opinions. 

In the first place the castle entirely lacked that sumptuosity of 
entourage which she had confidently expected. There were few 
mea servants and fewer liveries. There were ordinary dinners 
instead of banquets. The interior of the '^ feudal stron^old." 
as ^e still called it, was decidedly shabby — by daylight. She 
looked in vain for a picture gallery, or any of the statues, 
bronzes, Sevres, and Rose du Barry of Ouidaesque mansions. 
Yet it was an old, historic place and the dwelling of an Earl. 
She could not reconcile high rank and mean accessories. The 
very silver was worn and dull, entirely lacking the outward bril- 
liance of modem electro plate. It gave her no pleasure to see 
copper peering through genuine Sheffield, whose weight per 
ounce was the despair of connoisseurs and curio*collectors. The 
candelabra and table appointments failed to interest one who bad 
hoped for gold services and priceless crystal. Even the flowers 
spike of neglected hothouses and parsimonious garden culture. 
Again, the position of Mrs. Macpherson puzzled her exceedingly. 
An ordinary-looking untitled person should surely have no rul- 
ing prerogatives in the household. And yet she had, and was 
persona grata with every one except Diane herself. They had 
commenced by being antagonistic and seemed inclined to con- 
tinue an undeclared feud. Flora simply ignored her. She had 
occupations enough to keep her busy, and as long as shooting 
and fishing and golf were to be had she asked no more of life. 
The young Laird was her devoted shadow, and she knew he was 
hers for tibe taking. Asking had already been his part of the 
business. 

So the first few days drifted by. Then a new visitor ap- 
peared. 

No other than Maurice J. Nettleback, the sub-editor of &e 
SatdUte. The Earl only mentioned his expected arrival shortly 
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before it was a fact. His appearance at the inevitable ''tea- 
hour ^' gave Diane quite a thrill of excitement It was diaiming 
of Lord Tantallion to invite him, and at last she felt she could 
count on a kindred spirit. No one of the party ever talked of 
books, or ever seemed to read them. Golf, and " pot shots," and 
coverts, and other unintelligible subjects ruled the conversation. 
If she put in her oar as interlude there would be an immediate 
silence, but no discussion. Only with the old Earl did she find 
any reciprocal interests. 

She often found herself wishing that she could '' take off " 
these people in a book. She would have spared no weakness, 
ignored no triviality, had her power of character-drawing equaled 
her animosity. Fortunately for herself that one special gift was 
b^ond her. It is the easiest thing in the world to ridicule a 
character; the most difficult to epitomize it in written words. 

Of such art Diane was entirely ignorant as yet. Her charac- 
ters in her present work were the wild, untrammeled imagina- 
tions of her own brain. They had no reality: no motive. They 
were mere exaggerations of humanity revolving in the orbit <^ 
her mind, though of course perfect from the ocJy point of view 
from which she regarded them. But one's own opinion of one's 
work is — unhappily for authors — not the accepted standard of 
exceUedce. 

Sullenly and uncomprehendingly she would listen to ibt con- 
versation of these strange people. Quips and cranks and jokes 
at which they all laughed, even the Earl, and of which she un- 
derstood not a word. But with the arrival of the brilliant young 
American all would be changed. There were endless subjects 
they could discuss, and there would be the personal gratification 
of hearing his praise of her journalistic work. She thanked die 
Earl quite wannly for having given this invitation, never stop- 
ping to consider that it might have been quite as much on his 
own account as on hers. Following close uf>on the announce- 
ment came Mr. Maurice J. Nettleback himself. 

Diana had resolved to give him a markedly cordial welcome, 
but to her surprise every one else in the room seemed to have 
resolved on the same thing. He was seized and hand-shaken 
and surrounded before she had opportunity for her own dignified 
yet gracious greeting. And though at last he came up and said 
** Pleased to meet you again. Miss Salvideros," he was imme- 
diately whisked off to the tea-table by Mrs. Macpherson, while 
Diane remained solitary in her usual place by the old Eul 
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She fdt furious. Never had she so hated Mrs. Macpherson, 
or found Flora so noisy and obtrusive. Never had the Scots*^ 
tongue sounded so barbarous, or the laughter of the young Laird 
so ofifensive. Yet all this went on and she was a thing apart 
and unnoticed. 

Lord Tantallion caught sight of her sullen face and read the 
reason. He was amused. He had heard of her first assertions 
from Mrs. Macpherson, and he fancied that that astute lady was 
" getting her own back " again. 

*' You're not taking your chocolate, Miss Diana," he said at 
last. " Isn't it to your taste? " 

"No," she answered. " Never do they make it as I desire: 
auez Sucre: assez fort" 

" You can easily have some more sugar." He looked over ia 
the direction of the noisy group. '^ Nettleback, oblige me, will 
you? — the sugar basin." 

The young American seized it from the tray and came to- 
wards them. 

"Which of you? " he asked. 

"Oh — for me, please," said Diane hastily. " Will you do 
it? " she held out her cup. 

" Say — how many ? One, two, th " 

"Ah, assez, assez, monsieur! " 

She drew back her hand. He stood there a moment lookin|r 
down at the coiled masses of her hair. Then she looked up and 
met his eyes. 

"Can you not bring your tea here, and sit with us? " she 
asked invitingly. " I have so much to say to you." 

" Why, cert'nly. We've got to have a straight talk, you and 
I. Ill just explain to Mrs. Macpherson." 

" No need is there to explain! " exclaimed Diane. ** Surely 
you can sit where you choose, and talk to whom you please? " 

" Well, yes; that, of course. But she was giving me my tea, 
and Miss Flora had kept the scones so nice and hot. I think 
I'd better fetch them right along." 

He nodded and was off, leaving Diane to watch his actions 
and excuses and hear a great deal more laughter and joking^ 
before he got away. 

She had cleared a small table; he deposited his tea and scones 
and dropped into a low chair. '* This is right down comfort* 
ing," he said, " after such a journey. Say, Lord Tantallion, 
why don't all you Scots grandees agitate for an express train- 
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service and proper cars? I'd like to interview the bosses of that 
Highland railway." 

" I've told you before it's a monopoly/' said the Earl. 
" We're in their hands, not they in ours." 

** Oh ! still a one-horse show. Well, anyhow, here I am, and 
right pleased to see you both. Seems a considerable time since 
we met, doesn't it. Miss Salvideros? " 

'* A matter of two months," said the Earl. 

" That all? " He snapped up his scone, and put down the 
plate. " I thought it was gone three at least. You're looking 
mighty well. Lord Tantallion, and so are you, Miss Salvideros. 
Workin' hard still?" 

'* Not here; not at the present," said Diane. " My last article 
is finished. You said you would not require any more." 

" That was the boss. He thought six were enough. I was 
wondering whether you'd slack off now, and get on to your book. 
We must talk that over by and by. Gee! but I shall enjoy 
stretching my legs over that moor again, and seeing the birds 
whizz over the leather! Have you colonized Miss Salvideros 
yet ? And does she handle a gun, or just follow with the lunch- 
eon baskets? " 

"A gun! I " exclaimed Diane. ''Quel karreur! I 

should not dream of shooting anything. It is cruel — detest- 
able! " 

" It's sport. Good sound British sport, eh. Lord Tantal- 
lion?" 

" Of course it is. Moors and birds are created for our ex- 
ploiting. But you see. Miss Diana comes from a non-sporting 
country." 

" What do you specialize in, if you don't follow the guns? *' 
inquired Nettleback. ** Sit at home, or are you a golfer? " 

She shook her head. ** No, I wander about; and I read a 
great deal, and I talk to Lord Tantallion. I am much alone." 

" I expected you and Miss Flora would chiun up first-rate. 
She's some girl Uiat; shoots as straight as the best of us, and can 
play a foursome that would do credit to a pro." 

" As I do none of these things, nor, indeed, can understand 
their attraction for a — a young lady, I am not favored with 
the company of Miss Macpherson," said Diane, primly. 

'* You surprise me. I thought girls always got along all 
right But you ought to try your hand at golf. It's the royal 
game of Scotland, you know." 
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'' Royal? " Diane pricked attentive ears. ** I was not in- 
formed of that." 

"^ And this is the right place for learning it. I'll teach you 
if you like." \ 

" Oh, that would be most kind of you I " said Diane eagerly, 
with a swift vision of monopolizing attentions that should arouse 
the envy of Flora Macpherson. 

''You won't have much spare time," interposed the Earl. 
*" There's a lot of other game waiting attention." 

''Oh, 111 contrive to get some golf in between. That's to 
say if Miss Salvideros would really care about learning? " 

" She can't say till she's had her first lesson. I hope you can 
make a fair stay this time, Nettleback: end of the month, eh? " 

" Depends on the Chief. He wants me back in a fortnight, 
as he has some plans of his own. You see, we both can't be 
away same time." 
" Where's Turpington going? Abroad, as usual? " 
"You've said. He's got something special up his sleeve. 
Balkan split coming on, so he thinks. Anyway, he's bound for 
ODe of those places from which travelers — don't — always re- 
turn." 
He finished his tea, and leant back contentedly. 
"All the house party here? " he inquired. 
" Yes," said the Earl. " Limited as usual. Mrs. Mac's do- 
ing hostess very kindly. We're having a dinner party next 
week, and there's a ball on at Corriemuir. Lady Corriemuir's 
giving it for her youngest daughter. The other's married since 
you were here." 
" A ball ? Fine ! Do you like balls, Miss Salvideros ? " 
" I have never been to one." 

"Great Scott! you're a wonder. Well, youll enjoy it all the 
niore. It's the sort of amusement all young ladies heartily 
approve." 
"Can you dance? " inquired the Earl. 
" I have learnt our own dances," she answered. " I suppose 
there is not much difference. Besides, I should be interested 
to look on. I require a scene of that sort for my book. This 
Qiay serve me." 

"Don't hash us all up! " said the young American. " And 
mmd you, Miss Salvideros, a Scottish ball is unique. You can't 
fix it anywhere but right in Scotland. Otherwise you'll get 
pulled over the coals by the critics." 
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"The critics?'' Diane's brows drew together. "Who arc 
they?" 

" A set of cranks whom all writers detest, and yet whose notice 
they all desire. ' English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.' By- 
ron, you know. You've read him ? ' A man mus^ serve his time 
4n every trade, save censure, critics aU are ready-made; ' and so 
on. Hot stuff. My, how ihey hated him, and how he xetumed 
it tenfold I" 

" Have critics to do with all books? " 

" All published books. Specially fiction. We get some smart 
reviewing in the SateUite, don't we, Lord Tantallion? " 

" You do. I expect Miss Diana won't have such a favorable 
opinion of the paper when she gets her first half column of 
notice." 

The American looked thoughtfully at the pseudo-authoress. 

" There's ways of fixing up even a review," he said. " Only 
I'd advise facing the music and making the best of it." 

Diane still looked puzzled. " If you would be so kind as to 
explain — what is this reviewing? " 

" Simply it means that when a book's published the pub- 
lishers are bound to send out a certain number of copies to the 
Press. These are handed over to a specialist in diat line, whose 
duty is to read, and then write a criticism of agreed lengdi upon 
the book. Such criticism is either a sop for publisher's adver- 
tisements, or a candid expression of expert opinion. In the one 
case the author is pleased with himself: in the other he isn't: 
not if he's the praying kind. Of course the literary papers have 
a standard of their own, and a special staff of reviewers. Tbey 
usually cut up fiction. Praise would allow weakness, or sug- 
gest bribery. Anyway, no author expects more than a grudg- 
ing tribute to his, or her, ability to entertain. That's the stand- 
ard for novel writers." 

Diane drew herself up stiffly. ** It will not be my standard. 
My book will be a great book, even if I choose to cast it in the 
mold of fiction." 

''You mentioned that before. How much of it have you 
written — absolutely ? " 

" Only six chapters, as yet But when my holiday is over, 
I shall return to it with fresh interest. I will work hard. 
When it is finished, I should like your opinion as to whom I 
shall send it. The best publishing house, of course." 

" You're a high-flyer, and no mistake. Miss SalviderosI The 
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best publishing house is Yettley's. But I doubt if they'd take 
up a first novel, unless the author paid expenses." 

'* Can that be done? " inquired Lord Tantallion. '' I was 
under the impression that no author could get a book published 
by any decent house unless it was accepted on its own merits." 

Maurice J. Nettleback smiled — as one who knows. 

" If Miss Salvideros wants to experi-frien^/' he said mean- 
^i^Yt ** I guess she's only got to put in a private slip along with 
the manuscript, suggesting willingness to pay cost of production, 
for 'honor' of publisher's name and incidental expenses. 
Neither Yettley's nor any other house would turn down that 
suggestion." 

" But of course, I should not ever do such a thing I " ex- 
claimed Diane. " My book will stand on its own merits, and on 
them alone do I ask for its acceptance." 

'' Well, Miss Salvideros, I appreciate your courage." 

" I have faith in myself," said Diana of the Ephesians. 

The house party found much amusement in the maneuvers of 
the *' queer foreign lassie," as Mrs. Macpherson styled her. Her 
swift monopolization of the newcomer was a little surprising, 
and somewhat disconcerted Flora, with whom the clever, breezy 
young American was a great favorite. However, she had to 
content herself with his company in the shooting expeditions, or 
when she elected to be a spectator of his lessons in *' driving " 
and '' putting " and " mashie strokes " to an exceedingly ob- 
tuse and clumsy pupil. It annoyed Diane to be watched, and 
yet it was still more anno3dng to be unnoticed. Between the two 
alternatives she chose the one she deemed most capable of excit- 
ing the jealousy of a successful rival. In that respect she made 
one of her many mistakes in judgment. 

Flora Macpherson had no arrihre pensie with regard to Mau- 
rice Nettleback; but she appreciated his high spirits, and good 
humor, and unfailing flow of conversation. Never a dull mo- 
ment where he was, and there were sometimes very dull and long 
moments in the companionship of the Laird of Corriemuir. 

Diane soon proved herself a hopeless bungler at the royal 
game. Possibly that signification was alone responsible for ef- 
forts that she recognized as wasted time, and wasted opportuni- 
ties. For her teadier would only talk " golf shop " when golf 
was &e order of the day, just as he would keep strictly to " pro- 
fessional shop " when literature cropped up as a topic. 
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Now golf technique is at once bcNing and unintelligible except 
to the enthusiastic golfer, and very soon Diane grew not only 
confused but impatient. She always hated anything in whidi 
she could not excel, or by means of which she could not force 
herself to the forefront of notability. Therefore she resolved 
to give up golf and retire to her " wandering o*er moor and fell " 
with a volume of Scott's poetry in her hand, and a cluster of 
heather in her belt. Sometimes she would scribble down de- 
scriptions of scenery, or a bit of " character " as defined by the 
hateful Flora and her open flirtations, or what she deemed the 
bovine stupidity of the various gillies and keepers with whom 
the neighborhood abounded. 

There were " the pipes " too, in which she was supposed to 
be interested. She might have affected such interest had the 
Earl been head of a Clan, with his own private piper, even as 
the Laird of Corriemuir; but outside " skirls," which gave forth 
national music such as "The Campbells are Coming," or 
" Wha'll be King but Charlie," or the weird laments and wails 
so dear to the Highlander, these were absolutely distasteful to 
her. 

Had it not been necessary to keep in favor with the old Earl, 
and to regard Maurice J. Nettleback as a future asset, Diane 
would have been bored to tears after one week of Scottish ex- 
periences. But she had schooled herself to accept even dis- 
agreeables if they were stepping-stones to possible advantage. 

While she stayed at the castle her former life at Greystoke 
seemed to recede beyond the horizon. She could scarcely pic- 
ture herself as being served by any but " liveried " servants; 
sweeping her lace and satin skirts over oak or marble, or velvet 
pile. Looking up to the glory of stained glass windows, or hear- 
ing the boom of a gong as announcement of dressing time, or 
meals. All these accessories became of more and more import- 
ance, and forced her to realize that their continuance rested with 
herself. She had acquired them by sheer strength of will; 
she must take heed that such strength should remain unbroken. 

Diane might have been flattered had she realized that she had 
actually brought a change of life and interest to that soured and 
solitary misanthrope known as the Earl of Tantallion. It was a 
fact he acknowledged to himself with, grim amusement. Her 
absolute faith in herself, her utter indifference to most feminine 
vanities, and her determination to carve out a wav to her o^ni 
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trium[As offered him the chance of witnessing results of such 
faith. He delighted in drawing her out, watching the effects of 
varied environments, studying that supreme egotism so sufficient 
for its own content; so assured of its own ^^ place in the sun '* 
whatever might betide others. 

Having given her a first opportunity he was keen on results 
as exploited by herself. For long he had played no experiments 
on human frailty. He had been wrapped up in his physical 
ailments, and indifferent to the world in general. Women he 
had long cast into outer darkness. Whatever he could gain 
from them now would only mean what he could repay in the way 
of advantage. Mrs. Macpherson was almost the only woman- 
friend left to him; neglect or rudeness had banished all the 
others. He had frankly asked her opinion of Diane and she 
had as frankly given it. 

" Yen's a queer creature. I've never met the like. I'm 
thinking she does na' mean to be sae rude as she is; it's just 
ignorance, and foreign up-bringing. But why she should have 
such a high and mighty opeenion o' herself is more than I can 
understand. It's no as if she had done anything. It's all talk, 
talk. And noisy streams are always shallow. Flora canna 
get on wi' her at all. 'Deed, Lord Tantallion, I'm fair puzzled 
as to why you should ha' invited such a verra' extraordinary 
joung leddy to the castle. She's just a fish out o' water, and 
flappin' and fiioppin' in every direction because she canna find 
her way back. What she will do here for four lang weeks is a 
sair puzzle to Flora and myself." 

" Oh, it's only the first that counts I " said Lord Tantallion. 
" She'll soon shake down. She seems very pleased at the idea 
of the ban." 

'' But I heard her say she could only dance the dances o' her 
ain country. If that is so I'm wondering what she will make 
0' our waltzes and quadrilles. The reels, I suppose, she'll not 
be attempting." 

The Earl thought the same. He had refused to go to the ball, 
but he acknowledged that to see Diane attempting a reel would 
^ost induce him to change his mind. 

" Get Flora to teach her the steps," he said. " If she and 
Corriemuir give an example one evening it might induce Diana 
to attempt it." 

Mrs. Macpherson shook her head. '' No, no, my gude friend. 
It would na' be kind. The puir body's too stout and stocky to 
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make a presentable figure. Our Scots lads and lassies would be 
laughin' in their sleeves. I've seen many a Southerner attempt 
the reel at the Northern Meetings; it's not a sicht that I'm car- 
ing to see repeated — under worst conditions." 

The Earl gave a gruff laugh. " You need only tdl Diane 
that she couldn't dance it to make her determined to do so. But, 
all said and done, we'd best leave things alone. Possibly shell 
be quite content as a spectator. You might give her a hint about 
the tartan, though. There'll be quite a ' gaUiering o' the Clans ' 
at Corriemuir, and they'd question the right of a foreigner to 
adopt one of their special distinctions. I noted she wore the 
plaid of the Gordons as a scarf. I was wondering where she 
had got it? " 

''That was bad enough," said Mrs. Macpherson, ''but I 
caught sight of a fearful gown that her maid was hanging in the 
wardrobe. It was a' the Royal Stuart tartan. Silk or satin, but 
I couldna' mistake that pattern in the dark." 

" You might give her a hint," said the EarL 

"Thank ye, my Lord Tantallion, 111 no do that I I've no 
mind to hae the nose snapped off me lor interference! However 
kindly any hint might be, yon's not the kind to take it in gude 
part. If you want her to avoid a mistake at the ball ye maun 
just tell her so yourself.'' 

" She'd wonder how I knew she had a dress of the Stuart tar- 
tan? No, I won't say anything. We'll trust to chance diat 
she won't wear it." 

But chance does not always favor the prudent. 

On the eventful night of the Corriemuir ball Diane sailed 
down the broad staircase wearing the evening govm that had so 
horrified Zoe, and so amused Flora Macpherson. It amused her 
almost to the point of hysterics when she ,saw Diane arrayed in 
it. A further decoration of rowan-berries clustered in her hair. 
The gown was long and flowing, and quite unsuited for dancing. 
Under any other circumstances Flora, or her mother, would have 
given a friendly hint to that effect, but Diane had effectually 
prevented such an indiscretion. 

She sailed into the hall at the sound of the gong (dinner was 
half an hour earlier on this occasion). The party had assem- 
bled there instead of the drawing-room. Mrs. Macpherson was 
imposing in black satin and lace. Flora wore white misty chif- 
fon, wi^ a great cluster of tea-roses as her only ornament 
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Diane floated up to tbe amazed groups and made a atatdy 
curtsey to the Earl. 

" In your honor, my lord/' she said, " and to commemorate 
this once famous country, I — for this occasion — have adopted 
its national emblem — the Tartan 1 " 

The Earl was too confused to correct her mistake. It re- 
mained for Mrs. Macpherson to gasp out when she could trust 
hersdf to speak: 

" His lordship's no a Scot at all. Miss SalviderosI And — if 
he were — it's not the Royal Stuart that you should be wearing 
as tbft national embleml " 



XI 

TIE ballroom at Corriemuir was a fine and stately place, 
with paneled walls and an excellent floor and a small 
gallery for the musicians. 
The Laird's mother was as stately and splendid in her way 
as the hereditary mansion. She and her son received the guests 
at the entrance to the ballroom, and introduced respective part- 
ners to each flattered bevy of arriving maidens. Flora Mac- 
pherson was at once surrounded. She was one of the best danc- 
ers in the county, and partners always waited her advent with 
eager programs. Diane was clinging to Lord Tantallion's arm 
when the hostess greeted him. 

** I'm highly honored indeed. I had not expected you'd be 
caning all this long way. And is this the young foreign leddy 
I've been hearing about from my son? Welcome to Corriemuir, 

'* Salvideros," introduced the Earl. "From Greece, Lady 
Corriemuir. No, I think she will not dance immediately. She 
would prefer to watch, would you not, Miss Diane? " 

Diane's amazed eyes were following the whirling figures. 
There were a great many kilts, and some of the ladies wore 
sashes of tartan, but not the most patriotic Scot would have 
thought of appearing in such an advertisement of nationality as 
that gown of hers. Lady Corriemuir regarded it with discreet 
MoDishment 

" Puir, well-meaning body; why could not Flora Macpherson 
have told her never to wear such a gown in this countryl " 
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She turned to Diane. ''Maybe the Earl's right, Miss — 
Salvideros. It would be better to bide a while before you at- 
tempt the dancing. YouU find seats over there — under the 
gallery." 

Then she turned her attention to other arrivab, and the Earl 
led his remarkable companion up to the seats indicated. Here 
he found some old acquaintances who eagerly hailed an unaccus- 
tamed appearance. Diane sat stolidly on a velvet divan and 
gazed at the various couples. A " Reel " was in progress, and 
the lithe figures and dainty steps, the flying kilts and sashes, 
the queer cries signalizing or emphasizing the rapid changes 
of the dance, all held her in dumb amazement. Never had she 
seen anything like this. 

In her own country she had witnessed the dancing at Megara, 
on the famous Easter Tuesdays when every eligible viUage 
maiden dances her best, and wears her best; for she dances for 
a husband, and the young men look on and watch for the special 
damsel that shall please their fancy. Every gfarl is trained for 
her mating dance, and Diane had chosen to learn it from a 
Greek teadier who was keenly interested in national pastimes. 
But, in comparison with this Celtic frenzy, such Terpsichoreas 
exploits seemed dreary and monotonous. The Greeks never 
dance quickly; their movements, though graceful, seem to ex- 
press the ennui rather than the joy of life. Diane felt she 
could never whirl and turn and prance about in the excited 
fashion of these reel-dancers. She sat there stony and dis- 
gusted, wishing she had never come, and conscious for the first 
time that her flowing skirts were not in the least adapted for this 
style of exercise. 

Lord Tantallion was talking to a fine old Scots chieftaifi 
whose barren acres in no way lowered the prestige of an ancient 
name. He had forgotten Diane altogether. She glanced at her 
near neighbors. Dowagers all, in gray and lavender and black 
satins, with fine old lace and a few good diamonds as festive 
distinction. No one took any notice of her after the first amaied 
glance at her costume. Her ill-humor swelled and increased. 
To be nobody among all this merry bustling crowd, these laugh- 
ing, shouting youths and maidens, whose wild " hochs! " made 
the rafters ring, and who at last in breathless exhaustion sauB* 
tered arm in arm down the long room, chatting and smiling ii| 
assured friendliness while an exile and a genius sat apart 
unnoticed! 
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She caught sight of Maurice J. Nettleback, but he was just 
being introduced by Flora to a pretty fair-haired girl in pink, 
and was busy writing her name in his program. Why did he 
not seek her out, thought Diane, and felt ^e hated the girl in 
pink and Flora Macpherson with all her heart. 

She glanced at her own ball-program, innocent as yet of any 
inscription. The names of the dances were quite unknown to 
her except " valse," which had been familiarized by Chopin and 
Tschaikovsky. "Reel. Valse. Highland Schottische. Qua- 
drille." What on earth did they all mean? Just then Lord 
Tantallion turned, and saw her gloomy face. 

" Well, what did you think of diat? Do you feel inclined for 
a partner — if so " 

A good-looking young man in the " full dress " kilt which is 
90 becoming to the stalwart Scot on his native heath, paused 
suddenly near to them. He was the son of Lord Tantallion's 
friend, who was colloquially known as '* The MacDougall." 

'' Ah, father, I wanted you a moment! " He went up to the 
old man and said something eagerly. Diane watched him with 
sudden interest. He was extraordinarily good-looking. 

" Do you know that young man? " she asked the Earl. 

"That — oh, yes. He's Duncan MacDougall — the best 
dancer and the best shot in the whole county. Would you like 
to be introduced? " 

'* I would like you to present him to me," corrected Diane. 

*' Very well. Only if he should ask you to dance be sure you 
can do it. He's a very exacting partner." 

But poor Diane's star was not in the ascendant that special 
evening. Perhaps the brilliance of the Royal Stuart gown had 
edipsed it, or perhaps even her strong individuality was not 
sufficient to conquer Scottish prejudice. Certainly the hand- 
some young Highlander after a brief glance, courteously re- 
gretted he had not a dance left. He promised however to look 
up his friends, and see if they would be more fortunate. Then 
before Diane had marshaled her full forces of conversation the 
orchestra sounded forth the opening bars of the Highland Schot- 
tische, and with a hurried bow of excuse he departed to find his 
partner. 

"I'm sorry: but still — I hardly hoped: he's enormously 
popular," murmured Lord Tantallion. " Well, perhaps you*ll 
like to look on at this schottische. It's easy to pick up if you 
don't know it. Not half so complicated as the Reel." 
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But to Diane it seemed even wilder and more complicated. 
She saw now that her only chance would be a waltz. Perhaps 
that meant something of the slow grace and dignity which stood 
for her as the art of dancing. But the sorry truth must be 
spoken that not a single partner claimed the hand of Miss Diana 
Salvideros. Even Maurice J. Nettleback only asked for a qua- 
drille, and on hearing that she could not dance it without instruc- 
tion wisely backed out of the invitation, and proposed ices in the 
refreshment room instead. Here Diane gave way to natural irri- 
tation, and was so extremely rude that the young American 
found it difficult to appease her. Still, he acknowledged there 
was some excuse for her ill-humor. All around were laughing, 
flirting, talkative groups. Young men and maidens united by 
common ties of nationality and interest, meeting here as they 
met every year, and with a whole year's interest to swell the 
sum of renewed acquaintanceship. Naturally an outsider and a 
foreigner could not feel at home under such circumstances. He 
good-naturedly ignored the fact that though he too was an out- 
sider, save for one brief visit, he was very much at home, and 
very popular. But then he was an excellent dancer, and an 
excellent talker, and had introduced the " two-step '' to several 
partners, and even peradventured into the mysteries of the Red. 
He did his best to soothe Diane, but met with scant success. 
She frankly declared she had never spent such a wretdied even- 
ing, or witnessed anything so '* barbarous '' and grotesque as 
those Scottish dances. Still she ate two ices and sipped some 
champagne cup, and thus the quadrille interval ended. 

For the rest of that memorable evening Lord TantaOion 
played bridge in the card-room and partook of an excellent sup- 
per (to which Diane refused her presence) and finally — when 
urged by her strenuous requests to order the carriage — they left 
Flora Macpherson with a card of " extras," and heard that Ac 
was to sleep the night at Corriemuir. 

Diane rdapsed into a fur rug and sulky silence for the long 
drive back, in company with Mrs. Macpherson and the Earl, 
both of whom promptly fell asleep. But Diane was only intent 
on composing biting sarcasms on Scottish customs for the future 
benefit of Flora Macpherson. 

^ It is not a pleasing sensation for the assured egoist to find 
himself in a position which proves he is unnecessary and un- 
wanted. 
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Diane went at oace to her room and knocked up the sleeping 
Phrosa. Over that patient nmstyr she let flow all the accumu- 
lated anger of the evening. 

She tore off the *' Royal Stuart " gown regardless of ripping 
seams and bursting hooks. She stoimed at every one and every- 
thing: she declared herself insulted, and vowed to return to 
England die next day. She flung the cluster of rowan berries on 
the floor and stamp^ on them with her satin shoes, thereby do- 
ing irreparable damage. 

** All that trouble I tookl A whole toilette made on the lines 
of the national dress, so to do honor to this most barbarous 
ooontry! And what do I gain? What compliment is paid to 
me for such consideration? Nonel Rien de taut! Once only 
am I introduced to a partner, and he — he rudely tells me he is 
already engaged. And my friend, the Americano — on whom I 
count for companionship, he but approaches me once, and then 
to invite me to take part in what they call ^ a square dance.' 
Dance! Oh! that you could have seen, Phrosal Romping, 
tearing, shouting, chasing the one the other round and round in 
a circle. It is unbelievable that so graceful an art could be so 
barbarized!" 

" I tdd you not to expect too much, Diane. You will never 
ranember that you are not one of these people: not alike in any 
single feeling. How then can you expect that they alter them- 
selves to please you? Besides, you have been so rude to that 
nice young lady, why should she trouble herself to make things 
pleaJNuit? Did I not say that you would find no one to dance 
as you have been used to dance in our country? " 

*' Oh, of course you are always right, and foreseeing! And I 
need expect no sympathy. But I shall to-morrow convey my 
opinions to the Lord Tantallion and end my visit. I had 
thought to find him by himself as at Bath. I had not expected 
to see a stranger in authority, and be ordered to do this and do 
that as it suits her purpose." 

" I know just what you expected, Diane. That you should be 
die 'person in authority'; the one to receive guests, and to 
make plans, and to rule the old gentleman, as you rule the poor 
old Professor. If you twitch your head so I cannot help that I 
hurt you. I must leave your hair alone.'' 

''You are a vile, detestable creature, Phrosa. There — you 
can ga Soon, when I have made money for m3fself , I shall 
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engage a nice French maid, as had the Lady Dolly in ' Moths.' 
Then you may return quick as you please to Athens, or to Pares, 
I care not. I must have some one with sympathy, with esprit 
also, to cheer and console as well as to make me look as odier 
demoiseUes look. To-night I was atroce/ I felt it, and it was 
your fault. You : who dressed me for my first ball and could not 
see that it was all wrong, my toilette. No one wore a long train, 
no one who danced (fest H dire. And the shoes all matched the 
gowns, and you — you give to me white satin i It is no wonder 
Siat I am not sought for the dance. And never shall I forgive 
that Madame Macphersonl Why could she not tell me that 
one wears short skirts for a ball, and of light and airy material. 
Faugh! take that thing away and bum itl Never do I wish 
to set eyes on it again." 

" It would be a pity to bum it," said Phrosa. '* It will make 
for me a jacket, or broideries for my apron. And, as you go on 
behaving, I can but hope that soon you will be making that 
money of which you talk so much. For you spend a great deal, 
and it is very improvident to purchase silks and satins as you 
do, and then cast them off, as that one." 

" TaiseZ'VousI " cried Diane, jerking the long plait of hajr 
from the patient fingers. She sprang to her feet, kicking off 
her stained and unsuitable shoes. " Fetch to me my dressing 
robe and go! And do not disturb me in the morning until I 
call." 

'' It is morning already," said Phrosa, drawing up the blind 
of the window as she crossed the room. Without further word 
she gathered up the discarded gown and the ruined shoes. Then 
she closed the dressing-room door and left Diane to such repose 
as her frame of mind might permit. 

It did not permit of immediate retirement, for the sudden flood 
of daylight had surprised her. She went to the window and 
leaned out, as if in hopes the morning air would cool her fevered 
thoughts. The sky was faintly flushed; a soft mist shrouded 
the moor. All the dew-wet fragrance of the garden swept up- 
wards as if to calm that stormy soul which cared so little for 
any beauty of the world around. 

Yet insensibly her throbbing temples grew quiet: her pulses 
beat less feverishly; her eyes, bright and hard — thou^ tears 
of self-pity burned behind tiieir brightness — began to show 
some consciousness of Nature's message. 

Life was stirring everywhere. The birds' songs gave greeting 
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to the morning. From some distant farm shrilled the valiant 
crowing of cocks. Heather and gorse sent forth their fragrance. 
The bdd sweep of the distant hills grew bolder in their bur- 
nished outlines. Gray, and rose, and silver tints combated for 
victory as the dawn swept out in birthday glory. The world's 
Eternal Miracle to whidi man alone is so indifferent. 

Not more than once or twice in her life had Diana Salvideros 
beheld that miracle. Never, as she beheld it now, in this wild 
northern land. Yet as she gazed out at the changing sky and saw 
the spears of sunlight pierce the veiling clouds, and watched 
the wondrous waves of color flooding hill and moor, she only 
thought of it as another day to live through in which to face ene- 
mies or control chance. Another opportunity to work on and 
for herself, and only herself. She must love none, and fear 
none. She must stand alone and be all-sufQcient; able to re- 
gard the world and its vanities and h3^pocrisies as a stage for 
her own exploits. Able to impress it by a personality so strong 
that it could not afford to ignore her. 

A virile potentate dreaming of world-dominion once said that 
it was better to be feared than loved. Diane Salvideros, dream- 
ing there in that golden dawn, was also assuring herself that 
power, however achieved, was a far better thing than subjec- 
tion. 

The world held so much, so incredibly much, for those who 
knew how to win its favors, and to hold them. 

Diane did not descend until luncheon-time. She found only 
the Earl and Mrs. Macpherson in the dining-room. The men 
had gone off to the links, and Flora had not yet returned from 
Corriemuir. 

Diane greeted their kindly inquiries as to her enjoyment with 
undisguised asperity. 

^ I take it not as very kind of you, madame," she said to her 
hostess, ** that you did not tell me one does not go to a dance in 
a long trained gown. I have a dancing dress, had I known. 
And then you permit that your daughter takes partners as she 
pleases and I — your guest, or no, I am the Lord Tantallion's 
guest — I — am left to sit alone, to feel the sting of neglect as 
never before ! " 

" My dear young leddy," gasped Mrs. Macpherson, '' dinna 
let your tongue run awa' wi' your common-sense. It would no 
have been fitting that I should have advised you what sort r' 
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gown to wear. Nor would ye have accepted my advice. As for 
not introducing partners, why, ye told the Earl and you tdd me 
ye couldna' dance our way, and the gentlemen who come to die 
Corricmuir ball are aye good dancers, and most parteecular as 
to their partners. I did my best. I asked several of Flora's 
friends, but they a' said they had made up their programs al- 
ready. And 'deed I should not have fdt justified in setting you 
to tike the floor unless ye were used to the sort o' Hi^m>i«g we 
aye have in Scodand." 

'' Happily for me I am net used to it," said Diane. ^* I con- 
sider it barbaric, and ungraceful! " 

"Hoot toots!" exclaimed Mrs. Macpherson. ''There's for 
ye, Lord Tantallion! Nae mair balls, I'm thinking — for this 
visit. Barbaric, forsooth ! " 

" I'm sorry you got on so badly, Miss Diana," said the EarL 
** You see, as I told you, every country has its peculiarities. But 
I thought you might enjoy diis ball as a sp«::tacle. You said 
you wanted something of die kind for your book." 

'* Not of that kind ! " said Diane. ** I should require a pa- 
geant — stately and imposing, with highborn lords and ladies as 
guests." 

'' 'Deed, an' ye might look far for higher-bom and nobler fdk 
than were at Corriemuir last night! " exclaimed Mrs. Macpher- 
son indignantly. ** It's just pure ignorance on your part, Miss 
Salvideros, that makes you say sic like things. And it's no* be- 
comin' for a foreigner who is enjoying the hospitality of the 

country." 

" I am the guest of my Lord Tantallion and he is not of this 
country," retorted Diane. " For that I do congratulate him." 

"There, there, there! Let us have no more arguments/' 
said the Earl. " Miss Salvideros is naturally disappointed, and 
we can only regret that our endeavors to amuse her have been 
unsuccessfid. That's enough about it. Now have some of 
your favorite macaroni i VltaUenne, and let us bury the hatchet 
I'm sure Mrs. Macpherson is as sorry as myself ^t your first 
ball was a faQure." 

Diane graciously accepted the macaroni, which was a dish 
she specially favored, and peace reigned for a brief period. 
She accepted Lord Tantallion's regrets as an apology, ii 
of Mrs. Macpherson, who had endorsed it with grim sQcnoe; 
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XII 

FLORA MACPHERSON returned in time for dinner that 
evening, and announced her engagement to the Laird of 
Corriemuir. Her mother seemed delighted at the news. 
The Laird took all congratulations very bashfully. Flora was 
as cool and matter-of-fact as ever. It had been expected so long 
that the announcement savored less of surprise than relief. The 
match was excellent, and Mrs. Macpherson had now i^aced her 
last remaining dau^ter in a position that many mothers of her 
acquaintance would envy. 

Lord Tantallion also seemed well satisfied; the other young 
men offered the usual jests and consolations of lucky bachelors. 
It was a noisy and convivial dinner altogether, and Diane had 
not much c^portunity for airing her experiences of the previous 
night. But, for some reason best known to herself, she played 
the part of looker-on with quite unusual meekness. She was 
inteaosely interested in this love affair and prospective marriage, 
in the perfect agreement between mother and daughter, and the 
significance of that splendid sapphire ring glowing on the third 
fi^er of Flora's left hand. 

When the three had adjourned from dining to drawing-room 
she took a seat by the coudi where Mrs. Macpherson usually sat 

^' It would interest me greatly to hear how the marriage am- 
tract is arranged in this country," she said. " Do the parents 
agree to the match, and the dot, and then inform the young peo- 
ple that they are affianced, or do the young men choose for them- 
sdves? If so, is the maiden bound to wed with the one who 
selects her, as in Greece? " 

Flora Macpherson laughed amusedly. ** It is the women 
who choose for themselves," said she. '' But the parents are of 
course asked to give their consent. It is not often refused, if 
the young folk are sincerely attached, and other matters fit in 
suitably." 

'* Then shall you bring to your future husband a dower that 
will be equal to all he may bring to you? " inquired Diane. 

It was an embarrassing question, for Mrs. Macpherson had no 
moDey to spare, and would only be able to bestow a very modest 
trousseau on this last remaining daughter. 

Flora blushed scarlet at tfie mal-A-propos remark. Her 
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mother felt it would have given hdt great pleasure to box this 
impertinent questioner's ears. 

*' It can surely be no consaim o' yours, Miss Salvideros!" 
she exclaimed. ** You are almost a stranger to us both. But 
to satisfy your curiosity, I may tell you that my daughter is as 
gude a match for the Laird o' Corriemuir as he has need to 
expect. The ways o' this country an' the ways o' yours are too 
extraordinairly different for me to try to explain more. And 
now perhaps you will be for playing the piano to us as usual? " 

" No. I am not inclined to do so," announced Diane. " I 
well perceive, madame, that it does not please you to give xne 
information on this subject. N'imparte, I can put my questions 
to my good friend. Lord Tantallion. He does always assist me 
to the best of his power to understand the habits and customs of 
this so strange country." 

'' I'm thii^in' that your ain country would be far stranger to 
us if it possesses many people like yoursel'," said Mrs. Macpher- 
son. *^ And I'm sair puzzled as to how a celebrated and sci- 
entific man like the great Professor Wycherley should ever have 
been made your guardian? Was it your father that so ap- 
pointed him? " 

" No, it was my mother," answered Diane. 

" Oh, then she would ha' survived her husband. Was he a 
Greek — your father? " 

" Of him I know nothing," exclaimed Diane. " Except that 
Phrosa had told me he was a great exalted person. English, or 
French, she knew not." 

Mrs. Macpherson's shrewd eyes flashed triumph. 

** If he was English, or French, how came ye to hae a Greek 
name, Miss Salvideros? " 

Diane hesitated. 

"Perhaps they take the mother's name in her country?" 
suggested Flora, with faint sarcasm. 

Diane rose to the bait like an eager fish. " It is so done, in 
special cases," she announced mendaciously, " from political 
or official motives. I — have reason to believe I am of very 
noble birth, but there was necessity to keep the marriage of my 
parents a State secret." 

" And you aye took yodr mother's name, and she appointed 
an Englishman as your guardian? Yon's quite a romance, 
Flora." 
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" Do you remember your mother at all? " inquired Flora. 

Diane's eyes glanced suspiciously at her questioner. 

" No. She died when I was — very young." 

" I thought she had survived your father? " said Mrs. Mac- 
pherson. 

Diane's suspicions quickened to anger at such pertinacity. 

'* What then is the concern of my affairs to you ? " she de- 
manded sharply. 

*' We might put the same question," said Flora. 

''Miss Salvideros is richt to be prudent," interposed Mrs. 
Maq>hersQn. " It's an easier matter to spier into other folks' 
business than to give away your ain. I hae no wish to be dis- 
courteous to any one, but I must say this, Miss Salvideros, ye've 
aye been most inquisitive aboot my daughter and mysel', so ye've 
no need to resent a little curiosity on our part respecting your 
affairs. If it doesna' please ye to answer questions, maybe it 
pleases us as little that ye're aye for asking them I " 

Diane's cheeks flamed hotly. She was angered and yet a lit- 
tle confused by such straight speaking. But the shrewd old 
Scots lady was not one to be " down-faced " on her own ground 
by any foreigner^ and she greatly resented Diane's rudeness and 
indifference ever since she had come to Invercaim. That tact- 
less question as to Flora's fortune capped everything. She 
niight be equal to asking the bridegroom-elect if his fiancie 
was to bring him a dowry. Mrs. Macpherson, who was as 
poor as she was proud, felt that that would be the " sin unfor- 
givable " of this daughter of Heth ! 

What right had she to put such a question, or overthrow her 
previous gratification at Flora's long-awaited decision? Why 
should she give herself the airs of a young duchess, and accept 
Lord Tantallion's courtesies as her right? Surely there was 
nothing in his past that had necessitated this unwonted capitula- 
tion to feminine influence? It was this thought that had made 
her so curious respecting Diane's guardian. She had heard of 
bim from the Earl, and knew him by repute. She knew also 
that Lord Tantallion's grandchild lived with him, and much 
she marveled at the tangle of circumstances which had given to 
thb stranger the place and interest that should have been Zoe 
Wycherley's. * 

" She's as rude as she is ill-favored, and as overbearing as if 
the blood o' kings ran in her veins! " she had said to Flora. 
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And flora had only laughed and answered, ** Why don't you 
give her a set-down, modier? You're more capable of domg 
that than any one I know I " 

The suggestion had resulted in this sudden vaUe-face, wfaidi 
for once had disturbed the supreme self-composure of Diane 
Salvideros. It had also awakened her to the fact that she was 
comparatively ignorant of her family histoiy. She had ac- 
cepted Phrosa's explanations, and Phrosa's guardianship until 
the day when her mother's letter had been placed in her hands, 
by the old Greek patriarch who had had charge of it. From that 
moment her vivid imagination had played fast and loose with 
possibilities. She was constantly assuring herself that the mys- 
tery of her birth held some great secret. Her fancy revded in 
dreams of a mighty race; hampered by obligations; unable to 
announce the choice of heart as against the decrees of State. 

When Flora Macpherson had suggested that she had only 
claimed her mother's name, she leaped to the conclusion that that 
was part of the mystery, veiling a deeper and more passionate 
secret. Diane would rather know herself the offspring of a 
royal amour, than the legitimate possessor of a rightful but insig' 
nificant patronymic. While Mrs. Macpherson's sharp retort 
had silenced her into angry confusion, ^e was making up her 
mind to wrest fuller particulars from Phrosa. Fortunatdy Ae 
entrance of the gentlemen of the party preduded further spar- 
ring. She had to content herself with watching the devotion of 
the lovers or securing Maurice Nettleback before he was dragged 
off to the billiard-room. 

She again acknowledged to herself that she was getting veiy 
bored with life at Invercaim. She was of too little importance 
to count with people accustomed to deal in large-hearted cor- 
diality with all and sundry. Birth and lineage meant so much 
in this land of patriotism. And for *' fordgners " they had little 
need, and less comprehension. 

It had taken Diane only two weeks to make such discoveries 
and to resent them. But in those two weeks she had also learnt 
that the Macphersons, though nobodies in her opinion, were 
highly thought of by all in the county. Not for any possessions 
or outward dignities, but by reason of an old name and attend- 
ant importance. 

She had now committed the error of permitting a misconc^ 
tion of her own birthright. To Mrs. Macpherson, as to Flora, 
there was but one meaning to be placed (Hi her admissions. 
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WbeAer king, or prince, or noble of the Greek court were her 
father, it was only too plain that he had left no name to inherit. 
She had seemed quite impervious to the natural interpretation 
of such a fact. She was really convinced that she had impressed 
her questioners with the secret importance of a mystery. It 
was far otherwise. 

Mrs. Macpherson was at once annoyed and indignant at what 
she had ascertained. She thought to herself that Lord Tantal- 
lioQ had had no right to foist this impertinent stranger upon 
them. No wonder his house-party was so limited, and that he 
had invited no other ladies of his acquaintance to swell its num- 
bers. She knew his queer ways, and his extraordinary fancy for 
" picking up " queer people as long as they could amuse or inter- 
est him. This girl seemed to fulfill the latter requirement, al- 
ttuxi^ Mrs. Macpherson had found her so rude and overbear- 
ing. A great talker, no doubt, but such outlandish talk, and 
mostly of herself. Perhaps however this " setting-down " 
mij^t result in improved manners. '' Only,'' she assured Flora, 
" nothing could make a leddy o' that young hussy — nothing in 
the wide world I " 

Undeterred by recent wordy warfare, and entirely ignorant of 
the position in which she had placed herself, Diane was talking 
eagerly to the young American. While ignoring his neglect at 
the badl, she contrived to make him feel he had done something 
amiss and could only atone for it by giving her his time and 
attention to-night. 

As he had promised to play pool with the rest of the party 
tills unceremonious capture was somewhat embarrassing. He 
saw them setting down their coffee-cups and standing about 
expectantly, but to stem Diane's outburst was well-nigh im- 
possible. 

He suddenly cut it short by an ejaculation. 

" Jee-rusaleml Look here, Miss Salvideros, I'm booked up 
to play these chaps billiards. They're waiting for me. I'll 
have to go. Why don't you come to the billiard-room afid look 
CQ? It would amuse you fine. Did you ever try the game? " 

" I have had no opportunity to try any game since I have 
come to this country, until you so kindly tried to teach me the 
golf," said Diane. ** And, indeed, it would be no pleasure to me 
to stand by and watch you all amusing yourselves at what I 
understand not. If you cannot give me your society that is 
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sufficient. I will see if Lord Tantallion is more — accommo- 
dating." 

'* Putting on frills! " muttered the American. But aloud he 
only said: "Well, you see in a smaU party like this, one 
mustn't stand out of things. It is not polite." 

" Pray, do not stand out or stand in for my sake," exclaimed 
Diane. " I shall go to my own room, as usual, and write my 
observations of the very discourteous and unpleasant people I 
have met in this country." 

"Sure! And if it's good copy I'll put it in the Satdlite. 
* Scotland as she looks to foreign eyes.' Seems queer you don't 
hit it off with Mrs. Macpherson or Miss Flora. They're chann- 
ing, kind-hearted women." 

"To men, and young men, I have no doubt," said Diane. 
" not to their own sex. Least of all to a stranger who cannot 
imderstand the ways and manners of this barbarous land." 

But Maurice had hastened off, obeying an imperative sign 
from the Laird. The drawing-room was deserted in a moment 

Diane glanced around. Lord Tantallion was sitting in a 
large easychair reading the Inverness Courier, Mrs. Macpher- 
son was unraveling a skein of wool for her knitting. She was 
unnoticed, apparently undesired. She watched the two in- 
different figures from under lowered lids. Then suddenly she 
swept up to Lord Tantallion and held out her hand. 

" I will wish you good-night," she said. 

He looked up and pushed back his spectacles. " Oh — off 
to bed? Perhaps the moorland air makes you sleepy. 1 
thought you were with the others in the billiard-room." 

"No," she cried stormily. " I am not wanted! I do not 
play their games! I do not understand their talk! It is very 
often that I am sorry I ever came here. I was happier in my 
little study, at my work." 

The Earl laid the newspaper across his knees and sat up. 

"You're not enjoying your visit? I'm sorry. It was an 
experiment, but I'm afraid not a successful one. Would you 
like the use of my study, if you want to work? " 

" No; though I thank you for the offer. It is better that I 
return home." 

" Oh, don't run away yet, my dear. You were invited for 
a month, and only half that time is over. I'll try and fix up 
some more things next week. A picnic, eh? Or is there any- 
thing you would suggest? " 
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" I ha¥e wondered much that you do not have a motor<ar. 
It seems to me there are many beautiful places in the neighbor- 
hood to be se^, if only one could get to see them. That — I 
cannot da'' 

" I hate motor-cars! " 

'' Peut-Hre? But they are of great use and expedition. You 
would like a car, once you have got used to it" 

"No; I never should. Still I might have remembered that 
you are used to having one of your own for running about. 
You're not much of a walker. I wonder if I could hire one 
from Inverness? Ill write and inquire." 

Diane's mood changed. 

''You are, indeed, most kind, most generous! I cannot 
understand how it is that Zoe should say always such untrue 
things respecting you! " 

''Does she do that? " The little grim smile she knew so 
well touched his lips. '' It is imwise, considering our relation- 
ship, and that she knows nothing of me." 

" Of course it is unwise," ezdaimed Diane, " and prejudiced. 
More fortunate am I who have formed my own opinion of what 
I experience." 

" I'D go to my study and write about that car," said Lord 
TantaUion. " Perhaps you'd like to come too? " 

" Oh, but of course! A study is to me always far preferable 
to a drawing-room." 

He rose, somewhat stifBy, and took her arm. 

" I can't part with you just yet," he said. 



Mrs. Macpherson, looking up from her knitting, saw the oddly 
assorted pair leaving the room. 

"I canna understand the Earl, these times," she thought: 
'^ or why one so astute as he canna see through the wiles an' 
stratagies o' that piece o' trickery. She's aye wheedlin' an' 
coaxm' for some purpose. I dinna like to see TantaUion fooled 
in his auld age. Not but what better men tfian he have met 
sic a fate, but then it would be some pretty face, that played 
the deevil wi' the proprieties! Yon lassie — she's as ill-favored 
as a gipsy, and has nae mair figure than a bolster. And how 
he can thole that everlasting talk, o' hersel', an' her grand 
doings diat-are-to-be, weel, wed, it's mair than I can under- 
stand." 
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The good lady could understand still less the anival of a fine 
motor-car, and a chauffeur in neat livery, and the news that 
Diane and the Earl were going out in it for a wh6Le afternoon. 
And this made up the program of many afternoons, and of 
sundry 'Munch picnics.'' It was explained as necessary for 
Miss Salvideros' work. Mrs. Macpherson learnt that the foreign 
intruder was going to be daring enough to write a series of news- 
paper articles on ^^ Scotland, and the Scot at Home." 

The announcement seemed to the good lady as one trans- 
cending all previous impertinences. She expressed her (pinion 
to the Earl, but he only laughed. 

'' Why shouldn't other people write opinions of our country? " 
he said. '* We're ready enough to write of theirs, and possiblj 
with as little personal knowledge as has — Diane." 

It had come to that now. He had dr^^ped the " Miss." 

" Knowledge," scoffed the indignant matron. " Fine sort o' 
knowledge I'm thinking I Aye made up o' her ain self-assur- 
ance. The folk she has met here are not likely to give them- 
selves awa' in respect o' character or idiosyncrasies." 

'' She has had the run of my library," said the Earl. " While 
you and Flora chattered of gowns and petticoats and such-like 
rubbish, she was with Scott and William Black." 

Mrs. Macpherson was really alarmed at this. She wished 
that unfortunate visit would end, and that she could once more 
fed herself a free agent in the household. Apparently however 
the motor-car had induced in Diane a wild enthusiasm for all 
things Scottish. 

The scenery of the moors and glens — the rushing river, the 
ancient strongholds, the vast estates each held by a descendant 
of some great name — the well-farmed land and neat cottages — 
the sturdy independence of a people to whom even their ruling 
lord was merely an appendage of what he ruled, and whom they 
addressed without prefix or title — all this witnessed and ex- 
plained and corroborated by learned authorities filled up her 
time and interests, and almost reconciled her to the boredom of 
the Macphersons. 

When August came to an end Lord Tantallion suggested she 
should stay on for the Northern Meetings. It would be a pity 
to miss one of the rare social functions of the Hi^ands. An 
event that stmunoned to the little capital aU the ra^ and beauty 
and importance of Scotland, and has excited the enthusiasm of 
England and even of America. 
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Diane was easily persuaded. She had grown used to ho: life 
by now. She motored every day in some direction or to some 
place of interest, and spent her evenings in the study with books 
and papers. 

Maurice Nettleback had long left the castle; so had the two 
other men. She had no use for the Laird and tiie Macphersons. 
She had planned out her life as usual, and followed it with 
eztraordiiuuy fidelity. But she determined that the " Northern 
Meeting/' so called, should conclude her visit. She had ac- 
cumulated material for another half-dozen articles, and was 
eager to get them into shape and print. 

She would go to the Sports, but not to the ball. Flora Mac- 
pherson would of course attend that, and all the Corriemuir set 
Diane would prefer one of her usual studious evenings in the 
great solitary library. This she announced in the familiar 
Dianesque fashion. Mrs. Macpherson did not seem over- 
whehned with disappointment 

" I'm thinkin' ye're wise," she remarked dryly. 

The Highland Sports were a tevdation to Diane. The 
competition of the pipers, the flying ribbons and tartans of the 
representative clans, the Sword dance, the wild reds, all these 
in conjunction with feats of athleticism and skill ddighted her 
taste for the spectacular. Fortunately the day was fine though 
chilly. Their seats on the Grand Stand were central and 
prominent, and it pleased her to note the bows and cordial 
greetings frcmi all sides. Evidently the Earl was well known 
here, and suitably honored. 

The question of dress had greatly worried Diane. Flora and 
her mother were wearing very grand and fashionable toilettes. 

She had nothing special. However the motor served as 
compromise. She wore a tweed costume and a smart little hat 
with her favorite orange-colored veil floating around it The 
£arl approved both the economy and the costume, and that was 
^ she cared for. 

At the end of the Sports she motored back to Invercaim with 
him. The Macphersons were staying for the ball, and sleeping 
at the hotel. The Earl confessed himsdf too old for that 
Mvolous addition to a long day. He had become almost recon* 
ciled to the motor-car since he had found out its convenience for 
long distances. As they settled themselves comfortably with 
nigs and cushions he gave a sigh of relief. 
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" No, Diane. It was no business of mine. Your — matfaer 
— could be as secret as yourself." 

" How did she come to know my present guardian? " de- 
manded Diane. 

''He had been to the island many times. He knew also 
Aristides Pharos, that old friend of your mother's." 

"There is some mystery," muttered Diane. "Why, if she 
had only such slight acquaintance, did she leave for me that 
letter saying the English professor would be my guardian? 
It would have seemed more natural that Pharos should be so." 

"Your mother, like yourself, Diane, always did what she 
pleased." 

Diane again relapsed into thought 

" When I return to Greystoke," she said at length, " I will 
have this matter out with my guardian. He — knew my father, 
so he has said. I shall insist that he tells me the truth." 

The great heavy waves of hair were tossed to and fro by 
the fierce movement of the brush. Diane twisted her head 
impatiently. " Do not be so rough, Phrosa I It is not the mane 
of a horse that you are brushing. Ah — how strange you lookl 
What then is it? " 

" It is nothing, Diane," said the woman huskily. " Nothing. 
Only it might be wise not to — to stir up old histories. Every- 
thing has gone very well with you. Far better than I had 
thought, had hoped." 

" Yaut " Diane's tone of contempt struck her like a lash. 
" How does it then concern you ? What has happened I owe to 
myself. To my own foresight; my own cleverness. But look 
you, Phrosa, if you are playing a game, concealing something I 
have a right to know, it will fare ill with you when I do knowl " 

The dark, handsome face in the mirror grew strangely still. 
Impassive as deep waters, until somediing stirs beneadi diat 
surface and wakes it into life and motion. 

" What you have a right to know, Diane, might be something 
you would never forgive yourself for knowing," she muttered 
huskily. 

Diane caught the look of that reflected face. Its agony, its 
fear. Her heart seemed to contract with sudden presage of 
evil. Perhaps s(xnething warned her in that moment that a 
m3r8lei7 may have two sides. 
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A heart to resolve, a head to conMveJ 



DIAN£ arrived back at Greystoke one chilly September 
evening. 2k)e had met her at the station and tiiie transit 
was made by a hired car, as the ^'two-seater" was 
useless for luggage. 

Diane was unusually good-tempered and communicative^ 
She had had a charming visit, the most splendid of times. She 
painted scenes with the brush of her natural exaggeration, but 
Zee only congratulated her on such good fortune. 

"As for the Lord Tantallion — we are friends; oh, but 
friends ! " exclaimed Diane. *' Of an understanding and com- 
panionship from which I have great hopes for you, my little 
Zee. No, do not frown so pettishly. It is but right he should 
acknowledge you, and some day it will be done." 

" Vm afraid you'll find it very dull here, after so much 
gayety," said Zoe, as they neared the house. 

"But no. For I am come to work. Hard. Much. Oh I 
I have longed often for my quiet little study, and the firelight 
and lamplight and my paper all white and ready there before 
me, and in my brain the tumultuous torrent of great thoughts, 
that long to leap to life; the life of the printed page. But 
there: assez. Now tell me, how is Marcia, and the good doctor 
— and Paul? He is, I suppose, still in Germany? " 

" Oh, yes. The year's not up by many months. He writes 
Tery often. His letters are most amusing. I must read you 
same of them." 

Diane did not respond very cordially. Paul and his music 
and his letters were alike indifferent to her. It struck Zoe that 
she had not once asked after the Professor. She gently hinted 
at the omission. 

" Oh, but yes, my guardian? He is well, I suppose, or you 
would have told me? " 

" Not so well as I should like to see him," said Zoe. " He 
cheered up for a time when Marcia and Donald were here, but 
lately he is very silent and depressed." 

Diane made no comment. Her thoughts had flown to her 
own comfort. The welcome relaxation from all the dressing 
and dining and ceremony necessitated by a house-party. Oh I 
joy, to throw aside corsets and high-heeled shoes, and slip into 
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the woden comfort of a loose robe; to sit beside a blazing fiie, 
and with Phrosa to minister to her creature comforts, give 
herself up to the great scheme of her life. How she would 
work these dreary autumn da3rs, and through the Icmg winter, 
then when the sun shone forth once more and ^ring was at 
hand, the spring of her own first triumph should be heralded 
also I 

Impatiently she counted those intervening months. Swifdy 
her thoughts chased passing breaks and interludes into insig- 
nificant shadows. It was hard to wait, yet work was oolj 
achieved by waiting on accomplishment. She must be patient 
Surely the reward would be worth all previous sacrifice. 

The Professor awaited them in the hall. He gave Diane 
a warm and friendly greeting, and she affected an equal cor- 
diality. But even her callous eyes noted the change in him. 
From an active, healthy old man he had developed into age 
and feebleness. 

It was a distressing sign, and she did not wonder that Zoe 
was uneasy. 

A thought crossed her mind as she sat by the fire, sipping her 
tea, " Supposing he should die? " She found herself wonder- 
ing as to his financial stability. Would he be able to provide 
for Zoe and Paul — and hersdf? Had he made all due ar- 
rangements for such a contingency? How she wished she 
knew! 

Her own position in the household was eminently unsatis- 
factory. Marcia and Paul, being the elders of the family, would 
certainly appropriate everything. And Zoe was only a niece, 
and she herself merely a ward, representing no actual tie of 
relationship. 

The matter ought to be brought before the old man, and its 
importance impressed on his mind. But it was a delicate sub- 
ject to deal with. Even she hesitated to approach it. With an 
effort she dismissed it for the time, and gave a glowing account 
of her Scottish experiences. The Professor knew the Highlands 
well, and seemed interested in her criticisms. Of course Diane 
was a central figure of glory through it all. The ball at Cor- 
riemuir, as described by her, would have been unrecognizable 
by Flora Macpherson. However there was no one at hand to 
criticize or correct her statements and they were all to the honor 
and glory of their ractmteuse. 
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To Zoe, the wonderful Greek seemed more woaderful than 
ever. 

** You will come down to dinner, won't you? " she inquired, 
as Diane at last rose from her chair by the fire. " I've tried to 
remember the things you liked." 

** That is very diarming of you," was the gracious response. 
" YeSy I will come down, if you will excuse that I make not 
a toilette. I am fatigued, and I do not suppose Phrosa will 
have had time to unpack." 

" Oh, come down anyhow," said Zoe. *^ I only change into 
a white blouse. Unde Segt doesn't care, do you, unde? " 

" What, my dear? Were you speaking to me? " 

*' I was a^ing if we could dispense with ' dressing for din- 
ner,' now we are alone. You see Diane will be at work, and 
I — well, I've always thought it a bother." 

" Of course, of course. Do just as you please. I too am at 
work. I am glad to be spared the stiff shirt and dress coat 
that Marda always insisted upon. We shall just be busy and 
unceremonious." 

" I return then to my tea-gown," said Diane. " But if you 
also are working, monsieur, the evenings will be long for the 
little Zoe." 

" Oh, I don't mind," said Zoe quickly. " I have sewing to 
do and letters to write. The time is never long for me." 

Diane smiled patronizingly. ''Ah — the domestic fairy, the 
little Hausfrau, as our friends the Germans say. As I speak 
of Germany, what news have you of Monsieur Paul? Does 
he yet out-rival the great Pachmann or the so wonderful 
Padeiewski?" 

" Even if he were the finest artist in the world Paul would not 
be boasting of it. He says very little of himself, but he woiks 
hard, and specially at the technique of composition." 

'' Yes, he had a certain knack of — tunefulness," said Diane, 
contemptuously. ''No English composer soars above the 
pq>ularity of the valse music." 

With that she took herself off and upstairs to her own 
quarters. How small and insigni&cant they seemed after the 
Castle I But at least they were comfortable and warm, and in 
her present attitude towards life and things in general, Diane 
chiefly craved such comfort. Apart from her working hours 
she loved good food, and the friendliness of lounges and 
cushions and dgarettes. 
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One could only have these things in one's own house where 
there were no ceremonies to observe, or outside opinions to 
respect. 

Arrayed in the queer russet velvet tea-gown, that was some* 
thing between a dressing-gown and a nun's habit, Diane felt 
exquisitely comfortable. She came down to dinner in the same 
good spirits and made herself so agreeable that even the Pro- 
fessor did not give the signal to rise so quickly as his wont But 
he was not pleased when she followed him into his study and 
informed him she must select two or three of his cherished 
volumes for her use. He knew that she always returned them 
with scrupulous care, but nothing could overcome his prejudice 
at seeing books taken out of their place on his shdves and 
meeting empty gaps instead of familiar titles. 

He thought she made an odd selection. Strauss' ^'Leben 
Jesu," Moeller's " History of the Christian Church," " Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World," " Pre-historic Man of European 
Races." Truly, a queer selection. But Diane evidently had 
method in her queemess, as in everything else. She went off 
in triumph, and left the Professor to bewilderment and the 
weary plodding at his latest attempt to associate the early 
history of Bath with Grecian as well as Roman occupation. 

For the next three months the history of Greystoke was very 
much a repetition of that evening. Diane threw herself heart 
and soul into her book, and chapter followed chapter with 
incredible swiftness. 

Maurice Nettleback wrote to her from time to time, as did 
Lord Tantallion. He was wintering abroad on the Riviera, but 
proposed returning to London in April. 

" It has occurred to me," he wrote, " that you might like to 
see something of London life and society. I shall not open my 
town house; it is too large and too expensive, but you might be 
my guest at an hotel? That would save me the trouble of 
entertaining, and yet give you plenty of amusement. I suppose 
your book will be ready for the publishers by then. NettlebaA 
bids me remind you to get it typed. No publisher's reader will 
be bored with hand-written MSS. So, to save rejection by 
those literary experts, you must obey their mandate. I expect 
you will be able to find some typing offices in Bath. Thef 
would tell you at any of the booJushops. You say you would 
have read some of your finest chapters to me, had I been at 
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hand, but really, my dear, I should prefer reading the book as 
a whole. It promises to be an amazing piece of work, from all 
you say." 

The cold, wet days were hateful to Diane. Winter in that 
part of Somerset was not often severe. But she hated it, and 
had suffered much from colds, and coughs, and chilblains. She 
was annoyed that Zoe should be exempt from the discomforts of 
this " chien de clitnat," as she called it. But then Zoe led a 
healthy, out-of-door life, and never cowered over fires, or 
wrapped herself in rugs, or sat in rooms hermetically sealed to 
the outer air. 

December crept towards its close. The book neared comple- 
tion. By Christmas Eve she told herself it would be finished. 
The great last word set to the great last chapter. An accom- 
plished fact. Something really achieved. Waiting only the 
living glory of print to carry her name throughout the world and 
acclaim her the genius she believed herself. 

She was greatly annoyed to hear that Donald and Marcia 
were to come to Greystoke for Christmas. In fact they would 
arrive on that eventful Christmas Eve she had resolved upon as 
the date of *' Finis." Of course their arrival meant fuss and 
ceremony and dressing for dinner, and no more studious even- 
ings. Unless — ah — that thought leaped to life as consola- 
tion — unless Donald Gillespie would come up here to her own 
sanctum and give to himself the privilege of hearing '' extracts " 
from that sacred manuscript which lay in a heavy pile on her 
writing-table, awaiting its departure to the typist. 

She longed to read it to scHne one. Specially to some one who 
would not be likely to criticize it as Paul had done. But pos- 
sibly that hateful Marcia would interfere. 

However, on the morning of the 24th 2k)e came rushing up to 
her study with a telegram in her hand. 

"Oh, Diane! Listen! I've just had this from Paul. It 
should have come yesterday but it has been delayed. He's 
coming back, he will arrive to-night. And he's bringing a 
friend with him, and wants us to put him up. That means two 
rooms to get ready. How am I to manage? Will you help? " 

'* I? " Diane's offended gaze swept the excited little face with 
palpable discouragement. " I cannot be of any assistance. I 
have the most important part of my book to complete for one 
thing, and again " 
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''Oh! I didn't mean activdy. It is flie rooms. If you 
would change to Phrosa's, she could go upstairs, and the visitor 
could have yours. Ohl do, Diane I I don't like to send a 
young foreign nobleman up to the attics." 

" A nobleman — did you say? " 

" Yes, the young German baron with whom Paul has been so 
friendly all this time. He comes to stay in England for a few 
months to perfect himself in the language." 

" Is that in the telegram ? " 

'' Oh, no. But Paul wrote about it, only I didn't think they 
would be coming till the spring." 

Diane's dark brows drew together, as she pondered ibis 
matter. 

'' How long does he propose to stay? " she asked. 

" Only a few days, I should think. Because then he will be 
going to London." 

"A few da3rs? Well, I do not of course wish to be dis- 
obliging at such a time. You may arrange for that room. I 
will tell Phrosa. Also, she can help you to dean it. I fear it 
may need that." 

Zoe feared it also, considering that Phrosa had turned it into 
a combined bed-sitting-room and kitchen. However, she was 
too delighted at Diane's unusual obligingness to make any com- 
ment. 

Together they marched to the door of Phrosa's peculiar sanc- 
tum; but even Zoe seemed to recognize hopdessness when she 
surveyed it. 

'' It would take days to clean and alter all this, and it smells 
so of garlic I " she exdaimed. 

Diane rapidly explained the situation to Phrosa. She re- 
cdved it widi a shrug of her massive shoulders. 

" It is not possible: I could not help this morning. I am 
occupied. I make the loukoumi for Diane. She has no supply- 
I have promised it." 

'' But we want this room! " exclaimed Zoe. 

Phrosa's calm gaze wandered to her mistress's face. 

"Why not make up your study, Diane?" she asked. "I 
could of that big coudi fix up a bed for the night, and — the 
taUette could be arranged. There is the bathroom, and place 
enough here, in that garde-robe, for your dothes. I need it not" 

For a moment Diane felt such sacrifices impossible, but a 
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look at Zoe's pleading face, and the recognition of Pbrosa'S' 
sensible suggestion, gradually altered her opinion. The stud^r 
was commodious enough. With the aid of a screen, and a few 
alterations of furniture it could be adapted as a bedroom and 
yet remain a passable study. Besides, her work was done at 
last. She would merely require the room to rest and sleep and 
read in. 

'* The suggestion is not so bad," she said, condescendingly. 
" Neither would it be so di£&cult to accomplish. Then, also, I 
do not lose your dose attendance, Phrosa. What say you,. 
Zoe? Will that bedroom of mine suit your guest? " 

" Of course. But how sweet of you, Diane, to give it up.. 
And it won't take half so long to get ready." 

" Bien/ Phrosa will remove my effects, particuUers — and 
then you may arrange it as you please," said Diane, graciously. 

'* In half an hour it will be at your service, mademoiselle," 
said Phrosa, and Zoe, with mind relieved, summoned the house- 
maid and set to work to prepare Paul's attic for him, while 
Diane returned to her study. 

" Cest bien getUil de ma part," she said to herself. " But 
there are times when a sacrifice of the moment has good results 
in the hereafter. A young foreign nobleman is not to be de- 
mised as an acquaintance. I am sorry I know not German. 
But, perhaps, he may speak French ? " 

Then she switched her mind off such trivialities to the great 
concluding peroration of her chief character, and in the bliss of 
embodying her own thoughts and opinions in the person of her 
heroine she forgot all other matters. 

For nearly an hour she wrote steadily on. Even Phrosa's 
passing in and out did not trouble her. She was away, on the 
heights of Olympus, under the sapphire and gold of Grecian 
skies. In that soft and radiant atmosphere she stood by her 
once threatened Temple; a crowd of devoted adherents were 
around her. By one and all she was acclaimed the savior of 
her people, the inspired and glorified priestess of their land. 
And before her a king bowed himself, abased to the dust by her 
rebuke, and at her feet a prince knelt in homage. He had 
given her his love, offered her his kingdom; but for such things 
she had no need. 

Diane wrote with the blood throbbing in her brain, and firing 
her pulse to yet more rapid beat. 
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" She rested one hand an the cold marble, once sacred to the 
goddess she had served. She looked back at those adoring eyes. 
The passion of their gaze burnt into her inmost being. That he 
loved her she knew, but that she could stoop to weakness of 
human passion — that was not possible. 

" In her soul glowed only the Divine Fire of self-conquest. To 
her ears came only the whispers of the gods. She had saved 
their altars. She had saved their land. To this king she 
restored a heritage, to this prince a birthright. And neither 
from the gods she had served, nor the race she had restored, did 
she seek reward. 

" ' / only ask of you — Remember.' With those words sh: 
drew the veil yet closer round her beautiful, proud head, and 
turned upwards to the mountain path that led to self-dedicated 
solitude." 

Diane let the pen drop from her trembling fingers. 

There seemed no need to add another line; another word. 
She read that concluding sentence once more, and then wrote 
** Finis " at the bottom of the page. 

Exhausted^ and unconscious of all the bustle and tunndl 
of the household, she lay on her couch throughout the rest of the 
day. For some hours she slept so deeply that even Phrosa's 
entrances and arrangements of the room were unheard. Un- 
heard and unnoticed as was the strange, watchful vigil of this 
strange w(»nan. For long moments she would stand and gaxe 
at the motionless figure, her face expressionless as a mask, i^ 
her eyes a glow of pride and admiration that her young tyttot 
had never yet seen. 

When Diane at last awoke it was quite dark. She started 
up, she hesCrd the joyous barking of dogs and a sound of men's 
voices, and the opening and shutting of doors. 

" Ah, they have arrived ! " she thought, and then nestled bad 
into her nest of rugs and cushions, conscious that she need not 
trouble to move until it was time to dress for dinner. 

She had slept off her mental fatigue and was only aware of 
a sense of relief, of imusual freedom. Her mind swiftly recap- 
tured memory of accomplished work. The book was dooei 
That brought to her a sense of vivid satisfaction. Completed 
two months sooner than the scheduled time. A forceful, splen- 
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did thing, about which every one would be talking and wonder- 
ing before long! 

She opened her eyes and saw the pile of manuscript shining 
whiteiy in the firelight of the darkened room. How much it 
represented; how much more it would have to represent She 
toyed with a thousand fancies, each alluring and self -satisfying. 
Herself, the central figure; aloof, proud; seemingly indifferent; 
but with ear attuned to every varying shade of expression in the 
hymn of adulation that should be chanted in her praise. 

Voices and noise again broke the stillness. 

They were coming upstairs, these people. Each and all 
concerned only with material things; their own petty, personal 
matters. What was it to them that genius sat enshrined within 
these four walls — that a Great Work had been accomplished? 

She pictured Marcia's frigid indifference, and Paul's insolent 
smile, and the worthy Donald's hesitating acknowledgments. 
Ah ! — but a new element was to be introduced into the home 
circle. She had almost forgotten that. Perhaps at last a kin- 
dred spirit would meet her own, and that on the common ground 
of studious interests. The Germans, she had heard, were a 
studious race, much given to philosophy and science. The cul- 
ture in the mind. 

Most of the great writers and great philosophers had been 
of German nationality. What a pity she had not read up more 
of their biographies. She knew so little save their names. 
Goethe (the Teutonic Shakespeare), Hegel, Haeckel, Strauss; 
vcm Haller; Handel, the composer of oratorios; Hartmann, the 
founder of a new school of philosophy. She could recall no 
more. But she had learnt by this time that to introduce a 
subject of which you know nothing to some other person who 
knows a great deal is a method of acquiring information at 
second-hand, far more agreeably than by book. So she lay there 
with half-closed eyes murmuring her encyclopaedic scraps over 
and over again ; trying to picture what this young German baron 
would be like. There had been German tourists, and possibly 
German men of business in Athens ; but they had not crossed her 
path in any sense of arrestment, still less of interest. This 
evening promised both. And it was such a comfort to think she 
could bnng to it an unburdened brain. For the conclusion of 
the book had meant a curious sense of lightness and lucidity. 
A feeling that some dragging chain had at last been iml ' 
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that her mind was again unfettered. She called to Phrosa, who 
had softly opened the door. 

" Come in and light the lamp, and then bring to me my dresses 
for the evening. I must select one. It is so long since I have 
made the grande toilette, I have almost forgotten what one 
wears." 

Phrosa obeyed in silence. Diane, lying back on her cushion 
with hands crossed behind her head, gazed lazily at the various 
gowns, shaken out, and laid on chairs for her selection. 

*' Marcia, I suppose, will have some robe chic of London (ht 
Paris. Zoe, I know, is wearing that Roman satin. What th^ 
shall I select, Phrosa, that would be at once uncommon, and 
yet give me comfort? " 

" You always look best in those straight gowns, d la prm- 
cesse," said Phrosa. '* There is this; you took it to Scotland, 
but you have never put it on." 

She held up a gown of deep nasturtium-colored velvet widi 
a curious girdle of green and bronze and gold. The same col- 
oring outlined the square neck and the long, dose-fLtting 
sleeves. 

Diane sat up and surveyed the garment. " But yes, that is 
excellent. I had forgotten. And warm it is, too. Ugh I ^ she 
shuddered, ^' I do so hate to strip off my comfortable clothes and 
get into the low-necked, short-sleeved thing that is la mode — 
Who invented la mode, 1 wonder ? The tailors and dressmakers 
and sh(^keepers, I fed sure; and aU the silly women of society, 
or not of society, they bow meekly to what is said 'must be 
worn.' Bah I so big a world: so many foolsl Look you then, 
Phrosa, when it is I am found, acknowledged, great as I mean 
to be great, I shall set a fashion of my own. I will not be dic- 
tated to by tailors and shopkeepers! " 

"Do you decide on the velvet robe?" asked Phrosa. **It 
is uncommon and striking, that one. The Madame Joliffe, sbe 
is more of an artist than a modiste, and she suits you wdl." 

" Yes, I will wear that. And now prepare me a bath, Phrosa. 
Hot and perfumed, as you know I like; and after that one 
small cup of strong coffee to sustain me. Then — I make the 
toilette. I want to look well to-night, Phrosa. I meet a new 
friend." 

'' Friend? " echoed Phrosa. " And you have not yet mot? *' 

"Ah, (fest rien; faqon de parlerl One has an inatinct 
about such matters; un pressenUment, vous sauettt *' 
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Phrosa laid the velvet gown carefully across a diair and gath- 
ered up the others, one by one. 

"Have I told you my book is finished? " exclaimed Diane, 
suddenly. " No, I believe not. I was so fatigued, I could only 
fall down here amongst my cushions and sleep, and sleep. But 
it is true, Phrosa. There — behold it ! Finis! ** 

She sprang from the couch, and went swiftly to the table and 
laid her hand upon the pile of manuscript. 

The woman's somber eyes rested on the hand, and on what it 
touched. 

^ I hope — with all my heart — Diane, that it will prove what 
you think, and bring to you what you desire," she said solemnly. 

Diane's lips parted as if to speak, but she looked up instead 
and caught that solemn, passionate gaze. She felt that thai 
wish was wrung from the woman's very soul. 

" You mean it, I am sure, my Phrosa," she said, " and I 
lliank you. You may kiss me." 

As if startled out of her usual composure the Greek threw 
aside the dresses she was holding, and caught Diane to her 
breast with a sudden passionate movement. 

Her lips rested on the brow, the cheek, the lips of her strangely 
passive prisoner. Hot, swift words escaped her; sonorous, beau- 
tiful as their language, to which she had returned. 

Then as suddenly Diane's mood passed. She never had, 
never would care for caresses. They seemed to her a foolish 
exhibition of weakness — principally feminine weakness. 

"Tcha! Tchal That is enough. I do so hate to be 
squeezed. But you are a good soul, Phrosa, and I believe you 
do love me." 

" Yes, Diane. I do." 

She bent her stately head over the scattered silks and laces, 
gathered them up once more, and left the room. 

By some instinct she found the door. Certainly she did not 
su it 



II 

THE party had assembled in the drawing-room when 
Diane entered, timing that entrance to the first strcdce of 
the gong. Considering disadvantages of height and 
figure, Phrosa had worked wonders with her appearance. Her 
hair was becomingly dressed, high on her head; color flushed her 
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usually sallow skin. The rich tints of the velvet gown and the 
queer barbaric chains and earrings she wore with it suited her 
foreign style, and the long trailing folds added to her height 
She was far too pleased with herself to trouble about what other 
people thought, and that assurance carried her through the vary- 
ing shades of welcome she met with, and the final introductioa 
to the " Herr Baron von Ehrenberg." 

A tall, soldierly figure drew itself up, clicked heels, bowed 
stifQy from the waist in approved German fashion. 

Diane's eyes swept over face and figure approvingly. 

"Pas mal, Presque je puis pardanner sa nationdLiU," she 
thought. Aloud she merely murmured that she was pleased to 
meet the Herr Baron, and then complimented Paul on looking 
so well after his months of hard work. 

At that moment the Professor gave his arm to Marcia. Don- 
ald offered his to Diane, and Zoe, laughing, stood between Paul 
and Herr von Ehrenberg. " I will take you both ! " she said, 
and the little informal procession moved across the hall into Ae 
dining-room. 

" A festa, truly 1 " thought Diane, for not only was the taUe 
a glitter of silver and crystal and holly-berries, but the room 
itself was decorated with the same berries: evergreens and ivy 
were twined about the picture frames and glowing in the vases 
on the high mantelshelf, and Christmas roses showed in white 
purity in the tiny bowls set amidst the shaded lights on the 
table. 

Never had Diane seen anything like this at Greystoke, but 
then this was her first Christmas there. She translated it how- 
ever into a pretty compliment of Zoe's to the great event of that 
day — the completion of the Book. 

She found that Herr von Ehrenberg was seated on her left. 
Again she told herself that he was decidedly handsome. Of a 
type quite unusual. Extraordinarily fair; a complexion that 
any woman might have envied; thick curling hair, almost golden 
in the lamplight; a mustache equally golden that curled upwards 
above firm, rather thin lips, a chin of decided firmness. His 
eyes she remembered by reason of a keen, direct glance, given at 
their introduction. They were blue; the cold glacier blue of 
northern skies. Not eyes to palter, or soften for any mere hu- 
man weakness. Eyes given to read men's and women's secrets, 
and sum them up with merciless judgment. 

" From your name, gnddiges Frdtdein, I have surmised Aat 
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you are Greek," he said suddenly, and as he said it those keen 
eyes flashed their scrutiny on her face and told her he had been 
aware of her own inspection. 

His English was excellent. Diane was relieved. She need 
not air her ignorance of German, or disturb him by using the 
language of the country that his nation hated. 

" I am a native of Greece, but not altogether a Greek," she 
answered. '' I claim English heritage an the part of one of my 
parents." 

"Ah — so! Thus you admirably speak the language. I 
was — wondering — (he pronounced it vondering) how we 
should converse." 

" Oh, English is quite familiar to me," said Diane, pushing 
aside the soup plate, whose contents did not please her. ''I 
have known it before I came to this country witii my guardian: 
and in these many months I have accustomed myself to speak 
it constantly." 

" I wish that I could it so well sprechen," he said, with a 
short laugh. ^' I have practiced much with my friend Paul, but 
it is truly a language of fearful — komplications. Know you 
not any German, gnadiges Frdulein? " 

" A few words. I could not converse. But you know quite 
enough English toX^rry you through, Herr — Baron? " 

She had mastered that, and looked up as if to ask if it was 
the right designation. 

He nodded. " It is good of you zo to say. Do I then kom- 
prehend that the Professor Wycherley is ^e guardian of the 
gnadiges Frdulein? " 

" But yes. Has Paul told you nothing of me — of why I am 
here?" 

" Nichts — I mean nothing. Not at all. He spoke not often 
of his home. Of his father — yes. We know his work in my 
koQtiy. It is gut — vorttefflich. I am pleased that I make the 
acquaintance of him." 

("And not of me? I was not even mentioned," thought 
Diane savagely. That was so like the detestable Paul I) 

"Is it then of interest — to your people, the sort of books 
that my guardian writes? " 

" Any&ing — is of interest to my people, gnadiges Frdulein. 
They love always to — acquire — knowledge and information. 
(I thmk I have said that right, nickt wahr?) and so, the works 
of archeology, specially of the old Latin races, zey are full of 
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conoem to us. It is from ze past that we learn ze lessons ci ze 
present." 

(At times the Herr Baroa found it difficult to ovenxxne the 
treacheries of die " th" always more or less a stumbling-block to 
the Teuton tongue.) 

*' You are not eating anything, Miss Salvideros/' said Donald 
Gillespie, suddenly. 

Diane glanced at her plate. Cod and oyster sauce. She 
hated that. 

"I — I have not yet overcome my dislike to your coarse Eng- 
lish dishes/' she said. ** Zoe at times remembors my tastes and 
prepares a little speciality. But to-ni^t — it seems she has 
forgotten. N'importe — I can do wi&out. I shall peifaaps 
find something presently — in the menu." 

She crumbled her roU and glanced round the table. Every 
one was eating and apparently enjoying the food. She had not 
tiiought it necessary to mention to die young medico that strtrng 
coffee and lumps of laukoumi are not exactly aperitifs. From 
a glimpse of Marda's charming gown and Zoe's happy face she 
turned again to that downbent head beside her. 

^* Of a truth he is handsome, this young German," she thou^t 
again. " And weU-bom; aristocratique. He lodes as a young 
khig, bom to rule. I wonder is he of great wealth? Paul, of 
course, would not say. It might be that I persuade the little 
Zoe to get that information." 

The young baron had soon cleared his plate. In point of 
fact he looked half covetously at hers, those oysters were so good. 

" Why it is that you do not eat? " he inquired. 

" Food is of little consequence to me. Besides, I am in a 
mood that renders me indifferent to ordinary matters." 

He looked puzzled. *' BUte, gnddiges Prdulein? — I — I 
would say, excuse — but that is far from what I understand." 

" I wiU explain. You see, Herr Baron, I am a writer; an 
author. For long studious months I have been at work on a 
bode To-day it is that I finish that book. It is accomplished 
— completed. NatureUement I am mentally and physictdly ex- 
hausted. To all else of this house that is a matter of no im- 
portance. No one is there who has any interest for my genius 
or myself. I live much alone, I — and my thoughts, and the 
books I love, and the work that is my life. Cest man Mstifin, 
monsieur; I mean, Herr Baron. Excuse if I weary you with tof 
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'^ It to me means a great honor, gnadiges PrSulem. I am at 
once astonished — amazedl I had not expected that I should 
meet in this Gesellschaftskreis — and of to-night — one who is 
so akomplished.'' 

Diane bowed giuciously. Paul cau^t the action, and trans- 
lated it to Zoe with a nudge of his elbow. 

" Behold, our Diane is accepting homage to genius with the 
usual condescension. Poor old Erich I He must be having a 
rare time." 

"Ah — but Paul, really you must not tease her as you used 
to da She has improved wonderfully. Even Unde Sept says 
sa Besides, she has every reason to be a little en Voir to-night, 
for she has at last finished her bodL." 

"Nol" 

" Fact. She said it would be done on Christmas Eve, and so 
it is. And really, this morning in spite of the strain and anxi- 
ety, she helped me about the rooms, and actually gave up her 
own to your friend I Now — what do you say? " 

Paul shrugged his shoulders and glajiced again across the ta- 
ble at the dark head with its coronal of plaits, the flushed, ex- 
cited face upturned to Erich von Ehrenberg. 

" Well, I wonder if she'll get a publisher to take it? " he said 
at last " Shell find her level when it's a question of profes- 
sional opinion. Do you know, Zoe, I would bet her face is 
rouged to-night." 

Zoe followed his glance. ''Oh, how cruel you are, Paul I 
That color is only because she is excited and interested. She 
and your friend seem getting on very well, don't they? " 

'' They do," said Paul, rather grimly. '' I wonder what his 
opinion will be? He has all his nation's contempt for the Eng- 
Uahwoman." 

" But you'd never call Diane — English I " 

" I was only speaking generally." 

** Do you like this young Baron? Are you really friends? " 

Paul looked thou^tfuUy down at his plate. " That's some- 
thing of a poser, my dear. Yes, I like him — up to a certain 
point That is how I fed to most of his nation. I don't seem 
to trust them. There's always something behind, if you can 
understand. They seem to me to be forever try^g to get at 
us; to dissect and investigate our every action; to have little 
sympathy for human weajbiess, and a sort of ' God-Almighty- 
and-the-German ' attitude towards the rest of the world. The 
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German takes precedence of the angels, you perceive. He is at 
tile right hand of the Deity, and on terms of equality with the 
hierarchy of heaven." 

"You are talking like your letters, Paul," Zoe lau^ied. 
'* You used to say those sort of things in them." 

The dinner went merrily on. Marcia sat next her father and 
talked eagerly and amusingly of London life and experiences. 
Her husband, seeing that Diane was engrossed with her left-hand 
neighbor, devoted himself to the very excellent repast, which had 
cost Zoe much time and thought. Paul was happy enough with 
her to talk to, and Diane, now fairly launched on her hobby of 
literature, almost overwhelmed the reticent young German by 
her voluble information. But she interested him also. She was 
altogether different from the type of Mddchen, or Hausfrau, to 
which he had been accustomed. Of the intellectual classes of 
German women he knew little, and cared less. The inferior 
dass of femininity is good enough for his countrymen by their 
own acknowledgment, and type usually corresponds to demand. 

Diane was in the seventh heaven of delight Here was a 
man, young, handsome as one of her own Greek heroes, clever, 
gifted, brave, and yet content to listen to her alone through all 
Siis long, wasted space of feeding and drinking, which repre- 
sented an English dinner. 

For her part she took nothing until the sweets appeared. 
Then she indulged in a vanilla cream, and a wafer. 

The young Baron was amused. 

Her solid proportions certainly gave no hint of restrictions 
in diet, but he remembered for many years to come that he had 
sat out his first English family dinner with a young lady who 
had rejected every dish save a frothy, unsubstantial cream. 

" But possibly she talks too much to eat," he reflected, " or 
is it the effects of an at-last-konduded-book which I behold? " 

At last came the signal for the ladies to leave the table. 

Von Ehrenberg rose, drew back Diane's chair, once more 
dicked his heels, and bowed ceremoniously. 

" Auf Wiedersehen, Herr Baron," she murmured, with a sud- 
den uplifting of her dark lashes. 

He smiled at the compliment, and the pronunciation of the 
words. " At your service, always, gnadiges Frdulein" he said. 

And with fluttering heart and a memory of the curious bold 
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stare which her own eyes had challenged, Diana Salvideros 
swept from the room. 

Constraint reigned in the drawing-room even after coffee had 
been served. Marcia had many tender confidences to impart 
to Zoe, but she could not speak freely before this Greek girl. 
And Diane, on her part, was taking in the beauty and the 
toUette of the six months' bride with jealous eyes. 

In her secret heart there was nothing she so coveted as beauty. 
Uselessly had she raged at Nature's cruel trick which while 
dowering her with special mental gifts had refused the physical 
charms which should have matched them. The '* stately grace " 
with which she had dowered her heroine could never be hers, any 
more than the angelic beauty of face which had won a prince's 
heart, and for which he would have forfeited a kingdom. 

True, it was some satisfaction to imagine herself as that spe- 
cialized heroine; to paint in fancy what was denied in fact 
But a moment of awakening was bound to come. Even her su- 
perb vanity could not always blind itself to her lack of feminine 
charms. It had come to-night as a faint threat of future suf^ 
fering. It had come with her involuntary admiration of the 
physical beauty of this young Teuton. Paul was good-looking, 
but Paul had nothing of the stature, bearing, coloring, which 
made Erich von Ehrenberg so remarkable. 

Diane in all her life had never seen so handsome a man. She 
could not forget him. She sat there, watching the door with 
jealous eyes, longing for his appearance. There would be 
music, of course. They would all want to hear Paul. How she 
wished she could bear off this young Adonis to her own sanctum 
and there enjoy once more his undivided attention. Oh! why 
was life forever bound to the chariot wheels of conventionality? 
Why could one never do what one wished at the moment when 
the wish was uppermost? 

Marcia spoke to her once or twice, but receiving only brief 
responses she left her to herself. She had imagined Diane 
would have let fly the Tantallion episode in the old style, but 
Diane did nothing of the sort. She had no use for Marcia; 
never had had any. Why should she bother to tell her any- 
thing about her private affairs? 

At last came the welcome sound of voices. Two by two the 
tten strolled in, Paul and his friend, followed by Donald and 
the Professor. The two young men went straight to the piano. 

Paul was talking eagerly. "Nonsense, Erich! You first 
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I want my sister to hear you pla^ those two nocturnes of Cho- 
pin's. She adores Chopin, don't you, Marda? Erich is great 
on him, too." 

** But, Paul," remonstrated von Ehrenberg, " it is you ^Ao 
should play. It is you they will prefer to hear. And let me 
asszure them " 

Paul laid his hand over the betraying lips. " Na! Na! You 
shut up, which is English slang, and very useful, though not 
polite. They'll hear enough of me when I start, so don't waste 
your breath in assurances. Now, sit down and be a good \xffi 
and do as you're told." 

Diane listened and trembled with indignation. '' Be a good 
boy I Do as you're told! " Her young Adonis to be treated 
like a schoolboy by this ever-impertinent Paul I She longed to 
rise and rebuke him. A few months previously she would have 
done so without a moment's hesitation. But Lord TantaUicn 
had taught her something, and Scotland had taught her more. 
She was playing for popularity now; the popularity she had 
once despised. 

Erich von Ehrenberg seated himself at the piano, and lightly 
ran his fingers over the keys. Diane's whole soul longed to be 
within sight of those slender white hands; strong as steel, sup- 
ple as an artist's, gifted with the heaven-bom touch so many 
Germans possess, and yet transform into mere thunderous sound. 

But she felt that to change her seat would draw attention to 
herself. It would be unusual, and — condescending. 

So she sat on there in her comer by the fire and listened to 
the exquisite, sad notes of Chopin^s fifth Noctume. Then the 
player paused a nKxnent and dashed into the stormy " Hochzeit- 
stag " of Grieg. 

After that he rose, laughing and nodding, as hand-daps of 
applause filled the room. 

" Nichts! Nichts! I pray you not to thank me. It is noth- 
ing that I do. Nothing to what this young Kuntsler will ac- 
complish I " 

He laid his hand on Paul's shoulder, and half pushed him 
into the vacated chair. 

*^ Play them Rachmaninoff," he said loudly. '' As you ca« 
play it, tnein Lieberl " 

For a moment there was silence. Then came one full sonor- 
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ous choid. Diane's heart gave a passionate throb; all fhe blood 
in her body seemed to rush to her face in a tide of fury. 

That Prelude — sacred to her — and now to be rendered by 
this hated Paul! The singing in her ears almost deafened her. 
She clasped her hands so tightly that the knuckles stood out in 
pallid emphasis. Was this that Prelude, whose every chord 
she knew? Was it, could it be the same thing she had played 
a hundred times, yet never had played if this was what it meant ? 

Spell-bound she listened; choking back her .anger in sheer 
passion of wondennent. But it was when the player reached 
the intermediate subject that her wonder reached its height. 
For she had always hurry-scurried over those two pages, caring 
litde for their significance. Now — she learned what they could 
say. 

Once more the magic fingers took up fhe theme. Full-toned, 
passionate, each breathing forth its majestic meaning, the great 
chords thrilled out; a message was spoken and interpreted 

Paul Wycherley was no longer the laug^iing, teasing English 
boy, but an artist heart and soul. A priest dedicated to the 
service of his god — one who had a message to deliver and bent 
his iriiole soul to the task. 

Something crept across the silence that followed the dosing 
chords. A thrill, a whisper, as of breath and sense relieved. 
for whsit can words hold of praise, or wonderment, that in 
any sense conveys the comprehension of listener and executant? 

It would need another sphere, another plane of translated 
thought, to accomplish that For joy, as for sorrow, for any 
deq> soulful emotion there is no language — only silence. 



Ill 

PAUL played again: rather hastily, for he had seen some* 
thing in his father's eyes that almost hurt him. It was 
not so much wonder, as a rapt adoration, a spiritual 
" vote of thanks " for which he had been quite unprepared. 

But the look told him of a recognized truth, and the acknowl*^ 
edgment was very sweet. He felt instinctively that never again 
woidd he hear a lament for his choice of profession; never shrink 
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in sensitive pain from the suggestion that the son of the great 
Professor Wycherley had chosen to be '' only a musician." 

Prejudices die hard. There still exists a feeling in the in- 
sular British mind that while music as an Art is all very well, 
music as a profession for any healthy, well-brought-up young 
man is something of a " come down in the world/' A finicking 
unmanly sort of thing, of less account than the professional foot- 
baller's or jockey's position. Certainly their incomes bear do 
comparison! 

And though the Professor had said little it had really been a 
source of regret to him that his only son should ignore University 
life and decide upon an art that only meant success for the veiy 
few. Great artists who make great incomes may be counted 
almost on the fingers of one hand; and then it means a life 
of incessant strain and activity. Weariscxne tours; grasping 
agents; strange and often hostile audiences. But to-night, when 
he heard his son play as one inspired and sacrosanct by reason 
of the greatest Art in the world, the Professor's scruples van- 
ished into air. The scorch of tears dimmed his eyes; a thrill of 
pride and yet of pain set his over-full heart to quickened beats 
that seemed to suffocate him. The human source of genius must 
ever stand abashed before its spiritual incarnation. It knows it 
has had no part in that. It is merely the vehicle of essential 
vitality, the accident of a forceful release of Something impris- 
oned on another plane, until such release once more summons it 
to outward life and expression. 

So came the truth to that old bowed figure; proud yet hum- 
bled; adoring yet afraid. " Who am I, that such hcmor should 
fall upon me? " That was the voice of his heart, though his 
lips were dumb. But Paul knew, Paul felt his message an- 
swered. He saw the tears roll down those furrowed cheeks, the 
trembling of frail old hands, half-raised in imitative applause, 
yet suddenly incapable of giving it. 

How poor an expression of what that music meant: of what 
he had felt as the storm of those mighty chords swept startled 
senses into turmoil, or back to peace. 

Zoe had not dared to look at Diane's face. 

While her whole soul thrilled to the splendor of such playing 
she yet could pity that other soul, stung by rebuke, and punished 
eternally for a brief temerity. 

It was as if Paul had said aloud, " 1 will interpret what jou 
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have only misunderstood. Great music is for the artist, not the 
amateur." 

She was thankful that he made so brief a pause. Only long 
enough for the murmured " Bravo! Bravo! " of the enraptured 
Gennan; the sudden pressure of hand on shoulder, as he sprang 
to Paul's side afire with enthusiasm. Good friends, to all seem- 
ing, these two, and involuntarily her eyes took in the Adonis-like 
qualities which had so attracted Diane. 

Then her attention fell to Paul once more. What was he 
playing? Something unfamiliar, strange, but exquisitely melo- 
dious. This was the Paul she remembered, and he was speak- 
ing to her of old times, old days, the boy and girl intimacy which 
already seemed so far removed. 

A waltz. One of those inspired, fanciful things by which he 
had made a name. A little fragrant blossom of melody turned 
into perfect art by the touch of an artist. One could laugh, and 
sigh, and dance and yet weep one's heart out to such notes, for 
the sheer pain and sweetness of them, and their meaning. 

When be stopped playing his friend gave enthusiastic expla- 
nation. " That — is his last komposition. ' The Valse of the 
Elves'; nicht wahr, mein Paul? Ah — so I have thought. 
Not as yet written down. But it is scharming, scharming, is it 
not?" 

" You're a rare flatterer, Ehrenberg," laughed Paul, as he left 
the piano, and straightened himself, and glanced admiringly at 
the young giant's proportions. '* Now, is that enough music 
for to-night? ShaU we have cards, or just a — what d'you call 
it — Klatscherei — little gossip over all that's happened since 
we parted? " 

" Ah, yes, you talk, and I listen! " exclaimed von Ehrenberg. 
" I so much desire English to sprechen well, and — and zocially. 
Ach! zose words! Paul knows, is it not, Paul? I learn besser 
from that I hear, than zat — th — at — I speak." 

" Bravo! You're getting on," said Paul, his eyes resting 
somewhat anxiously on his father's face. It wore that gray, 
strange look he so feared. 

" You're tired, Dad," he said, laying his hand on his shoul- 
der. " Wouldn't you rather go to your study than be bothered 
with our chatter? ' 

"No, no. I like to hear you all; to see your bright faces 
round me again. It's like old times; it ma^es me forget — 
forget " 
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The words broke off. He glanced vaguely round the roam. 
A velvet gown that caught the lamplight, an averted face, 
something sullen, brooding, resentful, all these swept suddenly 
to his senses with a meaning he feared to translate. 

Paul's anxious eyes had followed that restless glance; saw it 
arrested, and answered. *' Her influence, I'm sure," he tiiought; 
and was thankful to hear Donald's quiet voice uttering persua- 
sions like his own. 

The old man rose feebly, and reluctantly. *' Well, well, you 
must have your way, I suppose; but it's too bad. Sent off like 
a child, and Christmas Eve, too." 

But all the same he knew that his strength was unequal to his 
will, and that the rest prescribed was only what Nature herself 
persistently urged. 

** But yes! It is Christmas Eve! Ze great festival of home 
and of kindred 1 " exclaimed von Ehrenberg, suddenly. " I 
haf it almost forgot. To my shame I zay so. For in the Fath- 
erland, to-night, they will all be gathered round the stove, and 
the Christmas tree will be alight, and zey will drink to those 
absent ones zey lofe. My Voter, my Mutter, my diree brotfiers, 
and my little golden-haired Schwester — all of them will think 
of me — and wish for me ze best of wishes." 

He bent his head suddenly. " And it is the zame I wish for 
them," he whispered below his breath. 

" And we wish it, tool " cried Paul. "Well have in some 
Rhine wine, Erich, and drink the toast, eh? Who^ house- 
keeper ? " 

His eyes met Zoe's. "You, of course. Give your orders, 
little Hausfrdulein." 

" If youll ring the beU," said Zoe, " I'U tell Jenkins. But 
really I don't know if there is any Rhine wine in the cellar.'* 

" We might condescend — for once — to drink the toast in 
champagne," laughed Paul, as he strode across to the fireplace. 

The action brought him face to face with Diane. He rang 
the bell: then some contrast between that sullen, lonely figure, 
and the gay group beyond struck him to swift remorse. 

* Won't you — join us. Miss Diane? " he said. " It's your 
first Christmas aho. You and Ehrenberg have that between 
you." 

Slowly Diane rose from her chair. Her face seemed to have 
paled imder strong emotion, for the rouge-spots stood out on 
either cheek like signals of meretricious art. 
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*' It is, as you say, my first Christmas among you all/' she 
said frigidly. " You — have reminded me of that in a manner 
I shall not forget." 

The color swept to his brow. 

"I — I was afraid you wouldn't like my playing the Prelude, 
but if you heard my reason " 

He spoke to deaf ears. As the door opened to admit Jenkins, 
Diane marched across the room and was in the hall before he 
could explain that if he had not forestalled the playing of that 
Prelude she might have chosen to perform it for Ehrenberg's de- 
lectation, and thereby forever disgraced her pretensions as a 
musician. However she was evidently '* ratty " with him, and 
there was no use in trying to snux)th her down. It was the old 
story. They were natural antagonists. They could never agree 
about anything under the sun, or above it. 

He joined &e group near the piano. Zoe was the only one 
who had noticed Diane's departure. She looked rather dis- 



" What did you say, Paul? " 

*^ I told her that if she knew my reason for playing that 
Prelude she would forgive me. But she dashed off fuU-tilt; 
wouldn't even listen. Have you told Jenkins? " 

'' Yes. He will bring the champagne here. I wonder if I 
had better go after Diane? It seems a shame she should shut 
herself up alone. Her first Christmas here, too." 

'* I mentioned that. But it seemed as fuel to the fire. I 
think you'd better leave her to herself, Zoe. She's in one of her 
tantrxmis." 

" The first since you left us, Paul." 

" Seems I have a bad influence on the Greek temperament I 
Perhaps we are hereditary foes reincarnated. Taking up our 
quarrel where it stood." 

" That's nonsense, Paul 1 " 

They had drawn a little aside from Marcia, who was talking 
eagerly to von Ehrenberg. 

" Dear child, I may be excused for talking it to-night. I've 
had to live up to serious ' Kultur * for the last six months.'^ 

'' I was so astonished to get your telegram; you know you 
' a year " 

" And meant it too, but things — happened." 

" Thmgs? " queried Zoe, 

'^ Yes. Ehrenberg wanted to come over to Eiig\aji<i ^\. ti&sQt^ 
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And he suggested I should run home just for the Christnus 
week. I couldn't resist that temptation. Besides, your letten 
had made me really anxious about father." 

"What do you think?" 

" I don't like his looks. He has failed in an extraordiiiary 
manner in this short time. In fact ever since " 

He stopped abruptly. Why should he distress Zoe by dating 
that strange change of health and spirits? 

" You mean since Aunt Elizabeth died? Yes, I have re- 
marked that. It's only natural, Paul. They were so devoted 
to one another, and so happy." 

The door opened to admit Jenkins and his precious freight 
of bottles and glasses. He placed them on a table and Paul 
called to Marcia and Erich von Ehrenberg to follow him. At 
the same moment Donald Gillespie appeared. The old butler 
opened the bottle of Heidsieck sec, and filled the row of glasses. 
Paul looked round, handing one to each. 

"Too bad that dad isn't here! " he exclaimed. "Shall I 
fetch him, Donald ? " 

" No. I think it would be better not to disturb him." 

"All right, Signor Medico. Well, are you all charged? 
Here's to " 

" Halt/ Wait I " cried von Ehrenberg suddenly. " Where is 
the ozzer lady? I do not see her." 

" She has gone to her own study," said Paul. " Besides, she 
does not drink wine. Now, once more, here's health, good luck 
and — peace — to us all, and to friends, absent or present 
Ehrenberg, Hochf Marcia, Donald, Zoe I " 

They all touched glasses, each murmuring the toast specialixed 
by special meaning. To Donald and Marcia it meant their 
first Christmas as wedded lovers. To Paul the joy of home. 
To Zoe — a little fluttered sense of happiness and hope. But 
to Erich von Ehrenberg it seemed to mean something more pri- 
vate and more solemn, for before he set the glass to his lips he 
lifted it to the level of his head. His eyes flashed. 

" I drink in all loyalty to my Lord and ruler the Kaiser, Im- 
perial sovereign of Germany I " He lowered the glass, and 
drank the wine at a draught. Then set it down. 

"What was that you said?" asked Zoe. "I don't meaD 
about the Emperor. Just before you drank? " 

" You mustn't be curious, Zoe," said Paul. " There's a mys- 
=^~'-ns ceremony going the round of the Fatherland at the pres- 
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ent time. They drink to a secret understanding of Something 
we are not supposed to understand. I'll be bound that was 
what Erich did; eh, old fellow 1 Confess." 

But Ehrenberg only smiled mysteriously and shook his head. 
It was no concern of these English folk that he should drink to 
what his Emperor drank; to what high-bom prince and noble 
and exile of Germany drank whenever a toast was named. But 
Marcia had caught the whispered words. She wondered what 
they meant 

" Der Tag! " 



In sullen fury Diane paced her room. An evening that had 
begun so well, promised so much, spoilt. And by that hateful 
Paul again. She knew that her only safeguard had been flight. 
If she had remained in the room a moment longer she must 
have spoken, and speech would have meant a release of this 
tempest of fury; mi^t have — shocked — that handsome young 
Teuton. 

How could he like Paul? How could he be so friendly with 
him? And yet something whispered but for that friendliness 
she would never have met him. 

Then another whisper stole across her tossed and troubled 
thoughts. It was he, Ehrenberg, who had asked Paul to play 
that Prelude. Evidently it was a favorite of his, and also, he 
had seemed to think Paid played it well. 

Did he execute it better than herself? In what lay the differ- 
ence? They reveled in the same rich chords; had the same 
powerful touch. It did not seem to her that her rendition was 
in any degree inferior. Perhaps — just that intermediate part 
where the subtle intricacies were interwoven in the theme — but 
then she had never studied music in a professional sense. She 
was aware of technical deficiencies, but they were common to all 
artists. Health, feeling, one's mood, one's audience, all these 
affected one's playing. 

The best executant was not free from temperamental caprice. 
The worst had his moments of inspiration. 

As she paused at last in her breathless pacing to and fro, 
she caught sight of her pile of manuscript on Sie table. It 
ought to be read through and corrected for the typist. It was 
to go to her when the Christmas holiday was over. That meant 
in three days' time. 

She stood by the table and turned over the pages of the first 
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chapter. She had almost forgotten it in the fervor and interest 
of its successor. And yet a great deal depended on that fiist 
chapter. The publisher would read it, and criticize the rest of 
the book by its promise. 

With a heavy sigh she threw herself into a chair, and bent 
her head on her folded arms. She was conscious of an intense 
fatigue, a sudden hopelessness. What was life after all that 
one counted up its treasures so exultantly, and so craved its 
triumphs? Just something that held you for a brief space, 
with power to tonnent, or gratify, or deny, and then flung you 
out into darkness and silence. Great works had been written, 
great deeds performed; art had glorified the world; science had 
enriched it, and for what? That civilization might wax and 
wane, even as human life. That the greatest in effort and in 
Art should only be as it was in the Beginning, and ever should 
be. 

For a moment it seemed to Diane Salvideros that she faced 
her own dark soul and knew it for what it was. 

A passionate, craving, jealous thing that never would be sat- 
isfied. That coming from out the Past still demanded of the 
Future. Mentally and physically undeveloped it had seized her 
as a channel of expression and flung her ruthlessly into the tur- 
moil of a living world. 

'* It is because I think, I fed, I struggle, that I suffer so 
keenly. I want — what from all the ages I have v^anted — yet 
never attained. I want it, this time, as a new force; something 
that shall startle and shall teach, and yet I am powerless to 
unloose my chains; to gain what I desire. Behind me, as ever, 
stalks the grim figure of Destiny. That invincible Force which 
no man can resist. Oh — if only my power and my will were 
one and the same what is there I could not do! " 

She flung out her arms with a passionate gesture. With head 
upraised, her eyes gazing out into the dim ^adows of the room, 
she seemed to ask for response. 

At that moment she was less the selfish Egotist than the 
superb Will-Force of unchained entities. 

All mankind is part of an eternal mechanism. But some 
portions of the great engine are more complicated than others, 
and are isolated from the rest for a special purpose. 

In Diane's strange soul the Will was uppermost. RAeDion 
at obstacles or processes of impediment was the very essence of 

- nature. That, and the desire to be famous in the world's 
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eyes made her unlike most of her sex; as peiplezing as she was 
unattractive. Yet despite all disadvantage she meant to win in 
the race. On that one purpose she was set. 

As the blood ceased to throb in her temples and her mind re- 
sumed its normal basis, she once more surveyed her work; turn- 
ing over pages, re-reading sentences, thrilling with self-satisfac- 
tion at some delicate species of word-embroidery, or recalling 
with pride her own skill in using selections from other sources. 

What she owed to borrowed authorities she would never ac- 
knowledge. Thought was free, and no thought had absolute 
claim to individual apprq>riation. The musician is interpreter 
of the music, the artist of the subject; the thinker and the theorist 
are alike helpless without the channel of words, and words are 
free to all. To speaker, writer, orator, or teacher. So, for 
Diane, all that she had embodied in her book meant all that she 
had felt herself at liberty to express through her own personality. 

She had been clever enough to catch at truths, and dress them 
up afresh in the exotic language of her characters. She had 
affected a knowledge of mysteries about which she was entirely 
ignorant. She had skillfully used, as well as skillfully avoided, 
any absolute confession of special Belief, or orthodox creeds, 
and yet, with instinctive perception of what the public loves best, 
she had dashed into the depths of mysticism, and surrounded re- 
ligious problems with sexual conflict. 

Her book, in a way, was the very triumph of ignorance over 
biowledge: of melodrama over art. But it was altogether un- 
like most books and deserved success if only for its sheer 
audacity. 

As the author's eyes wandered on and on and her interest grew 
apace, she forgot her ill-temper, the events of the evening, the 
insolence of Paul Wycherley. She only felt once more the thrill 
of pride in work achieved. She only longed for the Great Day 
that should set the seal of publication on a Great Work. 



IV 

SO absorbed was Diane in what she was reading that the 
sound of a timid knock at the study door scarcely reached 
her outer consciousness. 
It was repeated a second time before she thought of answer- 
ing it 
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Her impatient " etUrez " was followed by the appearance of 
Zoe. She stood just within the door. Diane glanced round, 
and what would have been sharp in her question of intrusion, 
suddenly softened. " You — Zoe? What then is it? " 

" I can't bear to think of you shut up here alone, on this night 

of all nights. And '* She stepped further forward to show 

she was not alone (a fact of which Diane was aware) — " And 
Herr von Ehrenberg was of my opinion, and so we have both 
ventured up here to beg you to join us again. We're going to 
have * snap-dragon ' in the dining-room, and then we've boxes of 
cosaques to pull, and a round game of cards to finish up. Come, 
dear, you've slaved at that book long enough. You might give 
yourself a rest." 

" Is one — permitted ? " said a voice. The young Baron 
strode forward and stood beside Zoe. 

Diane smiled. " One — makes one's own permission, it 
would seem. I am honored to think that my insignificant pres- 
ence should have been missed." 

"I — do not zuppose that you mean as you say," exclaimed 
Ehrenberg. "To miss — vermissen — that is not half so 
strongly expressed as we feel — towards your absence. Ach! 
And is zis what you have told to me? The book which you haf 
written ? " 

He was bending over the table, gazing in astonishment at the 
pile of manuscript. 

" Yes, Herr Baron. This is my book, which I hope soon to 
see published." 

Erstaunlich! All that you haf written — yourself? " 
But of course! An author always writes for hersdf, or 
himself." 

" /a; so I would suppose. But never before haf I seen what 
is so, written. I am — honored, gnddiges Fraulein, by so be- 
holding a great work, ackomplished by so — " he paused — "so 
scharming a young lady." 

The clicked heels, the bow, were honey-sweet homage to the 
proud author. This was as it should be. What she had al- 
ways expected yet never received until this splendid young cour- 
tier had shone, godlike, on her horizon. 

"May I — touch — look?" he went on, and proceeded to 
anticipate permission by turning over the pages with those white 
strong fingers she had so admired. " Achf Wunderschan 
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Kolossal: imbelievable! And the handwriting — also: zat is 
annoszer marvel! Why has Paul not told me of the talented 
Verfasserin I am so honored as to meet? " 

Diane glanced at Zoe. 

" Posstblement because Monsieur Paul and I are not the best 
of friends. We agree not ever on any subject. Is it not so, 
Zoe?" 

" Unhappily, yes. It is too bad of Paul. But he was always 
such a tease. I expect you have found that out, Herr von 
Ehrenberg? " 

" Pardon? I do not quite understand what that is you mean: 
te — te " 

" Tease," repeated Zoe. " One who plays tricks and jokes. 
I do not know what it is in German." 

"Ah — plagen — to tease, you mean? Yes, Paul he was 
often like diat. The students they did not know what to think 
of him. But I — I haf lived at times in this kontry, and I 
could understand that it was only — plaisatUerie," 

" Do you speak French? " asked Diane eagerly. 

" Not so well as ze English. I find it in my heart to envy 
you, gnddiges Frduldn, for zat you the knowledge of both lan^ 
guages do possess." 

" In Greece we speak much French, and the English I ac- 
quired from my nurse and an old teacher. I wish I knew your 
language also." 

" It might happen I teach you a little of German in return 
that you speak to me English. Paul is so eggsellent a German 
scholar that we converse in that language — almost always. 
But I komm to this kontry to perfect my knowledge of the lan- 
guage, so any assistance is to me of much value." 

"I should be very glad to give you any assistance," said 
Diane, fluttered and flattered out of all her usual grandiloquence 
by this exceptional request. " There is no mode of better learn- 
ing a language than to speak it constantly. I — have found 
that out. You think I have improved, Zoe: is it not? " 

" Oh, yes. You speak it perfectly now, except a little mixing 
of idioms occasionally. But here we are wasting our evening, 
and my mission not accomplished. Won't you come down- 
stairs again ? " 

"To zat request I would add my own," said Ehrenberg. 
** We haf so much in kommon found at our previous konversa- 
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tion, that I should greatly ap-preziate its renewal; more so zat 
it is I see for myself how wonderful a young lady is my honored 
acquaintance." 

Again he bowed. Diane was delighted. Such homage, such 
courtesy, such gracious appreciation ! They were truly a diange 
from that indifference she had met with frcxn the rest of the 
family. 

So with pretended reluctance she rose from the table, and re- 
placed her manuscript in its previous order. " I had intended to 
revise some of this to-night," she said. " But — as you have 
come expressly to invite me downstairs again — I wDl not be so 
ungracious as to refuse." 

" Ah, danke schon, gnddiges Frdidein/ You so happy have 
made me." 

Zoe was amused at all this. Specially at Diane's satisfacticm 
and her acceptance of the young Baron's flattery as a natural 
result of his introduction to herself. But so long as harmony 
reigned she cared little what occasioned it. 

It was all very strange to Diane. 

That snap-dragon, the darkened Toom, the hot dish of burning 
raisins, blue flames rising and falling to the laughing clutches 
and capture of the fruit. The excitement and wild " Hochs " 
of the young Baron, as he plunged his hands into the fiery mass 
and scattered it across the table. 

Then, when that romp was over, came the cosaques. Great, 
flaring tilings to be pulled vigorously, and exploding to startled 
shrieks, releasing weird head-dresses and hideous masks. They 
all donned some special head-dress. Ehrenberg selected one for 
Diane of bright orange, high and tapering to a point. He him- 
self had a sort of helmet in which he locked like a young Sieg- 
fried, and Donald secured the nearest approach to a Scots " bon- 
net " that was possible. Zoe wore a little Dutch cap which made 
her look extraordinarily young and piquante, and Marcia was 
crowned with a wonderful head-piece that suited her stately 
bearing. Paul had donned a Pierrot's cap and frill, and lived 
up to the assumption by jesting and teasing every one — except 
Diane. He avoided her with precaution; she seconded ins 
efforts. 

Finally, when all were tired of the crackers, the remainder 
were banished to the kitchen. Zoe suddenly remembered 
Phrosa. 
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" Oh, Diane," she cried," I meant to ask you to let Phrosa 
come in and see the snap-dragon, and I forgot. I hope she will 
come down now, if she is not in the servants' hall already." 

" Do not trouble about her," answered Diane. " She will 
please herself — as always." 

'* But it must be lonely for her, up there all alone. May I 
run up and tell her? " 

" Certainly you may. But it is a waste of time to try and 
persuade Phrosa into behaving like other people." 

*' Phros — za," murmured Ehrenberg, who had overheard the 
colloquy. '' But what for a strange name! Who then is Phros 
— za?" 

" She is my attendant. I brought her from Greece." 

" Ach, so. Anozzer. Greek lady?" 

" Lady! " scoffed Diane imperiously. " But no, Herr Baron, 
I said she was my attendant She waits on me, and is devoted 
to my service." 

"Ach, eine Kammerdienerin — I onderstand. Your own 
Wdterin, who with you from Greece has come." 

He was impressed. A young lady, hochgebaren without 
doubt, gifted, clever, and accompanied by a special attendant. 
All this was unusual and therefore interesting. Later, when he 
beheld the splendid figure of Phrosa passing through the hall as 
they returned to the drawing-room he was more than ever as- 
sured of Diane's wonderfulness. Her nationality too possessed 
interest He had come here to England for very special reasons. 
One was the acquiring of any useful information. Now Greece 
and Germany possessed peculiar political interests, and had also 
been connected by a diplomatic union of the ''Hands — not 
Hearts" principle, so beloved by statesmen. 

Diane Salvideros as a native of this country would possibly 
know something about its civilian population; its ministry; its 
constitutional opinions? Possibly she had friends who cor- 
responded with her. One never knew what useful scraps might 
be picked up haphazard by the intelligent onlooker who had his 
wits about him. 

So at the *' round game " which wound up the festivities of 
^e evening, he sat beside the young authoress, and as neither 
of them knew anything of the game, their joint mistakes and 
victories were subjects for hilarious uproar. The " Clock " was 
going its round to Ehrenbeig's dealing. His eager " ein, swei, 
drei, vier " 
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Suddenly he paused. It was as if a cold wind had swept 
through the room, as if something 

He turned and looked towards the door. Paul's eyes fol- 
lowed: then Zoe's. There was a startled exclamation. The 
Professor stood there. He was staring blankly into the room: 
clinging to the door with one hand : swaying slightly, as if un- 
certain of where he stood. 

" Father! " Paul sprang to his feet. Donald Gillespie fol- 
lowed. They were at his side in a moment. Paul's arm went 
round the swaying figure, supporting it, clutching the arm that 
was thrust into his own, yet seemed unable to support the heav)', 
slipping body. Down, and yet lower down, to the floor level, so 
it sank, with vain effort to resist the helplessness of failing limbs. 

"I — I came just to say good-night — to you — all. I think 
— I*m tired, Donald " 

" Yes, sir, I'm here! Lie still a moment. You'll soon be all 
right. Fetdi a cushion, some of you. Don't crowd round — 
give him air." 

The frightened group stood back a pace or two. The young 
doctor loosened collar and tie, and Paul pushed a sofa-cushion 
underneath the heavy head. 

Very still it lay resting there; the eyes closed. From the 
parted lips came slow stertorous breaths. Paul looked at Don- 
ald across the motionless figure. His heart seemed to stop in 
sudden fear, and then race wildly on to conjecture. What was 
it? A fit? A shock? The dreaded paralysis that serves as 
living grave for its victim. Donald rose from the ground. 

" A seizure," he said. "I — I've been afraid of s(xnething of 
the sort Who's the nearest doctor? Better send at once. I 
wish we could get him up to bed." 

" We could lift him on to the couch, there," said Paul, while 
Zoe left the room to dispatch a servant for the doctor. 

They managed to lift the helpless figure. They laid it on the 
broad, comfortable couch. There was nothing more to do — 
then. 

Nothing more to do throughout the long night that foDoiwed. 
Only to keep vigil, and to hope. 

There had been a consultation between Donald Gillespie and 
Dr. Hargrove, who had been so hastily sunmioned. " A break- 
down of the nervous system, long threatened," was ttie vetdict, 
bolstered up by medical theories of overwork, and overtaxing 
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of the brain centers. Disabilities of age, all the gradations of 
feebleness had been unnoticed. The strong will had kept the 
foe at bay for long. But that strong will had not been able 
to resist the slow pressure of secret remorse, the dread of dis- 
honor, the fear of financial disaster growing daily more im- 
minent And so the citadel had fallen to the attack, and as 
Paul and Marcia and Zoe stood beside that empty chair in the 
study, they knew that he who had so long consecrated its occu- 
pation would never ocaipy it again. 

All the theories, and all the medical terms in the world 
couldn't alter the fact, or soften it. Septimus Wycherley might 
still be Septimus Wycherley for a few weeks, months, even a 
year; but to all intents and purposes he was already dead. 
Dead to work: to memory: to love: to fear. 

In the chill gray dawn of the Christmas morning his children 
looked that fact in the face as sooner or later all children, all 
parents, all friends must look it. 

And above, in her own room, cowering down amidst her 
pillows Diana Salvideros faced it also. Covering her shudder- 
ing eyes, she tried to shut out from memory that message of mute 
reproach which had so often greeted her; which she had seen 
again to-night as that trembling figure at the door looked across 
tibie room, and met her frightened gaze. 

"It is best I go, gnddiges Fraidein, though I much regret 
But I am of no use in this stricken household. All is changed. 
Most sad, most to-be-regretted it is. But one must bow to 
Fate." 

The young Baron had come to Diane's study the next after- 
noon, with little ceremony. He had told Paul the same thing; 
his visit must end. Just for that day he would stop on, but 
the next he would leave for London. 

Paul had no strong reason to combat this decision. He knew 
it was not a time for strangers, or for pretensions of entertain- 
ment A heavy cloud hung over all the house. A hospital 
nurse had arrived. Sorrow, leaden-eyed and leaden-footed, 
stalked through every passage and haunted every room. Zoe 
and Marcia clung to each other in mutual grief. Diane had 
wisely kept to her own quarters. She felt she was not wanted 
by any of the stricken family. And she, at least, had work to 
occupy her mind. 

She was secretly delighted when Erich von Ehrenberg asked 
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pennissiQii to come in for half an hour. Her room looked its 
best in the ¥mnn glow of firelight. She bade Phrosa bring 
them coffee and sweet cakes, instead of that eternal ''tea/* 
which he also despised. And sitting there in the soft dusk she 
gave herself up to the task of entertaining and interesting her 
guest 

He asked her all those questions about Greece on whidi he 
had determined. It was true she was ignorant of State secrets, 
but he learnt much of the country, the moods of the populace, 
the growing tendency to adopt Teutonic measures and ideas. 
Then he led her on to speak of herself; of her acquaintance with 
Lord Tantallion, her coming visit to London. 

*' Ah, then we shall meet, and perhaps soon! I that prospect 
shall kontemplate with daily impatience." 

Diane's quick brain dashed into a new plan of life for herself. 

London, that center of activity, of social life, brilliance, suc- 
cesses. Why should she not enter it at once? This house, 
under present conditions, would be all of the most gloomy and 
depressing. Very well for 2^, or for Marcia to put up with it 
But for her — oh, no! It would not be at all suitable. The 
Professor might linger on for months, perhaps years, a chronic 
invalid. The whole entourage would be disarranged. How 
could she possibly endure it? 

" You are long silent, gnadiges Frdtdein. Is it zat I have 
offended you by my remark? " 

She started violently. '* Oh — I beg pardon! I was lost in 
thought for a moment. Offended me? No! Pray do not 
think so, Herr Baron." 

" The thought was no doubt — of ozers — or of your worL 
I shall hope one day to zee that work in our good friend the 
Tauchnitz editions. Do you onderstand all zat it is possible 
to make of a book, gnddiges Fraulein? The rights of it? 
There is one for England, and one for ze Colonies, and anozer 
for America, and anozer for the continent of Europe. Much 
money — and much fame. It is a fine profession for any one. 
In my kontry zey have great honor, ze authors. We of zem haf 
tousands. Not so many of fiction, as of science; of philosophy; 
of culture." 

Diane nodded. "I know. I have read. Look — there- 
at my shelves." 

He rose, and went up to the place she had indicated. The 
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selection astonished him. Diane did not think it necessary to 
explain that the volumes were borrowed. 

" All of ze best dranslations/' he continued, opening volume 
after volume. " But — a dranslation — it never so good is as 
the original. Ah, Heine — also. He is of me a favorite. Of 
you also, gnddiges Frdulein ? " 

" Oh, yes! I love his poems." 

" Let me read to you your favorite, in the German original. 
I will each line dranslate. I know him so well, the good Hein- 
rich. Every student knows that ' Buch der Lieder,' which set 
all Germany aflame. Now, gnddiges Frdulein, zay; which is it 
I read?" 

Diane selected one of the songs: " Wenn ich an Deinem 
Hause." 

He read it in his sonorous, impressive tongue, showing her 
the differences of meaning that translation brings to a Poet. 
Twice he read over those two lines — 

"When men the best names mention 
Be sure they mention mine — " 

Diane took that as reference to herself and her ambitious 
projects. He turned a few pages and then commenced ''The 
Gods of Greece." She listened with rapture. It mattered little 
what he read, or said, so long as he stayed there and she could 
drink in that superb beauty of face and figure; the changes and 
expressions of his voice. 

He ceased reading, and shut the book with some impatience. 

" No dranslator has to him done justice! To read zese words 
80 feeble, it is to listen to a trickling brook in the stead of ze full 
roaring flood of a mill-stream I " 

He told her then of this strange poet. His life, his passions, 
his sufferings. How from those sufferings had sprung the 
mockery of many of his poems; the spirit of disgust and irre- 
ligion which had marred some of his finest thought. 

" * Poseidon,' for one instance. One kommences it with de- 
light: one concludes it with annoyance. Most especially is that 
dranslation bad. But, how long I haf talked, gnddiges Frdu- 
lein/ Truly, I must have you wearied." 

'' Indeed no I It has been delightful. No one here ever talks 
of anything but just the commonplace matters." 

So he still sat on, and still talked. The afternoon passed all 
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too quickly. The glow had faded from the sky; the room grew 
dark. But when Phrosa came in with the lamp Diane was 
resentful at being reminded of the fact. It meant distuibance. 

Von Ehrenberg rose, as if with r^ret. " If I haf too long 
trespassed on your time, I pray you forgive? " 

He held out his hand. Diane gave him her own. He bent 
low, and touched it with his lips. It was a very ordinary salute 
in his country, as natural as a hand-dasp, or a bow. But to 
Diane it meant something far different. Homage, devotion; 
the seal of an ardent friendship. Her heart thrilled and stirred 
to that touch. Sudden fire seemed to run through her veins, 
and stir her sleeping senses into life. For once she could not 
speak. Her eyes met his own. They were cool, smiling, in- 
different. Yet her powers of imagination figured them as 
speaking out the worship she craved. They were kindred souls. 
Strangely met, strangely associated, but united in the sympathy 
of mutual comprehension. 

As she did not speak Ehrenberg considered himself dismissed. 
He made his usual formal bow, turned and left the room. 
Phrosa crossed to the window and drew down the blind, and 
pulled the curtains together. 

" That is a very handsome young man, Diane/' she remarked. 
** He looks like a soldier." 

" He is a soldier,'' answered Diane, " and a great noble in his 
own country. And he has been so kind to me. He thinks me 
wonderful because I can write." 

*' He is the friend of Monsieur Paul, is it not? " 

'' But yes. Do you mean to say that that makes him less a 
friend tome?" 

" You do not like Monsieur Paul? " 

" Like him ? No — I hate him ! " 

" Then — it is not wise to grow so friendly with his friend. 
There will be trouble." 

"Trouble — bah! What nonsense you ever talk, Phrosa. 
Paul cannot interfere with Baron von Ehrenberg's actions, or 
his — friendships." 

" He is going away? I heard him say so." 

" He is going to London. But he returns not to his own 
country for a long time. Paul — he must go back to finish his 
studies, so they will not be together." 

" London — is far from here," said Phrosa- 

" I know it. But I shall soon be there to stfty with the Lord 

V 

I 
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Tantallian. I want to be in the — the center of the great world 
of art, when my book shall be at the first tide of success. Every 
one will want to know its author. The young Americano has 
told me all about that, and the way that one may secure para- 
graphs and portraits, and reviews and advertisements at the so 
critical moment. It is of itself a business, those necessities of 
publicity. But it is a penalty of Fame. I shall have to sub- 
mit to it." 

" I do not think you will mind it very much, Diane. But did 
you say — portraits ? " 

" Yes. Photographs, you know." 

" You have not ever been photographed. It is not so pleas- 
ant an ordeal." 

But Diane's superb egotism rose superior to that hint. 

''There must be artists who can make a good photograph, 
even as a good painting. I will go to the very best, and I shall 
pose in a mode artistic. Not like those foolish, grinning 
actresses whom one sees forever in the newspapers. I do not see 
why I should not make a good picture, Phrosa." 

''What I meant was that you might not like a photograph. 
It is often too — correct. The sun is a harsh transmitter." 

"There may be some process that would do as well as a 
photograph. I could be painted." 

" True. The portrait painter is an artist. But it is expen- 
sive. Also, it cannot be used as can a photograph." 

" Ah, do not worry me ! There is time enough. And now 
go. I have still many chapters to read through." 

" Do you dine downstairs to-night, Diane? " 

"Of course. I suppose there will not be the — festa — as 
one had heard. But cme must eat, even in grief, is it not? " 

" Yes, one must eat even with death above stairs." 

"Ah, do not say such dreadful things, Phrosa! I hate to 
hear of — death! " 

Phrosa gathered up the cups and plates in silence. 

" You will summon me when you wish to dress, Diane; or is 
it you do not make a toilette ? " 

" Of course I — I change. You would not have me go down- 
stairs in this old gown. I will wear the velvet again." 

" Shall I inquire if it is that Mademoiselle Zoe or her sister 
will be downstairs to dinner? " 

" No," said Diane sharply. " It would make no difference 
to me. I am going down, as usual." 
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Phrosa fdt inclined to say that it was very far from bemg 
'' as usual," but prudence dictated a wiser course, and she left 
the room in silence. 

Diane dasped her hands around her knees and bent forward 
in the firelight, her eyes on the glowing coals, her fancy building 
up a hundred " castles in Spain." She had forgotten her book 
apparently, for the manuscript lay undisturbed by her side. 
Once she smiled. Evidently her thoughts were pleasant 
thoughts. 



AVERY different gathering was that of Christmas Day 
from that of Christmas Eve. 
Dinner was there and dinner had to be eaten, but it 
was no longer a feast commemorating the season, only a sorry 
pageant-reminiscent of past days. He who had always sat at 
the head of the table was absent; Paul, who took his place, was 
silent and very grave. Marda and Zoe, pale and anxious-eyed, 
made but poor pretense of eating. Donald Gillespie and E^ch 
von Ehrenberg were the only members of the party who did 
justice to the good things Zoe had so lavishly provid^ in ignor- 
ance of coming disaster. Diane again sat beside Ehrenberg, and 
again wondered at that Teutonic heartiness of appetite ^ich 
so astonishes the polite world. 

Your German is a hearty feeder as well as a noisy one. 

Conversation was disjointed and casual. Anxiety lay heavy 
on the family party, especially on Paul. This sudden cdlapse 
of his father might mean a complete failure of his own plans. 
There was the question of expense entailed by illness. There 
were matters connected with his father's profession and busi- 
ness affairs which he must examine. Then again there was the 
future to be considered; the fact that two hdpless girls and his 
own impecimious self must be provided for. 

Not that Diana Salvideros was helpless — exactly — but she 
was dependent on his father, and would therefore be dependent 
on him. All this made him uneasy and added to his grief at 
what had befallen the old man to whom he was devotedly 
attached. 

No toasts were given to-night; no healths drunk except in 
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sflence of remembrance. And when Marcia rose there was a 
general feeling of relief. 

Von Ehrenberg drew back Diane's chair. He whispered, " I 
shall zee you again, nicht wahr? '* 

She bowed acquiescence and followed fhe two girls into the 
drawing-room. They sat round the fiire, and drank their coffee. 
Marcia talked hopefully, trying to brace Zoe to face a coming 
ordeal. She could not remain at Greystoke longer than the 
Christmas week, for Donald had his practice to consider, and 
patients, as yet, were highly important. 

" But, really, the nurse was quite hopeful to-night, Zoe," she 
said. " She thinks he may rally. Of course he'll never be 
able to work again, but that's of less importance than that his 
health should improve." 

" I can't imderstand such a sudden breakdown, Marcia. A 
year ago he was so strong and active. But lately he altered very 
much. Dr. Hargrove asked if he had had any great worry; a 
shock? I said I could think of nothing that would answer to 
either." 

"Worry — he has had — decidedly," said Marcia. She 
glanced at Diane's indifferent face. She was only wishing they 
would change the subject: talk of anything but that stricken man 
upstairs, with those dumb, reproachful eyes. She rose and set 
down her coffee cup with some irritability. 

"Oh I is it not that we can speak of something else! " she 
cried. " Only and ever this — fit — or what it was. Of course 
he will get over it. Why not? He was a strong, healthy old 
man. I have heard the doctor say that. And everything is 
being done that can be done. Why not be philosophical, and 
accept the issues? To worry over them and talk about them 
is not to alter them." 

" But you must allow for a little human feeling in the matter. 
If you had loved your father as I have loved mine, you would 
understand what I am suffering." 

Marcia turned again to Zoe. " Donald is going to see Sir 
Aldwych Locksley, the great nerve specialist, when he goes back 
to town. He might come down for a consultation with Dr. 
Hargrove. Just to decide on the treatment And I shall run 
down often. For the rest you must just have patience, and do 
the best you can." 

** I may as well tell you," said Diane, abruptly, " that I too 
purpose to go to London. I wish to arrange about my book 
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as soon as it is typed and ready for the press. About one 
month's time, that would be." 

Marcia looked astonished. " But where will you stay? You 
don't know any one in London ! " she ezdaimed. 

Diane smiled superciliously. *' I know — many peqde. I 
shall be quite well established. You need not be anxious as to 
that." 

Marcia colored faintly. It had occurred to her that she mi^t 
be expected to offer hospitality to this ward of her father's, but 
she could not bring herself to suggest such a thing. 

Then the three men entered, and Ehrenberg drew Diane aside 
out of the group, who could only sustain that one dismal topic 
of conversation. 

Eagerly they talked, of the London plan. She would ask 
Lord Tantallion to suggest something. He would know what 
was best. And as for introducing Ehrenberg to the old Earl — 
why, that would be easy. 

When the young Baron heard of a member of the House of 
Lords who had a stake in the country, owned an influential 
newspaper, and had no less than three important " places " of 
residence, he was much impressed. 

" And he is truly my friend," added Diane. " Devoted to 
my interests, my career. That — he helps me to make socially. 
Chie must consider everything at such a time, Herr Baron." 

" But certainly, gnddiges Frdulein." 

*' To be well launched on the tide of success means so much 
to a beginner," she continued. *^ One needs strong friends, a 
powerful agency, and money." 

*^ It is you will possess all zesel " exclaimed Ehrenberg. 
" Ah, almost of my heart it is to envy you. So young, so gifted. 
Du bist gliicklich, Frdulein SzalvedarosI " 

The green eyes flashed up at the handsome face of the speaker. 
That he should envy her! This god-like, wonderful being, 
whose coming into her life had suddenly altered its whole out- 
look. 

" I am glad to have to awakened your interest," she said, 
softly. "I — I hope we shall be friends." 

" Friends — are we not so, at once; at virst sight, as says the 
proverb? " 

A hot, painful flush swept to Diane's brow. Had he not mis- 
quoted that proverb; or was he only seeking to disguise its 
full«^r meaning? 
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Ehrenbeig left the next day and the house soon settled down 
into nonnal conditions save for that quiet room upstairs, and 
the white-capped nurses who took respective duties. 

Diane seemed unaccountably restless. She passed much of 
her time driving in and out of Bath in her little car, worrying 
the perplexed t3rpist, who found difficulties in deciphering her 
writing and yet greater difficulties in arranging her curiously 
involved sentences. Diane's " style," if so it could be called, 
was of the florid, many-adjectived kind. All her facts were 
over-embroidered with detail: all her fancies over-colored with 
the orientalism of her imagination. The prosaic, businesslike 
young woman to whom the precious manuscript had been de- 
liver^ groaned often over the task. And even oftener did she 
lament that motoring rendered it so easy for the author to 
descend upon her almost daily, and pour out an avalanche of 
criticism or warning. 

" Mind you then. Miss Tallis, this is no ordinary work you 
have to do I It is a great and important book. It will need 
all care, and all attention. Some day, you will look back and 
say to yourself, ' It was a great honor to me that I was privil^ed 
to type that so wonderful manuscript.' " 

Susan Tallis felt inclined to say that if the manuscript had 
been a little less wonderful and a little more decipherable, she 
might have appreciated the privilege. But alas I it is not for the 
humble worker to criticize, or even remonstrate. Her salar>' 
represented her bread and butter; her very livelihood depended 
(HI it; and the head of the office was charging maximum fees for 
this long and difficult piece of work. So she was obliged to 
listen meekly and respond guardedly, while longing all the time 
to inform the ambitious author of mistakes, of imbecilities, and 
of her own candid opinion that the book wasn't worth pub- 
lishing! 

Diane had written to Lord Tantallion of the catastrophe at 
Greystoke, and of her anxiety to get to London. " I have 
money. I can well select a suitable lodging," she wrote. 
" And then I shall await the time when you arrive, and once 
more I have the pleasure of seeing you." 

This letter, arriving in due course at the Hotel Beau Rivage 
at Cannes, caused the Earl some hours of consideration. 

When he had first launched his newspaper on the world he 
had done it vrith a malicious satisfaction in wounding many 
enemies, and annoying many friends. It had given him a cer- 
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tain consciousness of power not to be acquired in any other way. 
As he read Diane's letter and reflected on her extraordinary 
character, it seemed to him that here lay another opportuni^ 
of indulging his peculiar form of irony. To the full of his 
knowledge and intelligence did he echo Carlyle's cruel satire, 
''The world is composed of — so many millions of people, 
mostly fools." It was perfectly true. Mostly fools. Fods 
who were exploited by the idiocies of advertisement, the tricks 
of charlatans, the absurd decrees of fashion. Political fools 
who scrambled for place and power, and dung to salaried office, 
and followed like sheep the bell-wether of ti^eir party. Fools 
who sacrificed honor for wealth and played fast and loose with 
commercial reputation for the mere sake of money. Artistic 
fools, literary fools, the moimtebanks of stage '' successes," so- 
called. Egotistical fools bent on securing a reputation, yet pre- 
tending to despise the means by which tfiey acquired it: press 
interviews, pufiOngs, paragraphs; the flattered photograph that 
creeps into illustrated papers (to the great aimoyance of its 
'' original.") The name " in print " on every occasion, which 
is another mystery of success; another feather in the fooFs cap 
of publicity. 

And then his cynical mind turned to this young barbarian 
whose special fooling so delighted him. What a joke to exploit 
her in his own peculiar fashion. To turn her loose on the world 
and set her beating that big drum of personal egotism in its ears. 
He was no respecter of persons. He had no '' fine feelings " in 
the accepted term. Men and women were as pawns or players 
on the chessboard of life. The players did as they chose with 
some of the pieces, or watched the inevitable victory of others. 
But it was the watching, and the vision of victory that chiefly 
interested him. 

Had Diane been beautiful as well as young and ambitious, 
the game would have been more interesting, but also more com- 
monplace. For beauty, feminine beauty, is always an asset in 
life's favor. But in this special instance the pawn he was 
watching was personally unattractive. So mudi the greater 
credit of success. She had power and she had magnetism. He 
had acknowledged that himself. Well, the world should 
acknowledge it also. It had always lov^ to set up little tin 
gods and worship them as divine. He would give it one more 
trumpery idol, and watch the pouring out of incense, and the 
futile idolatry, and chuckle to himself over yet a few thousand 
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in<»% fodk who hailed popularity as merit. Fonnulating 
thought into action he wrote to Diane a very kind and encourag- 
ing letter. 

** I do not like to think of you in lodgings," he said. ** And I cannot 
face the detestable English fraud which is still mis-named Spring. I 
wish Browning could be resurrected into England *now that Aprirs 
there.' He'd have a bout of influenza to inspire a fresh ode! So I am 
tied here until the month of May. But an idea has occurred to me. I 
possess a relative, of the type which seems pre-destined for the chaperon, 
the caretaker. She is impecimious (even great families, my dear, have 
poorer branches). But she is harmless and useful. And what I pro- 
pose is this: I will direct her to open my town house in Portman Square 
(at least part of it), and staff it as requisite. Then you and your 
splendid Greek attendant can go there to stay until I arrive. You say 
your book will be typed and ready for the publisher in a month. Well, 
I believe even publishers are not above a little bit of snobbery. A manu- 
script coming from the address of a house in Portman Square would 
decidedly impress even the official who tickets it with a number. As 
soon as you get their decision let me know. Do nothing until you hear 
from me. 

"If this suits you I will tell Lady Katherine (her name is Katherine 
Lamboume) to set the house in order. She can also do something in 
the way of 'at Homes,* and introductions, so you will be able to feel 
your feet, as they say, before the opening of the season. 

" Write and tell me if you approve of this plan, or can find it in your 
heart to leave a sick house, and my melancholy grand-daughter, for the 
comparative freedom of London Life ? 

" Yours very sincerely, 

" Tantallion. 

" P.S. — Of course you shall have a special * study ' of your own, where 
you can work, or read, or do what you choose. I will give Lady Katherine 
necessary directions." 

When Diane read this she was uplifted to the very region of 
her ascending star. Truly the gods smiled on her, and her path 
was paved with velvet stepping-stones! 

She, of course, knew nothing of the relative importance of 
London localities — of Mayf air, and Park Lane, and Belgravia. 
But she felt instinctively that an Earl's town house must be 
something typical in the way of mansions. And here was one 
offered to her and to be directed by a great titled dame who 
was related to the said Earl. She could scarcely contain herself 
when she had read the invitation. She longed to assemble the 
whole household and given them the great news. However, she 
grew calmer after a time, and merely told Phrosa. 

That wise person counseled reticence. " With the old gentle- 
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loan BO ill, and the Miss Zoe so anxious, it would not seem kind 
to boast of your own luck, Diane. Keep it to yourself, until 
it is near the time that we depart for London. Even then I 
should not say too much." 

Diane, who had no fine feelings, was inclined to pooh-pooh 
such counsel. Especially did she want Paul to know of her 
good fortune. However, when they all met at dinner that even- 
ing she could not but recognize the gloomy atmosphere of the 
now reduced home circle. She resolved to postpone her in- 
formation until she heard again from the Earl, and knew ar- 
rangements were completed. 

She did not remain long in the drawing-room. She had al- 
ways the excuse of her book. It had reached the stage of " type 
correcting," and to her own mind was almost clad in print 
How vivid and alive the sentences looked in this new transcrip- 
tion 1 And how much more wonderful the whole work seemed I 

So she shut herself up in her own *' den," and drank sweet 
coffee, and smoked Turkish cigarettes, and meditated on the 
coming delights of London life, and not least among such de- 
lights the renewing of her friendship with Erich von Ehrenberg. 

" Now comes the question of money," reflected Diane. " I 
shall not have to pay for rooms, but I wonder if I am to be the 
guest of this Lady Katherine Lambourne, I and Phrosa? I 
shall not take my car to London, nor do I intend to keep Penfold 
in my service. He may as well go back to that garage. Then 
— dresses ? Of course those I must get in London. I wonder 
how much of my thousand pounds is left? And my allow- 
ance? Will Paul pay to me that money? I hate to ask him. 
Perhaps it is that my guardian will have left directions? How 
I wish I knew." 

She had no objection to " shaking off the dust " of this melan- 
choly establishment now that it had become useless to her. But 
she intended to put in her claim for remembrance — £100 a 
year still meant a good deal to her, though she thought ahead 
in thousands. 

The weeks since that seizure of Professor Wycherley's seemed 
long as months. The Old Year was over. A new one had be 
begun. Very soon too the anniversary of her first year in this 
new land would be at hand. She thought she might congratu- 
late herself on all she had achieved. Before the second anniver- 
sary would come round she would be known to that, as yet, 
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ignorant world, as one of its greatest and most gifted writers. 
Others had craved or waited on such recognition. She, Diana 
Salvideros, would demand it as her right. 

Two years. That was not long to wait Others, whose 
biographies she had devoured, had waited many; had suffered 
hardships; faced difficulties; endured poverty, slights, neglect. 
But fortune would not be unkind in this particular instance. 
Luck had paved the way to the Temple of Fame. It only re* 
mained for the aspirant to march boldly forward to the goal. 

In the room below Paul and Zoe had also tried to talk hope- 
fully of the future. " He is no worse," the doctors had said, 
at their last visit. *' With care, and good nursing, he may pull 
round." 

In any case this attack was not to prove fatal. But Paul 
knew, only too weU, that it meant the beginning of the end. 
That end which all must face. Which, if man accepts the gift 
of life, is given to him at one and the same moment of such 
acceptance. 

As yet Paul had waited on the daily struggle, the slow, re- 
cuperating efforts of Nature. It was wonderful to note the 
gradual restoration of sight and sense; the almost imperceptible 
gradations of progress. How the brain began to respond to the 
normal significance of outside things. How quiet and strong 
grew the pulse; how intelligent the eyes. 

Yet still he felt he dared not treat the improvement as per- 
manent; dared not leave here and resume his own studies at 
Leipzig. He knew his father was aware of his presence, that 
it seemed to comfort him. He had not yet spoken; the tongue 
seemed unable to obey the force of the will. But his eyes con- 
veyed a message, and for that message his son waited day by 
day. 

He was at the piano to-night; playing softly, almost apolo- 
getically, but playing because his soul craved expression, and 
his fingers craved their beloved exercise. 

Zoe listened enraptured; her work lay unheeded on her lap; 
her eyes were fixed on that grave young face, grown so much 
graver, sadder, older in this one mondi. But as he played 
something of the sadness passed. A little warmth and color 
came back; his eyes as he raised them from the keys and looked 
aaoss at her were the eyes of the old Paul she remembered. 
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He went on playing, just looking up from time to time; 
wondering if she understood what he played, or if her heait was 
still as a closed door to the one who waits for admission. 

" What is that? " she asked, when the last soft notes died 
into stillness. 

" Only something I wrote when I was away. I called it 
Der Traum." 

"The Dream?'' 

" Yes. I wonder if it will ever come true? '' 

" What sort of dream, Paul? " 

" Did it say nothing to you, Zoe? " 

He return^ to the theme; softly modulating the ascending 
chords; then drifting back into the dreamy measure that was 
valse-like without being a valse. 

" It seems to — to ask — something? " she said, hesitatingly. 

" Yes. It asks, and gets no answer and then dreams of what 
the answer might be, and so — awakes." 

He concluded the theme; closed it widi a final chord and 
then sat looking at her. 

" Have you no dreams, Zoe? " he said. 

She picked up her work again and busied hersdf with the 
selection of a shade of silk. 

"Day-dreams, do you mean; of other times, other happen- 
ings? No, Paul, I am quite happy in the present. At least I 
was until — until this sorrow came." 

" Sorrow always comes. One can't avoid it. I little thought 
when I ran over so gayly for Christmas that I should never run 
back again to the life I had left." 

"Is it quite impossible, Paul?" she asked, earnestly. "I 
mean, do you think you are obliged to give up those remaining 
months? There is no immediate — fear. And I can get on 
quite well now with nurse, and Marcia's week-end visits." 

" You don't mention her High Mightiness of EphesusI " he 
said mockingly. 

"Oh — Diane? She doesn't count for much in household 
affairs. Besides, she is soon going to London." 

He rose from the piano and crossed to the fireplace, and 
stood there looking down into the deep glow of the flames. 

" I should like to return, of course. But something seems 
urging me not to leave here. Besides, I must go into Dad's 
business matters. I had a letter from his bank manager this 
morning, asking me to call. I — I'm afraid there's something 
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up. Shortage of funds, overdrawn balance; I don't know. 
You see, too, there's a difficulty about cheques. I can't draw on 
his account without a power of attorney, and he isn't able to 
give that. He can't sign anything." 

" How have we done for money this past month? " said Zoe. 

** Done without it. There's a pile of bills on the study table. 
The ready cash has gone for consultation fees and nurses. 
They had to be paid. But the tradespeople seem getting wind of 
trouble, for there's a sort of ' account rendered ' and ' cheque 
will oblige ' about them all that's decidedly unpleasant." 

" But Uncle Sept had plenty of money, Paul. Surely you 
don't fear " 

" Oh, no, my child, I don't fear anything very serious. Per- 
haps a little temporary inconvenience. But you see now what 
detains me. I can't possibly go back to Germany and leave 
affairs in this unsettled state. I haven't yet summoned up 
courage to look into papers and bank books and all that. But 
it will have to be. So I must go into Bath and see the manager 
to-morrow. Perhaps then " 

He started suddenly. His eyes went to the door. ''Zoe, 
what was that? Didn't you hear? " 

He rushed towards the door, and opened it and stood there 
listening. 

" I heard nothing, Paul." 

But her work fell unheeded to the floor as she too went to the 
door. 

" Some one called, I'm sure. It was Dad's voice! " 

As he spoke the nurse's figure appeared at the head of the 
staircase. " Mr. Paul I Sir, will you come up? He is asking 
for you." 



VI 

IT took but a moment to ascend the stairs, to question breath- 
lessly that waiting figure. 
"Asking for — me?" 
"Yes, sir. You may go in; but quietly, please. Do not 
seem excited." 

Zoe had followed. She looked anxiously at the placid face 
to which all issues of life and death were only experiences. 
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'^ No, Miss Wycherley; not you. He only asked to see his 



son." 



Paul went in. The door closed. Zoe turned to the window 
at the end of the corridor, and stood there a moment trying to 
assure herself there was nothing to be frightened of; diat retum 
of speech and memory were significant of improvement. 

The nurse looked at the quiet figure, and then opened the 
door of the dressing-room, which had been given to herself. It 
was best to be at hand; within call. One never knew. 

Within the room, pillowed in the great bed, lay the stricken 
form. All of life seemed centered only in the eyes, those asking, 
anxious eyes. They turned to the face of his son. The pallid 
lips opened. A little thickly, a little uncertainly came speech 
at last. 

" Paul — my dear son — you are here — still? " 

'* Of course, father, of course. You didn't think I'd leave jou 
when " 

" No, Paul, no — I fdt you were near — I've something to— 
tell you, Paul." 

" Dear Dad, don't worry. Wait till you're stronger. You've 
been very ill, you know." 

" I've been — away, Paul. I've crossed over. It isn't — so 
far. But I had to come back — I had to come back — they 
wouldn't let me — stay." 

It seemed to Paul his mind was wandering. To the normal 
mind anything that touches the unrealizable is always incom- 
prdiensible. He clasped the thin hand moving restlessly over 
the quilt " You've come back to us. Dad. We are so happy. 
You'll soon be all right." 

*'No, Paul!" 

It was so sternly spoken a denial that the young man started. 

" I've come back to fulfill a duty — not to stay. I do not 
want to stay. My work is done. But I must confess. Paul, I 
am a great sinner. I — I have done wrong. It is a shame to 
a father to confess his sin to his child. But that is my penance. 
I cannot — take my secret with me . . ." 

"Father, you distress yourself needlessly. Don't tell me — 
anjrthing. Whatever it is, I promise " 

" No, Paul ... not yet. Our children love us, but also they 
judge us. Sometimes — they forgive us . . ." 

It was what he had said to himself that night when he had 
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first faced the consequences of his sin. When he had seen the 
ghost of a dead passion arise from its grave of forgetfulness 
and face him with self-accusation. 

Paul was silent. His face grew very white, and very stem. 
Some instinct told him what was coming, and in the telling he 
heard his own heart speaking a long-hidden doubt. " I've 
always known — I Ve always feared " 

** Paul, a year in my life stands out. A year of madness — » 
shame, regret. But nothing alters what is done. Remember 
that. Tears of blood won't wash out the stain; prayers won't 
purify the guilty soul." 

'' Oh father, let it be — unspoken ! Perhaps I guessed from 
the first. No matter. Don't say it, father. Let it be — as it 



was." 



(C 



You are nobler than I, my son. You do not — judge." 
" I hold you in too great reverence ever to judge you, father. 
All men are weak at some moment of their lives; all men are 



sinners." 



"Yes, Paul, I have sinned; sinned greatly. And my sin 
demanded punishment. I — have suffered, Paul." 

"Dear father, you needn't tell me. I have seen that yoa 
suffered." 

" You guessed, Paul? " 

" I guessed that Diane was — your daughter." 

There was a long silence. The eyes of the old man sank be- 
fore the pitying gaze of the young. A quivering breath escaped 
the pale lips. But there was relief in it. Confession, forgive- 
ness, meant atonement. Perhaps now his burdened soul would 
be set free. Might pass to the Beyond, so close, and yet so hard 
toieach. 

" I wrote the — story, Paul. It is locked in the secret drawer 
of my bureau. You will find it. I addressed it to you. And 
now, my son, I am tired — I could sleep. Just say — you 
forgive." 

" I forgive — with all my heart and soul — as I hope myaelf 
to be forgiven." 

" And you 11 look after her, Paul — as — a brother? " 

" If it is your wish." 

" My son — my dear, faithful boy. Then, good-night. Just 
let your lips press my forehead, Paul. That will say — every- 
thing." 
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Paul rose from the chair beside the bed. He bent over the 
stricken figure. Their eyes met. 
Evei3rthing — was said. 

That night Professor Wycherley died — in the fonnal and 
accepted phrase. But his son knew that he had died before 
that hour of speech — in those days when he had lain motion- 
less as a stone figure in the great bed. When he had essayed to 
pass the barrier and been sent back to confess a sin, and ask 
for pardon. 

"As if I wouldn't have forgiven anything — anything" 
thought the boy, sitting alone, and sleepless in his own comfort- 
less attic. The place in itself was eloquent of an intruder who 
had destroyed the domestic peace of the housdiold; whom he 
held as guilty of this catastrophe. For, from the hour of her 
arrival in the house, the old man had changed. Physically and 
mentally he had deteriorated. He had lived so long in an 
atmosphere of peace and love that the harsh rule of a tyrant had 
broken down his strength. Other troubles had followed. In 
vain had he tried to combat them single-handed. The effort 
had cost his life. 

It needed no long words, no abstruse medical definitions to 
assure the sorrowing boy that the functions of the brain bad 
suddenly given out. That the paralysis of the body was but a 
consequence of some lesion, or embolism, as the fraternity called 
it, of the great nerve centers. In any case the machine had 
broken down. Nothing could set it going again. He had said 
he had suffered. No doubt remorse had been gnawing at his 
heart-strings. No doubt every claim and every boast, and every 
extravagance of that unacknowledged daughter had cost him 
corresponding suffering. And he had had to keep the secret. 
Paul wondered if Diane knew, or even guessed? 

He thought not. Her ignorance would be in keeping with 
her consequential assurance. The Professor had been appointed 
her guardian. For her — that was sufficient. 

But on the morrow all this must be gone into. The secret 
would be at his discretion. He had given his promise to the 
dying man and he must keep it, at any cost " You'll lode 
after her, Paul, as a brother." He found himself repeating 
those words; conscious too that brotherly instinct was far enou^ 
from his heart. 

He had always disliked Diane, and she had, in like manner, 
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disliked him. It was very improbable that their feelLigs would 
change, even though a semblance of outer friendliness was 
necessitated by his charge of her affairs. 

The thought of it was hateful. The thought too of that 
confession locked away in its hiding-place and awaiting him on 
the morrow, was even more hateful. He wished the old man 
had not written it, had been content to state the crude facts of 
the case, and left them at that. He had held him in such respect 
and reverence all his life that the thought of seeing that faith 
abased to the dust of ordinary human weakness hurt inexpres- 
sibly. How could it have happened? What could have pos- 
sessed him? These questions tortured him all that long, dreary 
night. They kept him cold and unsympathetic towards the 
grief -stricken Zoe for sheer terror of breaking down before her; 
of betraying the secret confided to his keeping, as she moaned, 
" Diane will be grieved. I must tell Diane." 

Diane grieved? Diane softened to any human emotion that 
did not materially concern herself? She, the base-bom out- 
rageous creature who had insulted and overridden them all; 
who had been the chief cause of his father's failing health and 
broken fortunes. 

He had stayed Zoe peremptorily. '^No, don't tell Diane. 
She will learn it in the morning. That's soon enough." 

And then the nurse had dismissed the two young sorrowful 
creatures, and the door had closed on a silence that could never 
be broken on earth. 

It was the next evening before Paul found himself at liberty 
for the task he dreaded. The day had been fully occupied with 
details necessitated by the sad event. The Press was eager for 
details. Telegrams and letters and inquiries were showered 
upon the silent house. More and more would come as the news 
gained publicity. Paul wished the last ceremony to be as 
simple and unostentatious as possible. He knew that was what 
his father would have desired. But there were his fellow- 
workers in distinctive professions to be considered. They might 
think it proper to pay last respects to a celebrated canfrh'e. 
University professors: illustrious scientists; men of note in the 
literaiy world, with whom he had corresponded and differed and 
argued in the public Press. 

The boy rested his aching head on his hands and wondered 
how he should ever get through it all. The burden laid upon 
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his young shoulders seemed u&accountably heavy in these first 
hours of grief. Diane had considerately effaced herself. She 
had taken her meals upstairs and not intruded on the cousins 
at all. 

As soon as the pretense of dinner was over, Paul had gone to 
the study, begging Zoe and Marcia to retire for the night, and 
get some much-needed sleep. " It's all over; there's nothing 
more to be done." 

So they had meekly obeyed. 

Marcia, who had come from London at the summons of a 
telegram, and Zoe, who had wept herself into semi-stupor, yet 
seemed unable to realize that there was " nothing more to be 
done." 

Then Paul went to that great empty room. He locked the 
door behind him, and taking up the bunch of keys marked 
^' bureau " tried to nerve himself for the task before him. On 
the writing-table still lay some scattered papers and memoranda; 
the old man's diary always religiously kept and in whidi his 
scheme of daily work was recorded. Nothing had been touched 
since he had last sat at that table, and tried to nerve the failing 
brain to accomplish a task too great for failing effort. 

It is not to the dead that death brings any trouble. It is to 
the living, on whom falls the hateful task of gathering together 
the last sad fragments of departed life; of desecrating place 
and things long sacred and aloof from other interference; of 
rifling, so to say, the cherished secrets, the tender intimacies 
that meant so much to one personality, and now lie stripped of 
any sacredness before cold eyes of criticism. 

For an hour or more Paul went on with his task. Opening 
drawers, examining papers, calculating expenditure. As yet, 
he had not touched that one depository of secrets. He left it to 
the last. When he had no excuse for further delay he took the 
key of the secret drawer, fitted it to the minute lock, and in 
another moment was lodcing at a large sealed envelope, ad- 
dressed to himself. 

For 
My Son Paul 



To BE Opened after my Death 
It seemed to Paul Wycherley that he and youth parted 
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paay on this night. That all the cardessness and ignorance 
of boyhood were swept ruthlessly aside by the remorseless besom 
of Fate. 

'Empty of all illusions, he sat there and gazed at those re- 
lentless records of a past he had so honored. • He could not 
understand how such a catastrophe could have happened. How 
a man of honor and decent living could have allowed a mere 
base passion to carry him out on its wave of destructive forces, 
and leave him stranded on a shore of shameful memories. 

A spasm of hate contracted his mental vision. In the out- 
rages of the daughter he saw something of the power of the 
mother. The fierceness and relentlessness that would not re- 
lease their victim. Only in the one case it had been allied to 
personal beauty, and therefore to even greater strength. He 
tried to throw back his memory to that period when all this had 
happened. Eighteen years ago. Why, he had been a mere 
child of six or seven and Marcia in the schoolroom, and Zoe 
not yet an inmate of the home circle. He tried to remember 
his mother. Placid, good-humored, a veritable Martha of 
eccmomy and usefulness. Proud of her husband's position as a 
man of letters. Devoted to her children. Just the useful, con- 
tented wife and mother who seems the ideal of family life. 
She had had nothing in common with this wild storm of passion^ 
this fierce romance bom under the hot skies of a land of 
romance. Nothing of the untamed, tigerish beauty, the unmoral 
sense of the woman who had swept her memory from her hus- 
band's heart, and blinded him to the meaning of dishonor. 
Such things could never have been understood of Elizabeth 
Wycherley. Happily, so her son thought now, they had never 
been even guessed at by her. His father, if faithless in one 
respect, had guarded her from any such knowledge as would 
have ^ipwrecked both faith and happiness. No cloud had 
dimmed her sunny, placid life. No shame seared her belief in 
an adored husband. 

" I wonder if she knows — now? " thought Paul. " I won- 
der if they have met, with this to be explained, or — pardoned ? " 

But after a time he drew his mind back from speculations and 
turned it on the hard prose of the inevitable. Did Diane know? 
Nothing in these papers threw any light, on that point. 

Here was her crude, insolent letter. How well he remem- 
bered its arrival and his father's announcement respecting it. 
The secret, so far, seemed to have rested with the mother; and 
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she had not divulged it. But some one else must have 
known 

His thoughts flashed to Phrosa. To that calm, stolid flgure; 
that emotionless face; the devotion to her ostensible mistress. 
Phrosa must know. Was it possible that she had kq)t the 
secret from Diane? Had never told her that her guardian was 
in reality her father? 

Other thoughts came crowding in. Money. The sum spent 
on this girl. The gift to her of that £1000. Credited in a 
banker's note to his father, and signifying the withdrawal of the 
sum from his own private account. 

He recalled also his father's fear of Diane. He would never 
oppose or contradict her. Whatever she wished was granted. 
Was that fear associated with her knowledge of the state of 
affairs, or of Phrosa's discretion? 

His head ached with conjectures. Nothing was dear to him 
except the fact of his father's sin; his remorse; his punishment. 
And now the burden had fallen on the son's young shoulders. 
This girl was an incubus; a disaster. But she could not be 
got rid of. She must still share this home, and receive that 
agreed-upon allowance, so far exceeding what Professor 
Wycherley had allowed his other children. 

Paul sighed heavily. He rose and gathered up the dosely 
written sheets of that humiliating confession. As he held them, 
he asked himself why immediate destruction should not be their 
fate? What use to keep a record of shame, and one involving 
so many lives? Yet, even as he strode towards the fireplace, 
something seemed to check his advance. He paused abruptly. 
He looked again at the crushed sheets. Then he turned back 
and laid them on the table. 

Dates, places, names were recorded. He smoothed out the 
pages and glanced at one or two again. " If I should ever want 
to verify — anything? " he thought. 

Was it premonition of future trouble, or — relief, that made 
him replace the letter in its envelope, and the envelope in the 
secret drawer, and lock them away once more in their hiding- 
place? 

On the morning of the funeral Diane sent word to Paul that 
she wished to attend the ** last sad rites, commemorative of her 
beloved guardian." The written message was brought by 
Phrosa, and delivered to Paul in her usual impassive fashion. 
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She waited for a reply. He read the brief lines, then looked up. 

" Eleven o'clock/' he said curtly, and went upstairs to give 
the note to Marcia. 

She and 2k)e were going to the church, but not to the cemetery. 

'* I suppose she must come in our carriage," said young Mrs. 
GUlespie, frowning at the idea. 

"There's no time to make alterations. I'm sorry, Marcia. 
But I can't very well refuse " 

" Of course not." 

There was no further discussion. They were all too sad and 
dispirited to talk. The hateful ceremonies which Christianize 
the last offices of death must be observed, though hearts are 
aching, and eyes have grown blind with tears, and all life seems 
profitless and empty. 

Paul had done his best to avoid publicity, but some old asso- 
ciates and colleagues of the Professor had expressed a wish to be 
present and the result was a very large attendance. 

The family party kept to themselves and waited in the study 
for formal announcement of departure. Within two minutes 
of that announcement the door opened to admit a figure draped 
from head to foot in heavy black. The veil that covered her 
head and floated to her feet was like a widow's in its outward 
significance. She carried in her hand a spray of lovely white 
chrysanthemums. 

Zoe and Marcia, though used to eccentricities on the part of 
Diane, had not bargained for such a funereal aspect of grief 
as she presented. They wore the simplest black dresses and 
hats; beside them, Diane represented the ne plus ultra of 
tragedy. She did not speak, only extended a hand to Zoe, 
bowed ceremoniously to Marcia and Paul, and then stood a 
little in the foreground — waiting. 

A solemn individual threw back the door, and announced 
" The first carriage. Principal relatives." 

Paul moved forward. Diane followed. But Marcia checked 
her. 

" No, Diane; not you. The men go first." 

Diane shook off her hand impatiently. She went straight to 
the ^ Master of the Ceremonies." 

*' Please put me in a carriage by — myself," she commanded 
in her most imperative manner. 

The man stared at the heavily draped figure. Was she the 
widow, or some very dose relative? He looked round hdp- 
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lessly. No one countennanded the order. So, bowing loiw and 
with respect for grief tempered by astonishment at the unusual, 
he led the way to the hall door. The carriages stood in a row. 
Paul and Donald had just entered the first As the second 
appeared, Diane's escort stepped forwards, opened the do<»^ and 
helped her in. 

" No — alone," he whispered to his subordinate. 

The carriage moved forward. It had been intended for 
Marcia and Zoe. But as usual no one had reckoned with the 
imperial exactions of Diana Salvideros. 

Local newspapers and the principal London dailies reported 
the obsequies of Professor Wycherley at some length. In almost 
every one of the reports, couched in the best "journalese,'' 
appeared a descripticxi of the "heavily draped mourning 
figure " who stood by the graveside and at the conclusion of the 
ceremony bent forward and dropped a spray of white flowers on 
the coffin-lid. Then she had knelt a moment in silent prayer 
and slowly rising, turned away, and left the sorrowful scene. 

" Impressive in her grief, and bent on paying the last res|)ects 
to the guardian she had so faithfully loved, this young Greek 
ward whom the lamented Professor had adopted and cherished 
as his own child, this solitary feminine mourner stood out in 
that picture as the one unforgetable figure of the solemn 
pageant." 

What Paul and Marcia Wycherley said when they read this 
paragraph in the local press need not be recorded. 



VII 

TWO days had passed, and still Paul Wycherley had not 
summoned up courage for that interview with Phrosa. 
During all the time that she had lived under their 
roof he had not exchanged half a dozen words with her. She 
had represented a stately, impassive figure, too closely associated 
with Diane to be considered apart from her. 

However, chance gave him an opportunity that put an end 
to hesitation. Diane had gone off in her car and Phrosa had 
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adzed the opportunity to dean out the study. It happened that 
Paul crossing the upper corridor came face to face with her, 
dust-pan and brush in hand, a checked wrapper bound round 
her head. He stopped abruptly. 

"Ah — Phrosa, are you busy? I would like a word with 
you, if you can spare a moment? " 

" I am cleaning cut the study. Diane is absent for a few 
hours." 

The request had surprised her. Never before had this 
Monsieur Paul spoken, save for a brief " Good morning," or 
" Good night." 

Hours? Paul felt that opportunity was his. 

*' I will come into the study," he said. " I shall not detain 
you long." 

He walked quickly into his own old quarters. He had not 
set foot there since his contemptuous ejection. He glanced 
round now with curiosity. How she had altered it all. What 
an atmosphere of smoke and scent and femininity was herel 
He sauntered up to the bookcase, recognizing many volumes 
that she had forgotten to return to the library shelves sacred 
to the Professor. He drew them out one by one and laid them 
on the table. 

" These books belonged to my father," he said. " They must 
go back to his bookcases. Everything has to be catalogued and 
valued. Will you kindly take them down." 

" I must ask Diane if she has finished with them," was the 
brusque response. 

Paul flushed angrily. " I am master here now, and I do not 
choose to have my father's property tampered with," he ex- 
claimed. "These books are most valuable editions, and one 
missing would spoil the set. I will take them myself." 

Phrosa watched him stolidly. Then she began to cover up 
the furniture with dust-sheets preparatory to sweeping out the 
room. Paul was suddenly reminded of his intentions. He put 
the books together in a pile, there were quite a dozen; then he 
turned to Phrosa. 

«' Oh — I just wanted to ask you a few questions if you would 
be good enough to answer me," he said abruptly. 

^e paused, then turned slowly and faced him; her face 
impassive as ever, but a look of uneasiness in the watchful 
eyes. 

** Yes, monsieur." 
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Paul's hand rested on the volumes he had confiscated, opening 
and shutting one somewhat nervously as he spoke. 

*' I believe you have been with Miss Diane ever since she was 
bom? She told us so. In that case you must have known 
both her father and mother." 

" Of course I knew them." 

" Does she — does Diane know — who — was her father? " 

" No." 

" You — have never told her ? " 

"Why should I?" 

" Did her — mother — wish the secret to be kept? " 

" I suppose so." 

" She died — soon after her child was bom? " 

" Yes." 

" And for all those years before she came here, you cared for 
her and had her educated? " 

" It was so arranged. A — a friend, he paid all expenses." 

" In whose care was that letter left, on receipt of which 
Diane wrote to my father expressing a wish to come to this 
country? " 

" Why do you not put these questions to Diane herself? 
They are no concern of mine! " 

She turned aside and went on with her former work of 
covering up the furniture. 

Paul watched her silently. Did she know? But, of course, 
she must. Then why did she keep the secret from Diane? 
The inscrutable face was baffling, and her answers had been 
curt to rudeness. He found himself wondering what was this 
woman's object. Why did she at once affirm her knowledge of 
the secret and refuse to give any information respecting it. 

" Diane, as you know, claims only her mother's name," he 
said suddenly. " Why ^ould that be — unless " 

She turned on him then: her face livid and quivering. 

" I do not know what you want, what you mean! My child 
has been happy, safe, until now. She accepts life, she does 
not question it, or the wrong done by others, or the shame and 
suffering that they wrought! Why do you rake up the past? 
It is gone — finished. Let it alone. She is already on the way 
to a new life. She will not trouble you long. Then — do you 
not trouble her. If — if that dead man said nothing, then it 
was his wish that she should remain ignorant." 

"Ah — then you do know! " 
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"I know, I know; of course I know I But the child — she 
has dreams of greatness, of some princely inheritance. That 
satisfies her. She questions nothing. So let it be. If — if 
there is provision made for her future that is well, but if not — 
I think she has found for herself a new and powerful friend. 
He will take care of her." 

"Lord Tantallion of course? You mean she would accept 
his hospitality in preference to — ours? " 

" None of you like Diane. It would be better, far better, she 
went from here. She has a desire to go to London. Then, 
who knows what may happen? Anything." 

Paul was silent. What had he expected to hear? Nothing 
that could alter the facts of his father's confession ; nothing that 
could blot out the records of that fateful year. He felt he could 
not stoop to put into bald words his knowledge, that must also 
be this Greek woman's knowledge. If Diane was ignorant, let 
her remain so. There was no need to fear for her future. She 
would take very good care of that. 

" There is no provision made for her in my father's will," he 
said, at last. '' But it is an old will, made years before Diane 
came here. Of course, however, I feel that what was my 
father's duty becomes mine. I shall still offer her a home, if she 
likes to accept it." 

Phrosa looked steadily at the handsome young face, so set 
and stem and uncordial. How he disliked this girl, she thought, 
and yet how bravely he would accept all obligations concerning 
her. 

" These matters are for you, and for her," she said curtly. 
" But this I will say. You are kind, indeed generous, but do 
not think she will be grateful — ever. All she accepts is her 
right, because she is — just what she is. You know ? " 

" Yes. I know." 

" Then, monsieur, permit that I continue my work. For she 
may return within two hours, and I shall be scolded if her 
room is not ready." 

" Her " room. It was mine once, thought Paul. But he 
said no more. Only gathered up the volumes on the table and 
retreated, feeling he had accomplished nothing. 

Next, there would be explanations with Diane herself. He 
did not anticipate, but he could not evade them. 

By the evening of this same day Paul Wycherley found l 
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self facing a veritable mountain of troubles. Heavy d^yts^ 
disastrous speculations, an overdrawn account. Also a usdess 
will; useless in that it provided for the family by quite un- 
realizable provisions. The book on which the Professor had 
been employed and for which advance royalties had been paid, 
was quite unfit for publication. Nothing, so it seemed to P&ul, 
was left except the house and its contents. And the upkeep of 
that house was impossible without sufficient means. It must 
be sold. Whatever it fetched would have to be applied to 
paying off debts, and the surplus must be for Zoe. He could 
support himself by teaching until he procured concert engage- 
ments. The more he looked into his father's affairs the more 
astonished he was at the ignorance or carelessness displayed in 
money matters. He seemed to have lived always beyond his 
income. His bankbooks showed large sums drawn, but with no 
account of their expenditure. It was as if they had heest cast 
into the greedy maw of some inexorable claimant. Paul added, 
and subtracted, and calculated until his head ached. He had 
always hated figures, and of business he had no knowledge 
whatever. The only thing was to consult a lawyer, and act as 
he advised. 

He rose at last from that wearisome ordeal and began to put 
aside the papers, cheque-books, and accounts over which be 
had spent so many hours. As he closed the drawer of the 
writing-table, the door opened imceremoniously and Diane 
entered. 

" Ah — you are here '* she exclaimed. " I came to say that 
I missed from my shelves some books. I ask Phrosa, and she 
tells me you have removed them. How dare you to enter my 
private room, and take from there what my honored and la- 
mented guardian has given to me of his own free will! " 

" Given? I think you are mistaken. The books I took were 
part of a very rare edition — one that my father greatly valued. 
By his will certain of his books go to die library at Oxford. 
The remainder are to be sold, save such as — I — chose to 
keep." 

" His will! " Diane advanced nearer, came up to the table^ 
and her swift, inquiring eyes swept over its scattered contents. 
"Ah then — there was a will I What has he left for me! I 
suppose you know ? " 

" You — are not mentioned," said Paul. 

" N<4 mentioned! " Her voice was shrill and harsh m its in- 
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credulity. '^ How dare you say sol Of course I am concemed 
witfi it He was my guardian. He had control of my fortune. 
He has told me I should be left as well off as his own children! '* 

" Well — you are," said Paul ironically. " For he has left 
his own children nothing — comparatively — except debts.'' 

'' Debts I I do not believe you; it is not possible. He was a 
rich man, so he has said. How then could he be in debt? " 

'' He was never a rich man," said Paul. ^* He was comfort- 
ably off, but not rich enough to cope with extravagance. As for 
your having an independent fortune, I can find no record of 
sudi a thing. There is an entry of a thousand pounds vrhich 
he gave you. He also appears to have made you as generous 
an allowance as he did my sister. This — I shall hope to con- 
tinue. But " 

"I can't understand! I can't believe it!" she exclanned 
passionately. " I have been wronged — cruelly — if it is tiiat 
he has left to me nothing. There is this property. What of 
it?" 

'' It must be sold." 

" Then who gets the money? " 

*' I am, of course, the natural inheritor of whatever my father 
possessed. But whatever his estate fetches must first be ap- 
plied to pa3ang off all these debts. The remainder I shall divide 
between Zoe and yourself. I think he would have wished that." 

*' It is humiliating that I have to accept anything from you," 
said Diane rudely. " But I must live. I must be independent. 
I hope it ¥dll not be long before I make for myself an income 
that shall supplant what you propose to settle on me a thousand- 
fold! " 

" I trust your anticipations may be realized," said Paul 
ironically. " And when they are, you can make over your share 
of this money to Zoe, as doubtless you will be ashamed of its 
insignificance." 

" It is indeed well for me that I have secured a friend who 
will help me now," she answered. " What should I do but for 
that? Left to your generosity indeed! I may well recount to 
myself how you have always treated me since I came here. But 
I do not mean to stay one day longer than is necessary." 

** Thank you," said Paul quietly. 

Her eyes flashed wrath and scorn at his impassive face. 

** When I am rich and famous and of power in the world, then 
we shall see what you will say, Monsieur Paul ! How you will 
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crave mj recognition and remembrance. That — will be my 
hour. Do not forget what I say. For that hour will come. 
Already I see its dawn." 

*' It is past tea-time," said Paul, as he turned the key in the 
drawer, and then put it in his pocket. '* Will you excuse me if 
I leave you? " 

" As if / wanted your company! " 

She glanced at the bookcases. All closed and locked. No 
gaps in the shelves, no open doors for curious or rapacious 
fii4;ers. Paul's eyes followed hers in their scrutiny. 

" I must ask you to precede me," he said. " I allow no one 
in this room. It is sacred to an honored memory." 

" If I say I choose to remain — as he — always permitted me 
to remain ? " she said insolently. 

" I should be reluctantly obliged to correct your memory. 
Your visits here were as brief as were consistent with your — 
exactions." 

''Ah — bah! How you talk! Think you I do not know 
you were ever jealous of me? Of your father's affecti<»i, of his 
pride in my great gifts? Who of you — of his family — has 
such gifts, or shall be so famous? " 

"Don't you think it would be better to wait until you are 
famous before claiming Fame's privileges? " asked Paul sarcas- 
tically. " Ever since we have had the pleasure of your exalted 
acquaintance you have talked of what you were going to do, 
and to be. I think it is time you gave some proof of ability 
and then awaited its recognition. I may have a symphony 
worthy of Beethoven in my brain, but until it is orchestrated, 
performed, and judged, I am not equal to claiming recognition 
as his rival, or compeer! " 

" Ah, yauf You with your tinkle-tinkle little valses, and 
your playing that is so of the English school of music! Do not 
compare yourself with Beethoven, even in a thought! " 

" I do not," said Paul, advancing to the door and opening it 
as a hint. " I was only making suggestion as to the rival 
greatness of a Shakespeare and — ^all we say — a Salvideros! " 

" A sorry battle, and an unworthy foe," muttered Paul, as 
the fierce sweep of Diane's skirts rustled into silence. '^1 
really wonder if she knows what her position is? She talked of 
being mentioned in that will. Why — that would of course have 
shed light on things. However, I shall not betray the secret 
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to the others so long as she holds her tongue. Poor father! " 

He closed and locked the door, and then went to the drawing- 
room where Zoe was sittii^g by the tea-table, awaiting his tardy 
presence. 

How tired you look! " she exclaimed. 
I am tired, my dear. I've been having a tussle with the 
* Ephesian.' It does not tend to restfulness." 

** Did she tell you she was going to London next week? '' 

*' Thank goodness! No! She only mentioned she had a 
powerful, generous friend who was going to look after her wel- 
fare" 

''Lord Tantallion has offered her his town house; and his 
cousin, a widow lady, is to chaperon her. Phrosa goes also." 

''Oh! Hallelujah! We shall have the house to ourselves 
at last." 

Zoe handed him his cup. He noted the little quick flush that 
rose to her cheek as he took it from her. 

"No, Paul; that is not to be. I — am going to stay with 
Marcia." 

"What! " The blank consternation of his face showed her 
how unexpected was such an announcement. 

" Yes. She — she wishes it." 

She could not explain that Diane had suggested what conven- 
tionality demanded. That to her hints she owed this new plan. 
" You, my little Zoe, cannot of course stay in the house alone 
with your cousin. It is best you ask Marcia to have you in 
London. Then too we shall meet. You will be able to come to 
see me in my kind friend's mansion, where I am to be so well 
placed and considered." 

The little sharp-edged speech had startled Zoe into knowledge 
of " good and evil " as translated by worldly minds. It would 
never have occurred to her, or to Paul, that there was any harm 
in their remaining on at Greystoke. Even when Paul caught 
that sign of embarrassment he did not associate it with conven- 
tional absurdities. He only thought that Marcia wanted to 
give her little cousin a change after all the gloom and sorrow of 
diese past weeks. 

He drank his tea, and set down the cup. " I'm sorry. But 
I suppose Marcia's right. Besides, if the place is to be 
sold " 

" Sold I Greystoke sold ? Oh, Paul — why ? " 

He explained why. He told her as gently as possible of the 
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position of affairs. Like Diane she found it almost impossibk 
to believe. Everything had always run on oiled wheeb of 
cxxnfort. Money had seemed always at hand. How then had 
this misfortune happened? 

*' And you, Paul — what will you do?" she asked after a 
brief, and not too dear, explanation. 

*' I shall decide that when I find ^at the estate realizes. But 
in any case I sha'n't return to Germany. Ill try for conceit 
engagements and there's always — teaching." 

" But that's such drudgery, Paul." 

*^ I know. Damnable torture to the musician, yet it's often 
his lot! Providence doesn't give gifts too prodigally. Genius 
and wealth rarely go hand in hand. No matter. I sha'n't mind 
hard work. I've had a good time all my life. The Pater gave 
us that, didn't he?" 

" He did indeed. But — oh, Paul, to think it meant facing 
this — afterwards ! " 

" I don't think he knew. He wasn't any good at business. 
No more am I. But I'll look up Stoffle and Co. to-morrow; 
they're B^th people, and I daresay 111 get some sound advice. 
After all, my dear, did you expect I should settle down here as a 
sort of country squire? That wouldn't suit me at all." 

"Paul," she' urged gently, "don't trouble about — mc, I 
mean, you and Marcia count first I really have no daim oa 
unde. Besides " 

" Besides — you blessed darling I What would you do? Be 
a governess, or lady's help? Nonsense, Zoe! The will has 
provided for you two girls, and I'll see that you're all ri^t." 

" And what about Diane? Is she mentioned? " 

"No. But I shall, of course, continue that allowance my 
father made her. If she does succeed in literature, why flicn 
she'll be independent of us. And a good thing, too." 

" You don't like her any better, Paul ? " 

" No, my dear, I don't. From the moment she set foot in 
the house ^e has been an annoyance to me, but for my father's 
sake, I've tolerated her. Only, thank goodness, she's taking 
herself off to fresh pastures. I hope that I may never hate to 
live under the same roof with her again." 

" It seems impossible to rid you of your prejudice." 

" Quite impossible. I wish her no harm. But on die other 
hand, I hope our paths in life may lie far apart. She is a vain, 

■ " "h ingrate. Marcia and I read her long aga" 
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" It seems we shall never agree about her/' said Zoe. ^' Of 
course one only speaks of a person as one finds her. And to me 
Diane is altogether different. I wish I could make you see her 
good points." 

" I'm quite content with what I have seen — of the bad I '' 

Zoe regarded him with wistful eyes. This stem, cold Paul 
was so different from the bright-faced, laughing boy she had 
known. Life had begun its education for him as for herself, and 
she felt afraid of threatened discipline. Her experiences had 
been all gentle, domestic, untroubled. Now everything was 
shaken up into new outlines as by some kaleidoscq>ic change* 
This, her only remembered home, would be home no longer. 
The dear, kindly old man whom ^ had loved as a father was 
gone from sight or ken; his memory only represented by that 
little square of earth under a pall of gray clouds which she had 
visited this day. True, that memory was shrined in her heart, 
but it brought more pain than peace by its sense of irrecoverable 
loss. And yet life must go on, and on. She must accept it in a 
new aspect. She and Paul. To Marcia it had already assumed 
that aspect. To Diane it had never been more than a variation 
of events, each heralded as a new triumph. It seemed wonder- 
ful what she had accomplished in so short a time. But Diane 
was not one to wait on success. Rather would she advance to 
greet its coming ere it had advanced to acknowledge her deserts. 

Paul rose at last frcxn his seat by the tea-table. 

"There are a lot more papers and things I ought to go 
through," he said; " but my head aches so confoundedly. I'm a 
duffer at figures. Possibly a proper accountant will discover 
that I'm out altogether, and that things are ever so much better 
than I suppose. Well, I hope they may be. If only " 

He lodced at 2Zoe. The little wistful, delicate face appealed 
to his dawning manhood, his sense of protectorship. How he 
wished he could give her that. Take her to his heart and tell 
her of the faithful love so long cherished yet unspoken. She 
seemed so near to him to-night; and so in need of him. 

Of all these broken units of the family he and she had drifted 
closest in the late shipwreck. He did not want to lose her or 
that sense of nearness. Yet, as circumstances stood, what right 
had he to put forward any claim? He had his way to make in 
the world: he had nothing as yet to offer. And she was such a 
frail, tender little thing, unused to rough usage, to the harsher 
side of life that means battling with poverty, waiting on prdb- 
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lems that stand for success or failure. Now, at fhis oudal 
moment which might have meant " pmtting to the touch to win 
or lose," he checked the impulse to speak; to tell of his love and 
his hopes and the idyll that life might be should they join issue 
in its voyaging to an unknown port. 

So when Zoe echoed that " only," by her simple " Only 
what, dear Paul ? " he merely touched the uplifted brow with 
a light kiss, and said: ** Never mind, my child. VU tdl you 
— some day." 

Then the door closed and Zoe was alone, wondering in a littk 
disturbed, restless fashion if Paul too was changing with chang- 
ing events. 



BOOK IV 



*' The steep where Pamefs proud temple shines.^ 



THE month of March in London had chosen for itsdf the 
elusive mask of early spring. A spring that claimed 
far more than sunshine, or nodding daffodil, or shy 
snowdrop had any right to expect. It lent a faint sheen to bare- 
houghed limes, and budding laurels; a delicate hint of the garb 
they were soon to wear. It had sent shopkeepers to lavish all 
their art on window decorations, and made women suddenly 
aware of the shabbiness of winter gowns. 

The wise shook their heads. They knew the English climate 
and its tricks. They were not going to abolish furs and com- 
forts for '' novelties " and chills. Yet town houses were open- 
ing, and window boxes being prepared, and fashionable arrivals 
were daily enumerated in ^e Morning Post, or starred in the 
photographic columns of the Gentlewoman or the Queen. Lon- 
don was waking to the hopes and extravagances of the season; 
counting its debutantes and millionaires and its " smart " circle 
who might be counted on always to startle the world by fresh 
audacities. 

Life was stirring and manifesting itself in the hundred and 
one ways significant of purpose. Park Lane and Belgravia 
were opening long-closed shutters and taking on the same ex- 
pression of " waking up "; and on the common ground of ex- 
pectation people met and diatted and exchanged opinions as to 
the Government's intentions, and the possibilities of a rupture 
with a certain distressed and distressful country across the tur- 
bulent waters of the Channel. 

To Marcia Gillespie in her little house in Kensington as to 
Diana Salvideros in the great gloomy mansion of Portman 
Square, the month had brought its message and its meaning. 
That both were in the same city, and both within visiting area 
of each other, had meant no renewal of former acquaintanceship. 
Yet Diane had been two months in London, and in fact had 
begun to consider the Portman Square mansion as her future 
home. During tfiis time she had paid but one visit to Marcia, 
a visit which had resulted in the capturing of Zoe for a week- 
end. The said week-end had been strategically lengthened into 
wedUy with ''ends" that were taken irrespective of Marcia. 

297 
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For the stronger will still ruled the weaker, and Zoe Wycherley 
was no match for Diana Salvideros. 

And what of Genius and its anticipated recognition? 

The story of waiting weeks between the dispatch of a manu- 
script and its acceptance or rejection, is an oft-told tale of 
authorship. To Diane the waiting period had not been brief, 
but commemorative. For the humiliating truth must be told. 
That precious manuscript, so highly estimated, so dean and 
fresh in its nicely typed and corrected pages, so proudly and 
confidently dispatched to the great house of Yettiey, was re- 
turned. Returned within three weeks of its " send off," only 
accompanied by a curt note of rejection that simply proclaimed it 
" unsuitable." 

When the packet was delivered to Diane in her new sanctum 
she stared at it with incredulous eyes. Fortunately she was 
alone. As she tore open the wrappings and saw her own 
rejected offering she felt as if the end of the world was at hand. 
Rejected? Her book! Her great work, an which she had 
built such hopes and triumphs I Was it possible? 

The publisher's letter was not even apologetic. He did not 
seem to have appreciated the honor that had been done to him 
by giving his house the first refusal of a work of genius! 

Diane read and re-read that brief businesslike epistle. " In 
the opinion of our reader the book is not one whose publication 
would do any credit to our house. We therefore return it, with 
thanks for its offer," etc., etc. 

That was all. But a slap in the face could scarce have been 
greater surprise or greater insult to the affronted author. That 
they should have dared put any commonplace " reader's " 
opinion before her own estimate of her work seemed incredible. 
And who was this "Reader"? How had he possessed the 
temerity to counsel rejection of a work of genius? 

She raged and swore and stamped the room in a tempest of 
wrath which threatened ill for that individual if ever he came 
into the current of her existence. 

She went back to the MS. and turned over its pages to see if 
they bore marks of a contaminating touch. She saw, between 
title-page and first chapter, her own effusive synopsis of plot 
and craftsmanship. She had inclosed that by way of drawing 
attention to the work, as submitted: needless to say she had not 
spared eulogism of its merits. 

v*»t all in vain. Here it was back within a few weeks of its 
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dispatch, and just as she had been expecting a munificent offer 
for its publication. 

To all the rest of the world, to any or every author bearing 
the name, such an affront might have been possible. But not 
to her. Not to Diana Salvideros, proud egotist, and firm be- 
liever in Herself, and what that self could accomplish. 

For one half-hour she paced that room, so kindly conceded to 
her special requirements. For thirty mad and furious moments 
she anathematized the stupidity of publishers, the insolence of 
" readers," the undeserved humiliation that had befallen her. 

What to do? What to say? How to explain? She had 
boasted to every one she knew — and Lady Katherine's circle of 
friends had not been a small or unimportant circle — of this 
forthcoming book. Of how it would be the sensation of the 
publishing season; and here it was, back on her study table. 
Rejected! 

As the first red-hot fires of rage wore themselves out she began 
to wcmder how she was to explain such a catastrophe. What 
could she say to Lord Tantallion, to Maurice NetUeback (al- 
ready paving the way for " first reviews "), to any one who had 
heard ad nauseum of ''The Lonely ^tar" and its gifted 
author's anticipations? It was a veritable earthquake of hopes 
and triumphs. All had collapsed in that moment when she had 
realized that her book had found no favor in other eyes. Had 
failed even to secure a tentative offer that could palliate so 
shameful a blow. 

" I will go to him myself I I wiU insist that I see him; that 
I get from him the name of this — carrion! This so-called 
' reader,' who has the audacity to judge of genius as if it were 
a child's first effort at story-telling! " Thus she raged and 
declaimed, until a timid knock at the door startled her into 
what Robert Louis Stevenson acclaims '' a decency to be ob- 
served." Then she seized the offending packet and thrust it 
into a cupboard of the bookcase. No one must know — yet. 

"It'sl — Zoe. May I come in?" 

"No. Not this morning; I'm busy," she answered sharply. 

" We're to lunch at Richmond, and it's nearly twelve o'docL 
Lady Kadierine asked me to remind you." 

" Oh, yes; all right. Run away, I shall be ready! " 

With a strong effort she steadied her voice. She had for- 
gotten that luncheon party in the shock of the morning's catas- 
trq>he. But she ranembered it now, and remembered too that 
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it was a very special party, and that one of the guests would 
be Erich von EJirenberg. She must pull herself together. No 
one, least of all that delightful and appreciative young Baitm, 
must know of what had happened. 

She would have to rebuild on these first shattered foundations 
There must be other means, other methods. There were, for- 
tunately, hundreds of publishers in London. Well, the manu- 
script must find out one who would accept it She would have 
to take Lord Tantallion into her confidence; to implore his 
assistance, for there must be no second rejection. To that she 
made up her mind. The publication of the book should be 
paid for, so should its advertisements. She would throw herself 
on the old Earl's mercy and kindliness, and secure for this 
cherished offspring a place in the world, where so many inferior 
children of unworthy parents were hustling and fighting fcK* note 
and prominence. 

She schooled herself into quietude; she locked away her dis- 
dained treasure from pr3ning eyes, and then went to her bedroom 
to prepare for that drive to Richmond. 

Under other circumstances she would have enjoyed the drive 
as the fine car sped through street after street, over the bridge 
at Hammersmith, and past lanes and gardens rejoicing in ^rii^ 
sunshine. But to-day she was in no mood to ^oy anydiing. 
Under the plea of headache she sat silently beside Lady 
Katherine and, shrouded in her motor veil, brooded in sullen 
misery over this first set-back on the road she had marked out 
for herself. She composed endless letters to the insufiterabk 
publisher, and others " to be forwarded " to his reader. She 
indited explanations and protests of grief to Lord Tantallion. 
She wondered if she would be able to be her usual self to Erich 
von Ehrenberg, or if the new spring toilette she wore would 
distract attention from her troubled face. Neither grief nor 
anger were becoming to Diane. She needed color and en- 
thusiasm to give any charm to her singularly heavy features. 

Since she had lived in London she had become more than 
ever intolerant of feminine beauty and artifice. Yet, only 
Phrosa knew how many " Beauty Specialists '^ she had con- 
sulted, and what diversities of massage and electric treatment, 
of creams and powders and nostrums she had essayed as con- 
ducive to that despised possession. A week or two usually 
proved sufficient for disillusion, to the tune of many guineas in 
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the specialist's pocket and renewed disgust on the part of the 
poor spedalizer. 

The " rounded contours " did not appear; neither did the 
" rosy tints of restored youth," or the " delicate petal-like color- 
ing " so lavishly promised, so inevitably falsified. Her disposi- 
tion soured. She affected to despise what was unprocurable; a 
feminine mode of philosophy for which her sex is famous. 

To-day as she glanced at Zoe's flower-like face she consoled 
herself by the " only skin-deep " asset of beauty. Her charms 
were different; substantial, imposing, longer-lived. She im- 
pressed people and they remembered her. Zoe was a mere 
prattling child in comparison. But the uses of the prattling 
child are various and Diane had not lost sight of them. She 
had acquired a certain influence over Zoe, and by that influence 
she had hypnotized the weaker subject into obedience as well 
as admiration. Zoe had seen this imperious and wonderful 
Diane established, not only as a guest, but as an inmate of the 
Earl of Tantallion's London house. A special suite of rooms 
were at her disposal. Even Phrosa was a personage of im- 
portance. Luxury and comfort surrounded her; her will and 
desire were paramount. 

Zoe was amazed. She had accepted Diane's first invitation 
partly from curiosity, and specially because Marcia and Paul 
had thrown doubt on its reality. But for once Diane had 
boasted to some purpose. She was perfectly at home in Portman 
Square. She had liveried servants to answer her summons, to 
open doors, and call her ''taxis," and carry her parcels, and 
wait on her at meals. She had been taken by Lady Katherine 
to an excellent dressmaker, and attired with less regard to 
fashion than to individuality. They had boxes at the theaters 
instead of ordinary seats, and went to exclusive luncheons and 
dinners at fashionable restaurants, where every second person 
seemed to own a title, or possess some special distinction. Zoe 
had been bewildered by it all, but in her bewilderment she still 
upheld Diane as deserving of such good fortune. She was so 
clever, so brilliant, so self-assured. And wherever she went she 
was remarked and — remembered. 

On this special day while the March wind brought that 
enviable color to her dieeks and lent her the flower-like charm 
that Diane was secretly envying, she was thinking only of 
Diane. This luncheon party had been planned specially for 
her. Special people had been asked to meet her; the " brilliant 
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young Greek/' as she was called. Why? Zoe could ooly sup- 
pose that her personality was really far-reaching. That people 
admired her for her cleverness, and invited her in order to 
exploit it to their own friends or acquaintances. 

So things had gone on. 

For London life is like that. A series of widening circles 
starting from some apparently insignificant center, and stretch- 
ing further and further as one circle touches another into recog- 
nition of its advance. And London always craves novelty. It 
is not so particular as to the form such novelty takes as to the 
fact of its being really bizarre, or surprising. 

Possibly Lady KaUierine's circle of friends had found Diana 
Salvideros all of these. She was '* Greek," which was certainly 
novel; and a prospective author, which was also scnnething quite 
different from the usual debutante. So the circle took her up 
and promised wider and more brilliant triumphs for the forth- 
coming season. 

** How silent you both are I *' exclaimed Lady Katherine, as 
the car turned between the open gates of Bassendean Lodge and 
. sped towards the charming old house which meant their desti- 
nation. " Scarcely a word since we crossed the Park." 

'' I cannot talk in a wind; I hate dust! " said Diane crossly. 
She would have liked to have the car entirely instead of partly 
closed, but the delusive sunshine had biassed Lady Katherine*s 
orders. 

" And I was — thinking," said Zoe. 

The old lady laughed. " Girls are extraordinarily different 
nowadays from what they were in my time," she said. " But I 
hope your thoughts were as charming as the color they have given 
you. You look like a wild hedge-rose, in spite of all that 
black." 

For Zoe would not discard mourning. That discourtesy had 
been left for the " sorrowing mourner " who had knelt in veiled 
and shrouded grief beside the grave of the guardian she had so 
soon forgotten. 

Diane's sullen eyes swept the " hedge-rose " with disfavor. 
How absurd people were I It was always the outside appear- 
ance, the superficial charm that caught their attention. How- 
ever, she knew one man wise enough to look below mere surface 
values, and who could appreciate distinction and cleverness be- 
fore mere external beauty. 

The stimulating thought of that meeting so near at hand 
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dispelled her ill-temper of the morning. Besides, she could 
afford now to throw aside that humiliation: she had hit upon a 
scheme not only of revenge but of retaliation. 

Lady Bassendean, who was giving this luncheon party, was a 
baronet's widow, of ample means and good family, and with 
a craze for " celebrities." 

She preferred to catch them in early stages of significance; 
just a day or an hour sooner than the world at large could boast 
of. Being very kind-hearted and very enthusiastic, it is scarcely 
necessary to suggest that there were a good many ''little tin 
gods" among the recognized deities: a few lesser "jungle 
fowl " among the lions. But even a second-hand idol or a pas- 
sable wild hawk was preferable to the mere nobodies who 
crowded most drawing-rooms. She loved people who " did 
things," and who could talk of their doings, or would exploit 
their talents for the common or garden crowd she also collected 
as audience. Drum-beating was a recognized feature of Lady 
Bassendean's gatherings. The more noise the better. She did 
not object, and assuredly the guest could not, for chances were 
equal and her hospitality notable and her wines beyond re- 
proach. 

She had only met Diane once, but that the strange Greek girl 
had impressed her was now notified by this luncheon invitation 
to meet — there had followed a string of names. A Spanish 
violinist; a wonderful miniature painter; an embryo poet from 
Oxford who had written a play in blank verse, and an authoress 
of some celebrity whom she thought Diane ought to know. 

Diane fdt very little anxiety to meet this famous lady. Two 
stars could never shine with equal — fervor — in the hemisphere 
of letters. At least that was her opinion. That one star might 
differ from another in glory meant nothing, if the glory were not 
also significant of eclipse. 

They were shown into a room to remove their wraps. Diane 
always appreciated luncheon parties because one could retain 
one's hat, and she still favored floating veils. She surveyed her- 
self somewhat anxiously, fearing the mixture of dust and pow- 
der, yet unwilling to betray toilet secrets before an enviable pos- 
sessor of natural bloom and freshness. 

However a quiet comer and the useful screen of her veil en- 
abled her to resort to her vanity bag with good effect. Then 
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they were all shown into the long, low drawing-room, and greeted 
effusively by Lady Bassendean. Rapid introductions fdlowed 
for Diane and Zoe. Lady Katherine knew most of Ae people 
except the violinist, who was a new discovery, and the authortss, 
who was an old one, in her hostess's opinion, for she had beai 
at least three times to Bassendean Lodge. Her name was Alexia 
Quaile. As Diane looked at her she felt distinctly envious. 
For she was not only good-looking, but well dressed. 9ie car- 
ried none of the insignia of her calling in her appearance, save 
for a questioning directness of gaze, and an avoidance of super- 
ficial phrases. The few words that Diane murmured received 
only a bow, but at the same moment an eager voice exclaimed: 

" Am I — then forgotten, Fraulein Zalvideros? " and turning 
to Erich von Ehrenberg with a radiant smile Diane was able to 
ignore less important personages. 

They had not met since her arrival in town, although they 
had corresponded. Why — was not quite clear to Diane — only 
Ehrenberg had written of imperative demands on his time, and 
had seemed to travel about England and even Scotland on 
private business of an uncommunicable nature. In her delight 
at meeting him, Diane had overlooked the approach of yet an- 
other guest. She was recalled from her negligence by a familiar 
voice. 

"How do you do, Miss Salvideros? What a surprise to 
meet you here." 

Diane was face to face with Flora Macpherson. Her cm 
astonishment was equally great, but she shook hands with a fair 
show of cordiality. 

" Are you then a friend of the Lady Bassendean ? " she in- 
quired. 

" We're very old friends. I'm staying with her. I often nm 
over from Scotland to have a little turn of the season. But this 
occasion is of course connected with — coming events." 

u Yr^ ^^ ^^^ married — yet? " asked Diane. 
No: I'm still clinging to liberty. But only for another two 
months. I'm to be married in June. Are you sta3ring in Lon- 
don? I suppose so, or you wouldn't be here." 

"I am staying at Lord Tantallion's mansion, in Portman 
Square, said Diane impressively. 

u v"^ *i ^^rVs away — on the Riviera ! " 
Yes. But he invited me to make his house my hoiae, and 
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Lady Katfaerine Lamboume is my hostess. She is a cousin of 
Lord Tantallion's." 

'' Oh! " said Flora, doubtfully. It seemed an odd arrange- 
ment. It bore even stranger significance when Diane introduced 
Zoe Wycherley to her, as *' my friend, Lord Tantallion's grand- 
daughter.^' 

" The Greek tragedy-queen has evidently wormed her away 
into my Lord's good graces," she thought, and turned her atten- 
ti(Hi to Zoe in the hope of some elucidation of the puzzle. 

She had of course read of the Professor's death and had some- 
times wondered whether it would make any difference to Diane. 
However, there was no time to put any question, for luncheon 
was announced, and they were too widely separated at the table 
for further communication. 

Diane had contrived to sit next to Ehrenberg. That was what 
she had planned, and she successfully accomplished it. It was 
not what her hostess had intended, but a hint to that effect was 
ignored. Diane was not likely to sacrifice an inclination of her 
own for any one's convenience. She plunged into a heady 
stream of talk as soon as they were seated. All she had done, 
seen, thought, and planned since she came to London was re- 
tailed and exaggerated in her usual fashion. 

A question of his that she dreaded, but had prepared to an- • 
swer, fell at last on her ears, and unfortunately, on a decisive 
pause in the general conversation. 

" And the book, gnddiges Frdulein, the wonderful book, what 
then of it? Has it been published, or is it on ze way of that 
road to fame and fortune? " 

The rival authoress pricked attentive ears. She was not far 
from Diane, and leant forward the better to hear her reply. 

*' I have not yet made up my mind as to whom I select for a 
publisher," was what she heard. " I am particular, Herr 
Baron. I do not choose that my work and my name shall be 
associated with commonplace works and — names. Besides — 
(she lowered her voice with some nervousness of Zoe's proximity) 
it has but just come from the typist's. The first time I found it 
so incorrect, I had to have portions re-done. But there is no 
need for haste, Herr Baron. I wish not to have my book appear 
in the regular ' publishing season,' as one calls it, among dozens 
of other books which claim attention." 

So she carried off the situation, and disconcerted Miss Alexia 
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Quaile, whose forthcomiBg novel was to appear in the spring 
publishing season, and would be, as Diane said, one of many 
which the trade exploited and expected at a given period. 

The " Herr Baron " looked surprised, but he only gave veot 
to that enigmatic and all-expressive, " So," which for his coun- 
tryman is so useful and non-committing a rejoinder. 



The lundieon lasted long and seemed a gay and talkative 
affair. Afterwards they all returned to the drawing-room, to 
listen to the violinist's playing of Brahms' Hungarian Dances. 

Diane had not heard any really good violin playing. But 
she failed to appreciate that of the young Spaniard. Besides, 
she had to keep perfectly silent, and that was an annoyance. 
She grew more restless, every moment. " I like not this,*' she 
whispered to Ehrenberg. ** Is it that we could go scme^irtiere 
where one could talk; into that conservatory, for instance? " 

Ehrenberg, who was as ignorant of English customs as her- 
self, agreed that they might do this, and in the next pause he 
and Diane slipped out and settled themselves in the conserva- 
tory, to the amazement of their hostess, and the envy of sundry 
bored individuals who did not appreciate the role of listeners. 

However Lady Bassendean wanted Ehrenberg to play next 
land hunted him out from his. retreat, greatly to Diane's annoy- 
ance. 

'' And you, Miss Salvideros, you must not hide yourself awaj. 
I was in hopes that you and Alexia Quaile would have much in 
common. She could give you some valuable hints. We are all 
looking forward to her new book next month. Yettley's are 
publishing it. Possibly she might give you an introductioo. 
She has been with them a long time, and I believe they are con- 
sidered the best publishing house in London." 

Diane had to rise from her seat, as Ehrenberg had done so, 
but she greatly resented her officious hostess's intrusion. 

** I thank you," she said coldly, " but I do not desire any 
introduction to a publisher. And to the house of Yettley least 
of all. His authors seem to me of a very inferior dass. I — 
shall make my own choice, and my own arrangements." 

Lady Bassendean looked somewhat surprised. But she had 
been told that Diane was a " genius," and geniuses were of 
course privileged to be rude. 

"Oh — I beg your pardon for suggesting. I only 
thought " ^ ^ 
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*' I am sure you meant kindly, madame, but my good friend 
Lord Tantallion takes all business responsibilities off my shoul- 
ders, and when he returns, next week, I shall select my pub- 
Usher." 

*' Is Lord Tantallion coming back next week? I thought not 
till May. At least Lady Katherine said so." 

" He comes earlier this year — on my account," said the men- 
dacious Greek. " And now, if you permit, madame, I should 
like to listen to my friend Baron von Ehrenberg's playing. I 
admire the piano very much more than the viol^." 

" Oh, of course! Pray come in." 

She led the way through pahns and ferns and basket chairs 
back to the other room, puzzled and confused in her mind as to 
what sort of hybrid celebrity she had got hold of on this occasion. 

" Such an extraordinary girl ! I don't know whether she is 
very rude, or merely ignorant of English manners and customs," 
she said to Alexia Quaile. '* And. when I suggested Yettley's as 
publishers she seemed quite contemptuous." ^ 

" I wonder whom she will go to? " said the rival authoress. 
** She can't know who are the best publishers, or she would have 
rushed to Yettley's. It's quite an honor if they bring out a new 
writer. It shows promise, as well as — anticipation." 

" Perhaps — if you would talk to her," suggested Lady Bas- 
sendean. " She is decidedly original, and Lady Katherine tells 
me that the Earl considers her quite a genius." 

*' Has she done anything yet; publi^ed anything? " 

" Only some essays in the Satellite, 1 read them when they 
were appearing. I thought them very brilliant." 

Established success looked doubtfully over to where anticipa- 
tory fame sat sullen and alone; gloomy eyes fixed on the figure 
at the piano; resentment still burning in her heart because in 
this accomplishment he so far excelled herself that she had never 
dared to play before him. 

If only Paul had not — specialized — on Rachmaninoff. 

Ehrenberg played a Chopin mazurka, and then at fresh en- 
treaties the same composer's brilliant valse in A flat Major. It 
was just the playing for such an audience, and at the conclusion 
he was surrounded and praised and detained while Diane sul- 
lenly accepted Miss Alexia Quaile as a substitute and was 
obliged to listen to eulogies on Messrs. Yettleys' generosity and 
kindliness to budding talent; their quick appreciation of any- 
thing promising in what was submitted to them. This was gall 
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and woimwood indeed! Aiiytliing promising. Judged by that 
standard there had not been even promise in this first book of 
hers. Nothing that could have suggested an o£fer of accept- 
ance, even without question of terms. The insult hit sharply, 
although Alexia Quaile had no idea of pointing an attack. She 
was far above any petty jealousies of possible rivals. She had 
won her spurs in the field of enterprise, had made that desirable 
thing, ** a good selling name," and was considered a safe sub- 
ject by reviewers who had learnt her standard, and simply main- 
tained it by unchanging praise. 

The more she talked the more enraged grew her sullen listener. 
Yet, in a way, Diane was storing up all this information for 
future use. When at last she took up her own parable she did 
so with a trite summary of her companion's good intentions that 
annihilated any further effort. 

" You no doubt look upon me as a tyro in the art of literature, 
and you kindly strive to make things clear to me. But I assure 
you — it is unnecessary. I am well aware of the humbug and 
farce that concerns the whole business of publishing. Also the 
' wire pulling,' so called, that makes for the review of pt^xilar- 
ity. Such things do not appeal to me. Far different will be 
my methods. The publisher I choose will be honored and up- 
raised by my work. It is I — who make his name, not he 
mine I " 

She rose, and swept off to where Erich von Ehrenberg was 
standing. She wanted to ask him to dinner the following nigfat. 

Alexia Quaile sat by an empty chair, stupefied and amazed. 

''Is she mad," she thought, ''to talk like that? I nevo* 
heard such bombast in my life! That an author, even the 
est genius, can make a publisher's name I What next ? '^ 



II 

THAT evening Diane wrote to Lord Tantallion. She 
begged him to return at an earlier date, painting spring 
as an established resident instead of a passing visitor. 
She did noc say that her book had been rejected; only that the 
offer she received did not come up to her expectations and there- 
fore she was making new plans. 

" Plans, dear milord, in" which I greatly desire your advice 
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and help," she added. '' For I should like to introduce my book 
to the world in a novel and original manner. It is difficult to 
explain in a letter. I long so inexpressibly for your own com- 
forting presence, your strong common-sense, your advice, always 
to me so helpful." 

The letter was signed, sealed, and dispatched, and then Diane 
felt better. Her fury of the morning had in some degree abated, 
but not her intention of personally visiting this insolent publisher 
and acquainting him with her opinion. As for the rejection of 
her manuscript she resolved to keep that a secret. The footman 
who had brought up the parcel would not have known what it 
was. And it should remain locked up in that cupboard until 
her new plan was formulated. 

Before she dressed for dinner she spent nearly an hour perus- 
ing the pages of a publication that gave the names and addresses 
of all the publishing houses in London and America. The re- 
sult of her search was a good deal of confusion. Finally she 
wrote down one name and address, picked out by reason of " re- 
cent establishment." '^ I like his name," she said to herself. 
'' It is more romantic than the others. Besides, the bodes on 
his list are quite unlike those of the mere publishers of novels by 
ordinary authors. That is what I wish. To be with some one 
in whose list I shall stand out as unique. Not a mere name 
crowded on to a string of other names." 

She threw herself back in the low, luxurious chair by the fire 
and closed her eyes in a blissful reverie of intentions. 

This time she would secure herself against such a contretemps 
as had distinguished her first effort. 

The abrupt entrance of Phrosa disturbed her dreams of fame. 

" Do you know the time, Diane? You have scarcely twenty 
minutes for your toilette, and miladi has some friends to dinner 
to-night." 

Diane sat up, rather cross and impatient. " Oh, this eternal 
dressing and undressing to dress again! " she exclaimed, 
** How it bores me. One never seems to rest, or to be left in 
I" 

She rose however, and went to her dressing-room, which was 
on the same floor. 

"Give me a tea-gown. That lace and orange affair of 
Madame Kolonski," she said, as Phrosa began the business of 
unhooking and unbuttoning which stood for preliminaries. 

Then ^e seated herself before the mirror, and gave an im- 
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patient sigh* " My hair! What has it then? It is &e motor- 
ing to-day. All wind and dust; and Lady Katherine waaii 
have the car open. What can you do, Phrosa! There is so 
little time." 

'' I will haste, if you will but sit still, Diane." 

For a wonder Diane did so. She knew what Phrosa could 
accomplish, if she chose. In silence she sat and watched the 
clever fingers brushing dusty tangles into soft luster, buflding 
up strands and plaits into a coiffure which few could have 
accomplished. "There — you have never looked better! " she 
exclaimed. " And now, for the * make up.' " 

Diane closed her eyes and leant back, while her face and neck 
were creamed and powdered. 

" So it is that you have your book sent back," remarked 
Phrosa suddenly. 

Diane sprang up as if stung. Her eyes flashed at the im- 
passive face. 

" How — do you know? " she demanded. 

** I saw that it arrives," said Phrosa. " I am passing through 
the hall and the footman asks me if he should take it to your 
study. I could see that it is the manuscript you sent off. Thert 
is the publisher's name upon the parcel." 

" Yes, it came back, but only for me to make some alterations 
as to length and structure," said Diane, recovering herself. '' I 
am not inclined to do so. I have another plan for it. But there 
is no need for you to say anything about it, Phrosa." 

" I do not ever speak of your affairs to others, Diane," was 
the answer, and the subject dropped. 

Phrosa did not feel called upon to remind her mistress that 
there was such a thing as a waste-paper basket in her study 
or to state that in tidying the room she had found an envelope 
crushed and half-torn lying at the side of that basket. Diane's 
aim was not always sure, and letters often dr(^ped to right or 
left of that receptacle. Phrosa had picked up this envelope and 
noted the name of the same publishing house as had distin- 
guished the parcel. She read the brief contents, and then 
bought better of their destination. She smoothed out the crum- 
pled sheet and put it with the packet, wondering when Diane 
would communicate tfie effects of this first set-back on her lit- 
erary journey. 

Well as she knew that imperious mistress of hers, she was 
somewhat taken aback by the cool lie that gave explanation of 
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what must liave been unexpected and humiliating. She did not 
say any mcnre, only finished that rapid toilette, and saw Diane 
depSLTt in a strangely ruffled mood. Why had not Lady Kath- 
arine said people were coming to dinner, and who they were? 
Possibly no one of any use or interest to herself »/ 

In that she was wrong, for the first person she saw as she 
entered the small drawing-room (the larger reception-rooms were 
not yet opened) was Eric£ von Ehrenberg. 

She started; wondering confusedly if he had mistaken the 
date. He soon explained matters as he came forward with eager 
greeting. "Ah, gnadiges Fraulein, there has been a little — 
what one says — of contretemps in our affairs. I tell Lady 
Katherine by wire that I have made an error of date. It is 
that to-morrow I am engaged — of importance — not to-night. 
She replies also by wire: ' Then kom to-night.' So I kom. I 
hope it is not of displeasure to you? " 

Diane's thoughts flashed back to the selection of that tea- 
gown. It was a fortunate choice. 

" Of course not," she said hurriedly. " I am only pleased 
that you could come — at any time." 

She glanced round at the half dozen or so of Lady Katherine's 
** frumps," and congratulated herself that she would not be so 
bored as she might have been. When introductions were over 
she* whispered hurriedly to her hostess: " I know not if you 
have arranged for the ' going in,' but I wish to have the Herr 
Baron von Ehrenberg for my escort. We are old friends; we 
have not for long met one another." 

Lady Katherine glanced round the room. " He was to take 
in Mrs. Dearwell — General Dearwell's wife — and the Gen- 
eral was to take you." 

"You must change our places," said Diane coolly. And 
without further apology she returned to Ehrenberg and informed 
him he was to take her down to dinner. 

It devolved upon Zoe to smooth troubled waters and rearrange 
Lady Katherine's list, for that placid personage was easily dis- 
quieted and she had a wholesome terror of Diane. 

Having secured her own way Diane was all smiles and sweet- 
ness to &e young Baron. She was a little surprised however 
when she told him that he ought to have taken in Mrs. General 
Dearwell that he should say : ''Ah — zat I was hoping for," in- 
stead of congratulating himself on such a change of partners. 
But Ehrenberg recognized the slip and tried to turn its meaning 
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by ezplainmg that he was hoping to secure seme mflitaij iafor- 
matioQ from that lady. 

'* But, no matter: I shall speak to her later," he added. 
'' And now, gnddiges Frdulein, I await for some news of your 
literary preoccupations. Is it you still write for that paper? 
I — I do not recall its name." 

" The SateUUe? No. I do not write for it at present I 
have not thought of any special subjects. Besides, in LondoQ 
I find so little time for work." 

" But ze book, it is finished, and on to the road of publica- 
tion, I suppose? " 

'* On the way — yes. But many things have still to be set- 
tled. And Lord Tantallion wishes to be here before I sign any 
formal agreement for its disposal. I can well wait, you see. I 
am not one of those unfortunate ' slingers-of-ink,' as they are 
called, who must write to publish — or starve." 

" HimtneU No. I cannot even suppose that one so brilliant 
and ackomplished as you, Fraulein Zalvideros, could find herself 
in zuch a predicament. But to resume — I mean return — you 
haf said you had no subject for use of the SateUite. Sapposc 
zat I give you one." 

" You? " 

" But yes — why not? Could you not write of the world's 
friendliness of present times? The attitude of Europe, so dis- 
tinguished by an aspect of affairs general and economic? Ze 
so wonderful advance of Germany in the diplomacy of events? 
Her power and greatness; her colonies; her culture? It is as if 
she were ze great educational head of the nations. And widi 
what a generosity she offers her great powers of moral and sci- 
entific truths! Surely, zis would be a great subject, and I could 
give you much more details if you would them make use of." 

Diane was impressed. Evidently he considered her an able 
exponent of information, and the fact of a common interest in 
what she wrote would draw them into closer bonds of friendship. 

"I — I will think over what you have said," she answered at 
last. " I confess I know little of Germany, nor could I write 
about it as you suggest without a great deal of — of informa- 
tion." 

" Oh, I could zat supply! " was the eager response. "You 
see, gnddiges Fraulein, this kontry is what one must call pig- 
headed. It is wrapped up so for itself zat it neither tixxibles 
nor cares for what are doing ze ozzer nation. Germany — she 
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is not so. She is alert: she is farseeing. One does not realize 
how great and how wonderful she is until one has kompared 
her with those ozzer nations. I can you supply with books of 
all sorts, or with a direct information that should be dictated, 
and zat you could put into your own so-glorious words, as when 
you wrote of your own kontry." 

Diane's eyes sparkled. To be associated with him in any- 
thing was bribe sufficient to induce her to carry out the sugges- 
tion. He had spoken of " dictation." That meant he would be 
at her side, speaking as she wrote; that a new and more fascinat- 
ing intimacy would spring up. But she did not wish to appear 
too eager. She therefore temporized. Her objections only in- 
cited Ehrenberg to greater ventures. It was necessary that some 
influential English paper should be the vehicle of Germany's 
opinions. The mission had been entrusted to him. The very 
fact of his presence to-night was not the accident he had led 
Diane to suppose. It had been brought about by information 
that a persona grata of the War Office was to be there, and he 
wished to meet that personage. Already he waited impatiently 
the signal for the ladies to retire. That would mean his oppor- 
tunity. 

However, he had not been idle during that waiting period. 
He had long since taken the measure of the egotistical young 
Greek, and saw at his hand a tool to be used in the one great 
purpose that was inspiring all the sons and daughters of the 
Fatherland. Germany's increased greatness. Germany's over- 
ruling power. 

FrcHn childhood onward he had heard it declaimed and prog^ 
nosticated. Of late he knew there were signs of a great move- 
ment at hand. Of something whose thunderclap of warning 
would startle a sleeping world, and call to life energies and en- 
mities as yet undreamt of. No effort, no pains, no strategies 
were to be spared in the great task set to a devoted patriotism. 
Many single threads go to the weaving of a spider's web ere it 
is strong enough to enmesh the victims of its greedy maw. In 
like manner the millions of scattered or congregated units neces- 
sary for an Empire's web of aggrandizement were being spun 
into the mesh of her schemes, and directed in the methods of her 
treacheries. 

None of those useful units were trusted wholly, even by those 
who employed them. Blind devotion to an ostensible Cause 
was cloaked as diligent loyalty was doaked. The Cause would 
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be explained at the proper moment. Meanwhile the mysteries 
of " The Day " were whispered and applauded. Erich von 
Ehrenberg both whispered and applauded them. He knew he 
had been sent to Ekigland for other reasons than the mere 
familiarizing himself with the language, but those reasons were 
not given — as yet. His instructions came by devious routes 
and methods, claiming always military attention, unquestioning 
obedience. 

He talked eagerly and rapidly for some moments, and for once 
Diane listened without interrupting. One or two of the guests 
noticed how absorbed these two young foreigners were in each 
other's conversation. Zoe for one, and General Dearwell fat 
another. It happened he had recently come from South Africa, 
and rumors were rife there of coming trouble. The open in- 
solence of German magnates and German business autocrats ^as 
rousing attention. The military element both at home and 
abroad could not be blind to such signs and omens. It was not 
policy to speak openly of them, but in clubs and mess-rooms, as 
well as in political circles, a sense of uneasiness was evident 

" What's up? " " What does Germany mean? " was an oft- 
asked question. It was answered according to the feelings or 
wishes of the responder. But warnings were uttered more or 
less seriously. The '^ Look-out Man " was advised to be at his 
post. Meanwhile in social and private circles the Ehrenbergs 
of an unsuspected Secret Service pried and bribed, and stde 
every sort of information that their country desired. No law of 
honor is greater to the German than the command of his superior 
officer. From whom that superior officer obtains his commands 
is a secret to those under him. 

The Web was of enormous extent and of daily increasing 
strength. Even those who helped the Master Spider in his 
task never guessed how wide or how strong that gigantic fabric 
really was. That they were employed in its spinning was honor 
enough. " Any means to an end " was the motto of this service, 
and Erich von Ehrenberg, although of noble birth and knightly 
heritage, thought no shame of entrapping a woman's aid by gross 
flattery, or of playing on her ignorance for his own purpose 
thereafter. 

All too soon for Diane's enjoyment came the signal to retire. 
Ehrenberg murmured regrets, but pressed her hand, as it — acci- 
dentally — rested on the back of his chair. " I shall rejoin you 
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soon/' was what he whispered, and Diane's heart gave a quick 
throb of exultation at the words. 

On any other occasion she would have retired to her own 
study, leaving Lady Katherine to explain the eccentricities of 
genius, but to-night all was different. 

Zoe came up and sat beside her when they reached the draw^ 
ing-roooL 

" You look quite radiant, Diane," she said. " I'm sure 
youVe enjoyed your afternoon and evening." 

" I have had congenial company," she answered. " It is al- 
ways a pleasure to me to meet some one who is well-informed and 
witii intellectual tastes." 

" Germans go in for reading more than we do, I think," said 
Zoe. " But what I came to say was that Marcia wishes me to 
go back to her to-morrow. Paul .is coming up." 

" Oh — Paul ! " sneered Diane. " Does he then at last come 
to any conclusion of those business affairs of my late guardian? 
It is time, one would say." 

" I don't know. He has not written to me." 

" Why is it that Marcia commands your presence? " 

" Oh, my dear Diane — not commands. She only says it ifi 
better for me to be with her while Paul is in town." 

" How long does he remain? " 

" I don't know. The letter was very brief." 

Diane's thoughts flew to her recently dispatched message to 
the Earl. If he did return soon then Zoe must be out of the 
house. She had not hinted at her presence as an uninvited 
guest. 

" It is, of course, for you do decide, my dear Zoe," she said. 
"Marcia has always seemed to control and to direct you. 
I — have only my poor little daim of affection to offer." 

" Do you intend — I mean has Lord Tantallion said anything 
about your staying on here? " asked Zoe nervously. 

*' One does not question an honored guest. His house is open 
to me as long as I wish to make use of it." 
And — how long — will that be?" 

I cannot at present say. Certainly for the season, possibly 
for longer. Ah — here is the coffee ! " 

Zoe took the hint and moved away. Diane's perfect sense 
of being at home in this great mansion was still a mystery to 
her. Lady Katherine could not explain it, except as a whim of 
her noble relative's, which increasing acquaintance with his guest 
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scarcdy justified. This overbearing, egotistical, presuming 
young person was not a congenial companion in any sense of die 
word, nor could she boast of personal attractions, or fasdnatioQ 
that might have blinded the queer old aristocrat to her want of 
breeding, her absolute intolerance of other people's (pinions or 
wishes. But nevertheless Lord Tantallion had decreed she was 
to have her own rooms, her own attendant: a motor-car had 
been hired for the season, and she was treated as if she were mis- 
tress of the house. When Zoe had been brought here Lady 
Katherine for the first time tried to look upon Diane as a gen- 
erous intermediary, and to see some purpose in her influence ofver 
the Earl. But, to her surprise, Diane begged her to say nothing 
of the occurrence when writing. ** It must be for me to explain 
to milord in my own time," she added.. " Until then — a secret 
of ourselves." 

So more puzzled than ever Lady Katherine accepted 2te on 
her own merits, and acknowledged a decided preference. If 
Lord Tantallion had only placed his charming young grand- 
daughter in Diane's position there would have been some sense 
in Ihe arrangement. As it was — well, she could only si^ and 
give it up, being one of those placid, sweet-souled women 
specially created, one would think, to be over-ruled by stronger 
wills. 

It seemed to Diane that the men lingered an unusually long 
time over their wine, considering that there was no ostensible 
host to the party. However, they came in at last. To her joy 
Ehrenberg made straight for where she was sitting in the proud 
isolation she usually affected when guests were not to her liking. 

'* I regret I must soon close zis too delightful evening," be 
said, somewhat hurriedly. " 1 haf to meet some one important 
at the German Athenaeum Club. But before I take my leave of 
you, gnddiges FrduLein, I gif to you my carte of address. You 
can write to me there to appoint a time for our sudjested inter- 
views on German influences.'' 

He handed her his card. Diane looked at it with a sense of 
new interest in life. It would not be long before that " sud- 
jested " interview took place. 

" Must you really go so soon ? " she asked, with evident dis- 
appointment. " I thought you might — play for us? " 

That was not what she had meant to say, but it slip^>ed out 
as a less personal plea than her own desiie for further con- 
versations. 
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" To play for — you, gnddiges Frdulein, would have been in- 
deed a pleasure, but alasl I am not quite my own master, 
and I must take my so-regretful farewell. But not for long. 
We are now in ze same latitudes, zo to say, and I shall hope 
soon that we meet again." She gave him her hand, and received 
the usual *' dick," the stiff bow, the formal touch of his lips. 
Then he moved away to take leave of his hostess, and Diane 
was conscious of a strange blank in the room. 

A voice at her elbow roused her at last. She glanced up and 
saw the stout figure and sun-bronzed face of the old General. 

" I have been wishing for a word with you. Miss. Salvideros," 
he said, ** because Lady Katherine had informed me that we 
were to be neighbors at dinner. However, we old fellows have 
no chance with your young spruce foreigners. A very nice fel- 
low, though, that Prussian. Can't quite make out what he's 
doing over here. I thought German officers had always to be 
with their regiments." 

'* I understood that the Baron von Ehrenberg was not in the 
regular army. I mean after his military training. But of 
course I am ignorant of such details." 

'' And quite right. Why should women bother their heads 
about business matters? And your head, Miss Salvideros, is, 
I am told, of a very special order of merit. I confess I felt a 
little alarmed at meeting a real authoress. Lady Katherine 
has so labeled you. May I ask the name of your book — or is 
it books?" 

" Book — as yet," answered Diane. " And it is not, how 
you say, on the market. But soon — perhaps one, two months, 
it will appear." 

" Ah, I must look out for it. Mudie's of course will have it. 
And 111 tell my club librarian. Always well to have plenty 
irons in the fire, eh, Miss Salvideros? By the way, what is the 
title? I must make a note of it." 

Diane told him, and saw it duly inscribed on a shirt-cuff. He 
had taken the chair by her side, and seemed inclined to remain. 
As he again referred to Ehrenberg, Diane found his presence 
excusable. " A damned clever fellow, that young German. 
And so interested in our South African colonies. As I've re- 
cently come from there I was able to tell him a thing or two. He 
to have some queer views, though. Thought small states 



of no use. Talked of a Universal Europe, whatever that meant. 
But he'd no sense of humor; no German has. A ponderous 
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race, slow-brained, heavy; more at home with philosophy and 
the science of reasoning things out than more important matters.'* 

" I think from what I have heard, that the Germans are a 
most learned, and remarkable people, interposed Diane, jealous 
of her special hero. 

" Oh, yes, that's their estimate of themselves. Trdtskee, 
Neitskee, and Deutchkee," he said, laughing. " That's what we 
call them when they start their Supennan nonsense at us ! Can*t 
stand that, you know, my dear young lady," 

" What is he — that Superman ? " inquired Diane. " My 
friend, the Baron, has not spoken of him." 

" Not to you, I suppose. He tried it on us, after dinner; 
such a good dinner too. One thing he said and we laughed at^ 
was that the Germans are more reasonable than the French, and 
freer than the British. Absurd, you know! Free? Why, the 
German is the most law-ridden hide-bound creature in the scale 
of civilization. Can't call their — well, I was going to say — 
wives, but let's say heads, their own. It's a fact. JIf tut ask 
permission to marry; must live where and how the governing 
power decides; must be ruled, taxed, questicmed, spied on, re- 
ported, interfered with, from the hour of birth to the day of 
death! Free? Well, let us hope one day the bandage will 
fall from their eyes, poor souls, and they'll see for themselves 
what they've put up with ever since they became a military 
nation." 

" You do not seem to approve them? " 

" Met too many, my dear young lady. Seen too much of 
their * discipline ' when they've colonized an imfortunate country 
or — annexed it. Bom tyrants; boastful, blood-thirsty, and 
unscrupulous. They hate 'em in South Africa, and the East 
Coast too. You see they want to run every country on the lines 
of their own. It doesn't do. The bom German may like dis- 
cipline, even as he likes his sausage and his Sauer Kraut, but 
any nation that has enjoyed freedom or known civilized rulers 
can't stand the ' iron fist ' business. But this is dull sort of talk 
for you. I believe I was asked to bring you over for bridge. 
Do you play? " 

" I have played — sometimes. Lady Katherine is devoted 
to the game. She has taught me. But I do not wish to play. 
I would rather hear you talk. Tell me same more of — of your 
travels in those Gennan Colonies." 

And flattered by the request and her manifest interest, Oie 
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old General sat on and told her all that he had withheld from 
Ehrenberg, and that Ehrenberg desired to know. 

For Goieral Dearwell, like many of his race and profession, 
estimated women by a standard of his own. Unfortunately 
that standard did not apply to Diana Salvideros. 



Ill 

DIANE awoke next morning to an interesting schedule of 
plans. She had sketched them out in her mind before 
going to sleep. 

In the first place she intended to call on the house of Yetiley, 
and demand to see its head, and ascertain from him the name of 
that insolent adviser on her merits as an author. 

That would occupy her morning. In the afternoon she would 
take Zoe back to Kensington in the car and then drive on to 
the London offices of the SateUUe, in order to look up Maurice 
J. Nettleback. After that she would rest and smoke till dinner- 
time. There would be nothing to look forward to after that, 
not even Zoe to break the monotony of the situation. 

She lay back among her pillows waiting Phrosa's arrival with 
her coffee and letters. She still eschewed tea, save at " five 
o'docks," when for form's sake she had to accept it. She 
pictured that interview with the publisher in many and varied 
colors, the flaming red of her own outraged dignity pre- 
dominating over all others. Possibly he would be overwhelmed 
with r^ret when he learnt from her own lips what a treasure 
he had lost; the influence that would have been brought to 
bear upon this first-fledged offspring of her brain. 

'* I am not sure that my Lord Tantallion could not have 
secured for him a title — one day," she told herself, " if he had 
ooDtinued as my publisher, and had the goodwill of the SateUUe 
for his advertisements and reviews. Well, that is his loss. He 
has only himself to blame." 

There were not many letters this morning. But one was from 
Paul Wycherley. She read that first. It was written from an 
hotel in Bemers Street, where he had put up as central for his 
business affairs. He wrote very formaily. 
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Dear Miss Salvideros. 

You may have been wondering why I have not acquainted you with 
matters concerning my father's will and property. I regret to say that 
there is little to commimicate even now. 

Financially, matters are worse than I feared. This property in Somer- 
set is up for sale, but as yet no decent offer has been made for it. For 
the girls' sakes I have delayed the finality of a public auction. It mi^t 
mean a loss. I have to see some London business men, and will thai 
communicate with you again. Meanwhile, I inclose the usual quarterly 
cheque that my father has been allowing you. 

Yours truly, 

Paul Wtcheslet. 

Diane tossed the letter aside contemptuously, but her fingers 
clutched the cheque. Small enough the amount, and some of it 
must go to still the clamors of Madame Kolonski, who alwa>'S 
stipulated " so much for cash." Cash being construed as pay- 
ment within a month. 

Diane had expected that she would receive a sum in advana 
the moment her book was accepted. It was something of a 
blow to find that rejection and delay had been all it had secured 
as yet. 

She remembered her letter to Lord Tantallion. " I wish I 
had asked him to telegraph," she muttered impatiently. "If 
I knew he would consent to my present plan I could set about 
it at once. I might call on Mr. Ambrose Pampelune this veiy 
day. I wonder is he French, this publisher? It is an odd 
name, that. But I like it, for it is unusual, and those books of 
his list are also not of the usual." 

She was right. So unusual and so distinctive were the 
Pampelune publications that many of them had been banned 
by the libraries and were only printed for a limited circulatioD. 
However, the name had attracted Diane, and also the appearance 
of one or two of the books which she had seen in shop windows. 
They usually had highly colored and — peculiar — covers 
(paper), but they startled the passer-by into attention: often 
into purchase. 

The rest of Diane's correspondence was of no importance. 
There were several bills, and she began to think London very 
expensive. All the more did she long for Lord Tantallion's 
return. He would alter ever3rthing. Exactly what she meant 
by that she did not pause to consider. She rose and had her 
bath, and made a leisurely toilette, with due regard to a hat 
and furs that should proclaim her " distinguished." 

'^oe came in for a few moments, but Diane would not tell 
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her where she was going. She said she would be home for 
luncheon, and arranged to drive Zoe over to Marcia's in the 
afternoon. 

" You might come in for a few moments," said Zoe. '' It is 
her At Home day. Perhaps Paul will be there." 

" That," said Diane haughtily, " is more of an inducement 
to you than to me. Still, I remember that I owe to Marcia a 
visit of return, so I may look in, as you suggest." 

Then she dismissed her little satellite, and taking up her 
gloves and muff, she swept down to the waiting motor-car. 

The London streets were full and busy. Bright sunshine and 
cdd wind gave pleasant stimulus to the air. Wrapped in her 
furs (which were as yet unpaid for) Diane gazed complacently 
around her. 

The publishing house to which she was bound lay in that 
unfashionable district between the Strand and the City, sacred 
to ink-slingers and the affairs of journalism. She gazed curi- 
ously at the tall buildings, and crowded thoroughfares. It was 
all so different frcnn the West End, or the fa^ionable south- 
west region which, as yet, circumscribed her own and Lady 
Katherine's driving area. 

The car at last drew up before an imposing pile of buildings, 
and the footman came to the door. Diane saw no use in pos- 
sessing flunkeys if you did not let the world at large see that 
you possessed them. 

She went up the steps and found herself in an office, where 
a number of clerks were busily employed over ledgers and desks. 
One came forward and asked her business. She stated it was 
with the head of the firm. 

" Have you an appointment? " 

'' No. But you can take to him my card." 

" Mr. Yettley, senior, never sees any one without an appoint- 
ment," said the derk. 

Diane brought forth her usual weapons of assurance. 

'' He will see me, if you take up that card, and say I demand 
an interview, personally." 

The derk stared. He was young, and unaccustomed to such 
rnmmanHing orders from visitors to the great publishing house. 
As a rule applicants were highly nervous. Even the " popular " 
author had never come without an appointment. He looked 
doubtfully at the card. It explained nothing to him. The ad- 
dress was fashionable enough, but plenty of Yettley's authors 
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had fashionable addresses. They numbered dukes, and mili- 
tary officials, and ladies of title among their diversified cUentHe, 

*' Will you take a seat, and 111 inquire," he said at last 

Diane in sulky dignity did so. She was not even shown into 
the waiting-room set apart for expected clients. After some 
moments the young derk returned. " Mr. Yettley, senior, can- 
not possibly see you this morning, madam, but Mr. Frank 
Yettley, his son, can give you a few moments, otherwise you must 
write and make an appointment." 

Diane's anger was now almost at flood tide. The insolence 
of these "tradesmen." She considered publishers only as a 
sort of shopkeepers. 

" I will see the son," she exclaimed. " It is new to fn^ to be 
treated as a servant who applies for a situation instead of as 
a lady and a person of importance, who is conferring an honor! " 

Her loud strident voice attracted the attention of the odier 
clerks. 

They all looked up, but unfortunately Diane's figure was 
neither so imposing nor so dignified as her words. There were 
some rude remarks and unflattering comparisons as she swept 
through the passage, and up a flight of stairs to a door marked 
" Francis Yettley, Junior." Here the clerk knocked, and then 
opened the door and stood aside for Diane to enter. 

A fair-haired young man with a sallow face and retreating 
forehead looked up from a pile of letters spread before him. 
He bowed stiffly and pointed to a chair. 

" I hear you wish to see me. I have not the pleasure of 
knowing your name? " 

" If that is so, you must know very little of your father's 
business," was the brusque rejoinder. " He has had a book of 
mine, and he has written me a letter." She produced the letter 
from her muff. " It is here." 

" I caimot of course know every correspondent of my father's," 
said Yettley Junior. " There are different departments in our 
business. He deals with one; I with another." 

" He refuses to see me. That is why I come to you." 

An angry quiver in the voice, a curious flash in the glowing 
eyes starded die young man, who was of a nervous disposition. 
He began to regret his permission to show up die importunate 
caller. 

" Do you perhaps deal with the sdection of fiction? " con- 
tinued Diane. 
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He breathed again. '* No, Miss — I — I forget your name 
— Ah, SalviderosI That is my father's department. I only 
carry on the more serious side of the business. Biography, 
European history; descriptive and pictorial works." 

'* Then you do not know my name, as an author — the author 
of • The Nameless Altar ' ? " 

" I regret to say I do not." 

"Wdl, I introduce myself. It is I who wrote that book. 
I " 

" Excuse me. You keep speaking of a book. Do you mean 
one we have published, or a manuscript that you have sent us? " 

'* I mean that I sent your father as representative of this 
publishing house the manuscript of a great and splendid work. 
I give to him the first — mind you well — the first choice to 
introduce it to the world, and after three long weeks of waiting 
he sends me this letter! Read it, and see if I am not justified 
to demand an explanation." 

The young man glanced at the typed sheet. He knew the 
form wdl enough. 

'' I understand. Your manuscript has been returned. I am 
sorry. But I can do nothing in die matter. You see here it 
says — the reader's opinion was not favorable." 

Diane snorted. There was no other word for it. It might 
have been the preliminary signal of battle, even as the war horse 
breathes defiance to the call of arms. 

" Not favorable/ Yes. That is what I intend to have ex- 
plained! Who is this individual who dares to assert a right 
to criticize my work? I wish to see him face to face. I wish to 
demand an explanation. I wish to pour out on him the scorn 
and contempt I have of his ' opinions.' Has he ever written 
a great work? Does he know anything of literature? Has he 
such a knowledge, such imagination, such skill and art as I? I 
who have written this book and am determined that the world 
shall give it the honor it deserves! Answer me that, young sir! 
What is he ? Who — is he ? Is he in this o£&ce, this building ? 
If so let him be brought forth and confront me, whom he has 
dared so to insult ! " 

She was literally quivering with rage. Poor Francis Yettley, 
Junior, paled with terror. How could he have been so fooli^ 
as to adimit a half-crazed authoress to his private room? His 
eyes turned furtively to the bell. But Diane was between him 
and that safeguard. She was standing up now, one hand on 
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the back of her chair, crimsoii face and blazing eyes and 
trembling figure all eloquent of the consuming fire of a ri^teous 
indignation. 

*' Speak I " she hissed furiously. " Speak, and tdl me where 
is this ignoramus, this pretentious censor of literary merit! No 
work to which is appended the name of your house was ever 
finer, greater than this work of mine! No honor paid to your 
trade was ever so great as the honor I — Diana Salvideros — 
whose name shall yet ring in your ears, would have paid to it by 
affording the rights of publication! If he — your father — is 
so blind to literary genius as to trust his decision to a creature 
of benighted instincts such as this reader — well, then you may 
tell him from me that such a chance comes not in his way again ! 
Not once in a century could such a book as this be inspired and 
compiled ! Now — do you give me that name ? " 

Somewhat breathless from her outburst she seated herself 
again on the chair. But her eyes never left that alarmed face, 
and she took full measure of helplessness. 

"I — I — really, madam, I cannot do this. It is quite 
against rules. Your manuscript would have gone to our prin* 
cipal reader. My father then read his opinion and formed his 
own judgment." 

'^ He — would read his opinion ! Did he read my book? " 

" Undoubtedly. No manuscript passes through our hands 
without being carefully considered." 

''Then, if that is so, I spit with contempt upon your house! 
I regret with my whole soul that ever I so demean myself as to 
place at its disposal so great a work! And this I say — mark 
you it well, Mr. Yettley, Junior — the day will come when my 
name will ring out above all other of your puny milk-and-water 
authors! When your father and yourself shall go down on 
your knees and beg of me to come back, to give you the chance 
that now you have lost! Then — will it be my turn to spurn 
your offers, as once you spurned my — condescension! " 

"I — Tm sure we shall be very — gratified — at your suc- 
cess," stammered Francis Yettley. " And, of course, it is to 
your advantage to have the opportunity of placing your book — 
elsewhere. It is not that it is rejected on its merits, only that 
it is not suitable to our house." 

" Your house will one day learn its error," retorted Diane. 
" It is not for its opinion to destroy a work of genius! " 

Again his eyes went to the bell. Never, in all his experience, 
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had he gone through such an awful ten minutes. Had she 
quieted down, or would there be another outburst? He won- 
dered his father had not heard the row, or opened the com- 
municating door between the two rooms. He rose, with a last 
effort for &at summons of salvation. 

*^ If you will excuse me, Miss Salvideros, I — I have another 
appointment." 

"Ah — do not trouble to tell me your white lies! " exclaimed 
Diane contemptuously. "Think you I do not see you are 
frightened! It is not usual that your authors come here to 
give you their opinions — frankly — as I have done. Eh ? " 

"No; it is not — usual. But I think you are a foreigner 
from your name and your speech, so perhaps you think you are 
justified in what you have said." 

" I do think so, and I have spoken it, and I feel better — 
much better. And as for your reader, or readers, you may tdl 
them I consider them all ignorant fools, not worthy to fill with 
ink the pen which has inscribed my Great Romance. But I 
can afford to pity them, and you. Monsieur Yettley, for the 
book wUl be published, and that before not very long, and it will 
be the sensation of the publishing season. You may take for 
that my word! " 

He had edged round at last. His hand was on the bell. He 
pressed the button thankfully. Diane faced him once more. 

" ' A nod to one who is blind is as good as a wink,' so says 
your proverb. But I am not blind, monsieur, and so the wink 
will serve. I wish you a very good morning, and will you tdl 
your clerk to call up my motor-car." 

Never was order more thankfully given. As the door dosed 
Francis Yettley burst into his father's office, regardless of busi- 
ness etiquette. 

" My God, father! " he exclaimed. " Who on earth is Diana 
Salvideros, and what sort of book has she written ? " 

Yettley Senior glanced at the card flung down before him and 
then at his son's white face, on which the beads of perspiration 
stood out as signs of mental distress. 

" What's the matter? " he asked. 

" Matter — matter! D'you mean to say you didn't hear that 
tornado in the next room? " 

" Of course I heard. But you didn't suppose I was going to 
interview an irate authoress smarting from a recent rejection. 
No, no, my boy. I've learnt wisdom — and so will you ! " 
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*' She was awful. I thought she was going out of her senses," 
cried Francis Yettley, sinking into a chair and mopping his 
face with his handkerchief. 

** It is just as well we are not publishing her book," remarked 
the senior partner. '* She was kind enough to write me her 
own opinion of it and pin it to the manuscript. As if there 
wasn't reason enough for its rejection without that piece of 
banality." 

'* Wdl, she wanted Crawley's scalp, and tried hard to get his 
address. But, of course, I said it was never done: it was 
impossible. Poor old chap! I couldn't help picturing him in 
the calm of his study confronted by this virago! What is her 
nationality by the way? I thought she was French." 

"No, Greek, I believe. A ward or adopted daugjhter of 
Professor Wycherley. That was what made me read her manu- 
script. I thought there might be something in it." 

"And wasn't there?" 

"Good heavens! My dear boy, you never read such a 
farrago of rubbish. Not only was it crude and ill-ccmstnicted, 
but it possessed all the faults of exaggeration and bad grammar 
which so often disfigure first efforts. I let her down as gently 
as possible, but the book is quite unprintable as it stands.'' 

" I wish you had heard her opinion of it! " 

" I didn't need to hear it Every page of the manuscript is 
eloquent of that! Her heroine is herself! " 

" Well, she left me declaring it would be published, and veiy 
soon, and that it was to be the sensation of tiie season." 

Yettley Senior laughed softly. " The British public is a queer 
thing to handle. It reminds me of the confession — ' We have 
left undone those things we ought to have done.' For ' dooe ' 
put * read,' and you get a publisher's difficulty." 

" Yes. I know. They will run after rubbish, specially erotic 
rubbish, and disdain fine work. I suppose it is really because 
the masses are uneducated in the true sense of the word." 

" Yes; that's it. If you are accustomed to coarse food your 
palate ceases to distinguish fine flavors. And I much fear that 
coarse food is the selling produce of most literary houses 
nowadays." 

" Not of YetUey's, father." 

" No, my boy. Thank goodness, we've steered clear of Ac 
muck heaps. You must remember that when your day conies 
^oid the prestige of the house devolves upon you." 
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He looked at his son. This white-haired, high-souled, kindly 
satiired man had founded the great publishing house and main- 
tained its high standard. Would that standard be maintained, 
or would Yettley's do as so many other firms had done? Go in 
for cheap successes, " popular " names, any stuff that sold, re- 
gardless of its nature, or its harmfulness. Possibly not in the 
lifetime of its principal, but age and hard work were telling 
upon him, and already he talked of retiring in favor of the 
junior partner. 

" Well, well," he added briskly, " we can't waste time now. 
Only a bit of advice, my boy, before you do slip into my shoes, 
and take on my responsibilities. Never see an authoress, even a 
successful one, if you can possibly avoid itl " 

Yettley Junior had never given a promise more heartily. 

The footman stood at the door of the car awaiting orders. 
Diane was quite aware of watchful faces and astonished eyes 
at various windows of the Yettley offices. She therefore 
" played to the gallery " by a purposeful delay which should 
display liveries and car to their fullest advantage. 

At last she gave directions, and sank back on the seat with 
a conviction that she had created an unforgetable sensation. 

She had suddenly ordered the car to drive her to the office of 
Ambrose Pampdune, and as it sped swiftly and smoothly along 
the crowded street she tried to compose her feelings, and for- 
mulate a new scheme for her enterprise. 

The chauffeur seemed to have some difficulty in finding the 
new address. He stopped at street comers, and questioned 
policemen. He turned down streets and then backed up them. 
At last he stopped the car at the top of a narrow thoroughfare 
leading to the Embankment. The footman sprang down and 
came to Diane apologetically. 

'' B^ pardon, Miss, but Pirkis says it's impossible to get 
down tibat street. It's a blind cut. But if you'd get out here 
you might walk down to the place you want." 

Diane was annoyed. Apparently Pampelune was not in the 
flourishing condition of his rival publishers, for the street looked 
mean and insignificant. However, she got out of the car and 
marched down a thoroughfare half blocked with lumbering 
vans and fruit barrows. Looking disgustedly around she 
caught sight of a grimy window, and across it the name she 
wanted. It was on the opposite side of the street. She had ta 
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cross over amidst the drays and barrows and at last found her- 
self at a door opening on the pavement, and bearing the 
inscription: 

AMBROSE PAMPELUNE 

Publisher 

She walked in, and saw another door on the right of the 
narrow passage. Behind it was a sort of counter, and against 
the walls row upon row of shelves filled with books, dhiefly 
distinguished for gaudy binding, and florid presentments of 
ladies in semi-nude attire or compromising attitudes. 

At first glance there seemed no one in the shop, but as she 
debated on further action, a dirty Israditish youth suddenly 
appeared and demanded her business. 

" I wish to see Mr. Pampelune. Is this his ofi&ce? " 

" Business premises," answered the youth. " Guv'nor^s up- 
stairs. What name? " 

" He will not know my name," answered Diane. " Say a 
lady wishes to see him on important business." 

The youth took up a speaking tube hanging against the vrall, 
and whistled. In answer to an inquiry from some unknown 
region Diane heard her message faithfully delivered. There 
came a moment's hesitation, and scsne response. The youth 
dropped the tube and turned to her. " Says he's very busy this 
morning. Will you send up your card and write what you 
want." 

Diane's amour propre suffered severely under these directions. 
She began to think publishers were a very overbearing set of 
men, and in need of a good ''set-down" from authors who 
honored them by personal visits. However, she took out her 
card, and wrote on it — " On publishing business " — and then 
gave it to the youth. 

He vaulted unceremoniously over the counter, dashed through 
the doorway and disappeared up the stairs. 

Diane again took stock of the premises. Most unsavory and 
unpromising they were. The floor was dirty and unwashed, 
the shelves covered with dust, the counter scratched and ink- 
smudged and littered with bundles of papers and packages of 
manuscripts. Another door on her right with a glass window 
i/^rxiro^ into an imtidier receptacle seemingly given up to brown- 
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paper parcels; possibly the manuscripts of anxious authors 
awaiting perusal. Their positions, and the atmosphere of dust 
and negligence savored somewhat of indifference to their con- 
tents. Diane found herself wondering how so many writers 
could be sending in novels and romances, and awaiting their 
verdict. The output was a fonnidable announcement of those 
already in the field of competition. As she recalled the number 
of publishers' offices she had passed, and reflected on the sup- 
plies that must be pouring in from all sides ot keep their business 
going, she felt inclined to congratulate herself on a scheme that 
should avoid further delay or disaster. 

At that moment a helter-skelter rush down the stairs an- 
nounced the return of the Iraelitish Mercury. He gave his mes^ 
sage without ceremony. 

" Guv'nor says you can go up. Door facing you." 
With that he again leap-frogged the counter, and turned his 
attention to a specimen of the florid literature of the shdves. 



IV 

FOLLOWING young Esau's instructions Diane went up 
the stairs. They were bare and dusty and quite in 
keeping with the rest of the establishment. She came 
to a short landing and a closed door, on which Private waa 
inscribed. She knocked and received a gruff "come in." 
Turning the handle she found herself in a good-sized room 
chiefly furnished with book-shelves. A large writing-table stood 
sideways to the window, which was partly screened by a torn 
green blind. Before the table sat a queer-looking man of some 
fifty years of age, with a mane of grizzled iron-gray hair, a 
mustache to match, and an appearance at once shabby and 
meretricious. The effect might have been due to the contrast of 
a gaudy red and yellow tie, with a none too clean collar, a shiny 
out-at-elbows coat and the glitter of a massive watch-chain. 

He turned a pair of keen and bold-looking eyes on his visitor. 

Perhaps the hat or the furs impressed him. In any case he 

rose and bowed in foreign fashion, and handed her a chair. 

" Pong jour, madame? You wish to see me, is it not? " 

His accent was peculiar. Neither quite French nor quite 

German. Diane answered him in French. Thenceforth the 
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•coQversatioii fluctuated between a fluent fordgn English, and a 
Teutonizedy barbarous French. 

He told her he came from Alsace, but had been in business in 
'Germany and France. Only three years previously he had come 
to London and started publishing on his own account with a 
view to a specific class of authors. 

" No Mees Jane Austens, no milky-water schodl-mees stuffs, 
bien engtonder? A dass of literature, shust off ze boundair 
line; shust not too strong for English tastes, but strong enou^ 
for zose who like s(»nething readable, et un peu exschUont, 
vaus savez." 

Diane proceeded to explain that she had studied a list of 
those — exclusive — works, and had something to offer in tbat 
line; only far, far excelling any he had hitherto published. 

" Besides," she added, " I am approaching you in a manner 
at once confidential and business-like. I desire to publish a 
book myself. I also desire that that book shall be advertised 
in the best possible way. That the Press shall receive constant 
reminders of its progress to popularity. That copies of it shall 
be sent to all influential and important people. That " 

" Shtop, shtop, I implore! Mademoiselle, zis is a propozitioD 
of the utmost magnitude. In ze first place I must myzelf read 
your book. In ze next I must be re-imbursed for brdiminaiy 
eggspenses. For ze rest, ze publication, ze adverlutf- 
ments " 

** Oh ! that will be all right," exclaimed Diane, impatiently. 
" Do not you understand that / am going to pay for the pubh* 
cation and for attendant expenses? But I wish you to make 
me a calculation as to the cost, and allow also a margin for 
advertisements. The choice of binding, and lettering, and 
design is to be also for me. Do you not see what I propose? " 

" I schuppose zat you are reech enough to do all zat you zay, 
matemoiselle? " 

*' But, of course I My relative, the Earl of Tantallion, whose 
address you see there on my card, he has so high an opinioa of 
my talent that he would spare no expense in order to proclaim 
it to the literary world." 

" Zis matter of — broduction — it would mean a good deal of 
money, matemoiselle. How much would you be willing for to 
pay?" 

"How much? Would five hundred pounds be enough? '^ 

He shook his head. " To start — perhaps. But not to — 
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vat one sa3rs here in this kontry — ' logg-roll ' ze book to a real 
zuccess. 2^re is ze printing, and binding, and advertizing. 
Zea komm ze placing out; ze puff preliminaire; ze keeping on 
' boom, boom,' until it is zat every one has heard the name, or 
read ze reviews — what is ze title of ze book, matemoiselle? " 

*' The Nameless Altar." 
Ach — I think not a good title. But zat could be altered." 
Nothing will be altered," interposed Diane firmly. " My 
title means my book — myself. It must remain. All I ask of 
you is to work with all .your will and ability to make both the 
book and myself famous. If you do this, it will be the stepping- 
stone of your own fortune. It will build up for you a business 
of new importance. You will have my influence and my fame 
and my works, for if I choose you as my first publisher I do not 
go to any other. Our fortunes must, so to say, be united in this 
great venture. You spare nothing, neither of trouble, nor 
money, nor effort, to put my name forward in the very first rank 
of names. Do this, and you shall have a reward such as no 
other writer has ever offered to you." 

She might well say that, thought Ambrose Pampelune, con- 
sidering that any previous experience of authors had meant that 
they were a needy, impoverished lot, thankful for any small 
crumbs of royalties that he doled out, and quite incapable of 
giving even £5 for an advertisement. And this young Croesus 
proposed £500 to start with! He rubbed his long, thin hands 
together in secret joy. Truly, a stroke of luck had befallen 
him at last, and his fortunes would rise correspondingly! Well 
enough he knew that to boom and push a book into celebrity was 
quite possible if only a golden roller gave the first impetus. 
The most rubbishing quack remedies in the way of hair-restorers 
or patent pills had only been exploited by advertisement, not 
their own merits. And a book could be treated in similar 
fashion. 

The public were like a flock of sheep, rushing pell-mell in one 
direction if only they were skillfully set agoing. He had always 
longed for sudi a chance. For the securing of a book that 
would go on selling and selling, and bringing in repeat orders 
every month. Here at last was ^at chance. Only, he suddenly 
remembered he had not seen the manuscript and had only the 
author's word for its merits. 

^* You will await my full decision, matemoiselle, until I haf 
read your novel," he said hastily. 
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" I suppose that is — necessary? But you must give it your 
immediate attention? " 

(For her thoughts had flown to that downstair room and the 
brown paper parcels that littered its floors.) 

"Immediate? But of course! I bromise/' was the eager 
assurance. '* I myself will read and judge of it; zen I will male 
anozzer appointment, and we shall discuss more thoroughly ze 
business side of ze question. When shall I receive ze manu- 
script?" 

** I will send it at once; as soon as I get home," exdaimed 
Diane. " Or wait — I have my motor-car here, I can return to 
Portman Square, and fetch the parcel and return with it I do 
not like to trust it to the post, for I have no copy." 

A motor-<ar, and furs flt for a duchess, and residing in Port- 
man Square! Ambrose Pampelune could hardly believe in his 
good fortune. He could not understand either why she should 
have singled him out for the proposed honor. With so many 
good English firms to choose from, it did seem a little odd. 
But then she was not English, and that might have been the 
reason. 

He bowed low, as she rose, and escorted her to the street door 
with many apologies for his shabby quarters. " But of a trufli, 
matemoiselle, it is difficult, beyont belief, to find business 
premises to suit one. Zese of course are but temporary. I 
move soon to a fine office with proper appointments." 

He looked up the street for the car. '^ I do not zee it, your 
motor? " he added. 

" It could not come down," explained Diane. " It remains at 
the head of the turning. I must walk to it." 

It annoyed her that he should not see the handsome car, and 
the footman and chauffeur, but there was no help for it She 
bade him good-morning with a dignity that merely allowed for 
business relationship, and then made her way back to the motor. 
She was thrilling with impatience. She felt that until die 
precious manuscript was safe in Pampelune's hands she would 
not be quite happy. Her reason for fetching it herself was 
simply that she did not choose the footman to take it to the 
post again, and if she trusted it to Phrosa that astute persoa 
would see it was being sent to another publisher and draw her 
own conclusions. 

It was still early, not half-past twelve. She had a full hour 
before luncheon, and the car could easily go to Portman Square 
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and back to the Strand in that time. She only hoped she would 
meet no one going to her study and returning with the cumber- 
some parcel. 

It happened that she was not observed, for Lady Katherine 
had gone out and Zoe was packing, and no one saw Diane enter 
or leave. 

She made one foolish mistake, however, in her haste. She 
wrapped the manuscript in the same paper in which it had been 
returned. That paper bore Yettley's label. True, it was turned 
inside, but Diane must have given Ambrose Pampelune very 
little credit for astuteness if she imagined he would not discover 
that, and draw his own conclusions. On this return journey she 
left the footman at home. Then she ordered the chauffeur to go 
to the top of the same street, and to drive with all possible speed. 

As the car drew up, and she was about to step out on the pave- 
ment, she saw the young Israelite loitering there. He advanced 
hastily, and touched his cap. 

" Guv'nor said I was to watch for a motor-car, and the lady 
that called this morning would give me a parcel," he explained. 

Diane was gratified at the attention. Besides, it saved her the 
unpleasant street, and the dirty stairs. 

" This — is it," she said, placing the brown paper packet in 
his hands. 

'' Take it in at (xice, and be most careful, and ask your master 
to send me a receipt for its delivery. I will wait here." 

''Gosh! ain't she a topper!" muttered the youth, as he 
sauntered back to his official quarters. " Don't often see her 
sort of authoress. Wonder what this is? Hot stuff, or the 
guv'nor wouldn't be so particular. Crikey! didn't he look 
pleased too! Wonder what hell say to giving a receipt? 
Never had one o' 'em ask for that before." 

But the receipt was given, signed and inclosed in an envelope 
by Mr. Pampelune himself. That done he went out to lunch at 
Romano's restaurant, and treated himself to a very special re- 
past on the strength of his forthcoming good fortune. After 
lunch he intended to return to his office and devote the rest of 
the afternoon to the perusal of Diane's masterpiece. 

Meanwhile the gifted author drove homewards, elated at the 
success of her scheme. No fear of impertinent " readers," and 
adverse opinions this time. She felt sure that Pampelune would 
be a tool in her hands, and would carry out all her instructions. 
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She would burst upon the world of literature as a star of the 
first magnitude. 

The idea that a writer might have to win a public to appreciate 
and support her never troubled this gifted aspirant. She im- 
agined that all she desired in the way of laudation and homage 
would be a spontaneous tribute to her work, once that work was 
launched on the sea of speculation. Advertisements would pur- 
chase critics, or rather the editors of journals who employed 
critics. Edition after edition would be boomed; translations 
secured. American rights also. There was nothing money 
could not do if one only employed it in the right way. 

The consciousness of her morning's exploit put her into hi^ 
good humor, and to add to it she recalled the promise to go to 
Marcia's at-home that afternoon. Perhaps Paul would be 
there. Well, he would soon see what his sneers and sarcasms 
were worth. The laugh would be on her side this time. 

It must have been between four and five when Diane and Zoe 
arrived at Mrs. Gillespie's modest domicile in S. Kensington. 
Diane had sent off Zoe's luggage in a taxi, and then driven her 
in the car. She had resolved to postpone her call on Maurice 
Nettleback. The day had been sufficiently exciting already. 

There were several people sitting about in the pretty Uttle 
drawing-room, sipping tea and balancing cake and bread and 
butter on saucers in the uncomfortable " at-home-day " fashion, 
when Diane and Zoe were announced. The fonner still wore 
her furs, and a towering hat with waving plumes, which she 
imagined gave her height. 

Marcia shook hands with her none too cordially, and glanced 
at the comer where Paul was sitting. He rose and came for- 
ward. 

" This is a surprise," he exclaimed. " But I*m glad to see 
you. Did you get my letter? " 

''This morning," said Diane, seating herself on the first 
vacant chair. " I did not think it required reply." 

Paul felt inclined to say that money was usually acknowledged, 
but feared that the information might be construed as an insult 
So he merely answered: "Of course that was for you to 
decide. May I fetdi you some tea? " 

" I thank you — no. I still dislike it Have you seen the 
Herr Baron von Ehrenberg since you are in town ? " 

" No," said Paul. " I only arrived last ni^t." 



I 
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'^ I — had that pleasure yesterday," announced Diane. " He 
dined with us at Portman Square." 

'' CHi, did he? How did that come about? " 

*^ I met him at a luncheon party at Richmond, and Lady 
Katherine asked him to dinner. I expect to see of him a great 
deal now, for we are to do some literary work together." 

Paul looked frankly astonished. " Literary work — that's 
jscnoething new for EhrenbergI " he exclaimed. 

'* Ah — that shows how little you know of your friend. He 
is most clever and accomplished: he desires to unite with me 
in a series of new articles for the SateUite — that paper in which 
I have written so much." 

Paul looked incredulous. Ehrenberg writing for that paper, 
and collaborating with Diane! It seemed impossible. Know- 
ing her boastful habits he resolved to wait until he saw Ehren- 
berg himself for confirmation of so absurd a report. With a 
hurried excuse he left her and went over to Zoe, who was sitting 
by the fireplace near Marcia and the tea-table. Diane sur- 
veyed the room and the various callers. She noted a group of 
three women, near Marcia and Zoe, who were talking and laugh- 
ing as if in great spirits. She wondered who they were. The 
mast hilarious of die group was a large, florid-complexioned 
lady, wearing a very smart hat and a seal^in coat thrown open 
and displa3dng some rather good lace. She was talking eagerly; 
somewhat loudly too; Diane noted that the others were listening 
as if they knew good things were coming. 

An involuntary hush among the other talkers brought the 
full, rich tones of this special speaker across the room and set 
Diane wondering. Was she a foreigner? That accent was 
not Scotch, as she had heard it in the Highlands. Neither was 
it English. She grew very puzzled, and when a perfect shout of 
laughter greeted the conclusion of the lady's speech she felt 
decidedly curious. She glanced at her nearest neighbor. '' Can 
you perhaps tell me who that lady is? " she inquired. 

" She is a Mrs. Malasherbe. She is Irish. A most amusing 
woman." 

Irish ? Diane's brows drew together in a frown of perplexity. 
Irish. She had never met any one of that nationality. Ireland 
was, of course, a part of Great Britain; another of her con- 
quered territories. She suddenly thought she would like to ac- 
quaint herself with one of that nation. 

Without further hesitation she rose and swept forward in her 
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satin and furs to where the merry group had congregated round 
Marcia. 

" It is so unusual/' she remarked, " to find any one who is 
lively or amusing in this country that I should like to be pre- 
sented. Marcia — you will perhaps introduce me? " 

A dead silence fdl upon the animated talkers. They stared 
with one accord at the unceremonious intruder. Marcia crim- 
soned to her very temples with annoyance. Would Diane never 
learn decent manners; never wait on the wishes of others instead 
of asserting her own? 

In that awkward pause the subject of Diane's curiosity alooe 
maintained composure. Her hne, rather humorous eyes took 
in the queer, self-important figure at a glance; swept face and 
features with a rapid summary of the intelligence behind the 
mere human mask. " I'm sure I'm greatly honored," she said 
in a rich mellifluous brogue, which claimed Dublin as sponsor. 
" Don't you trouble, Marcia. If an Irishwoman can't introduce 
herself whether it's to royalty or democracy, well, she's past 
prayin' for. I'm Mrs. Malasherbe, me dear young lady. Mollj 
Malasherbe I'm mostly called by me friends. From Doblin. 
And — whom have I the pleasure of addressing? " 

The word " royalty " stood out in the rapid flow of words, 
and pleased Diane. She bowed graciously. 

^* Not exactly — royalty, madam, unless one gives that title to 
something worthier than mere birthright. I am only Miss 
Diana Salvideros — from Greece. I was a ward of the late 
Pjofessor Wycherley, so that Marcia and Zoe are in a way mj 
relatives." 

This was news to Marcia, who again flushed hotly. 

" One does not adopt relatives, Diane," she said. " They arc 
usually an obligation." 

*^ Indeed then you're right, and a very unpleasant obligation 
sometimes," chimed in Mrs. Malasherbe. " But you're standing 
all this time, Miss Salvadayros — wasn't that the name? Ex- 
cuse me un-familiarity with Greek. 'Twas a language they'd 
no use for where I was educated." 

While speaking she had elbowed one of her friends out of the 
circle, by a nudge and a whisper — (" Give her your place a 
moment.") As the group divided she signified the empty chair. 

" Come along and sit down here. Miss Salvadayros. I'm 
delighted to meet you. Of course I've heard of you from 
Marcia. You're going to write books, isn't that it? Or 
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have you written one? It's scmiething that way, I know." 

Diane had almost met her match in volubility and grew 
impatient to explain herself. It was less necessary than she 
supposed, for both by correspondence and hearsay Mrs. Mal- 
asherbe had quite an acquaintance with the once-disturbing ele- 
ment of the Wycherley household. 

She examined her now with the curiosity of her nation, and 
the interest of a family friendship with the '^ girls," as she called 
Marcia and Zoe. At the first opportunity Diane burst into her 
usual self-explanations of her great friend the Earl of Tan- 
tallion, her wonderful book that was soon to startle the world, 
and all the time Mrs. Malasherbe was pricing her furs and 
smiling sweetly at her bombast, and wondering if it was really 
true that Lord Tantallion had taken her up and would introduce 
her to Society. 

^* Two of a trade " seldom agree, and Molly Malasherbe was 
as fond of hearing her own voice as Diana Salvideros. A 
somewhat noisy duet was the result, but the Irishwoman got in 
the last word. 

'* It's very kind of you to explain so much of your life and 
your work to me, Miss Salvadayros. And, of course, I'll get 
your book when it's published and tell you what I think of it. 
But you mustn't mind if I can't read it, for English novels don't 
appeal to Irish folk. They're too stiff and cold — like them- 
selves. Oh, of course you're not English; well — that makes a 
difference. Anyway, you must take the will for the deed, and 
believe that it's less I don't appreciate than that I don't under- 
stand you, if I don't give my opinion." 

Which was subtle and bland and incomprehensible, and also 
very Irish. 



DIANE did not make a long visit, but she left a very dis- 
tinct impression behind her. She was quite conscious 
that people had looked at and listened to and noticed 
her, as they had not looked at or noticed any one else in the 
room, with perhaps the exception of Mrs. Malasherbe. But 
when she had succeeded in engaging that lady's attention she 
felt assured of being the persona grata of the afternoon. She 
felt somewhat exhausted after her strenuous exertions of the 
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dajr, and after leaving Kensington drove straight home and sum- 
moned Phrosa to remove her wraps and give her a comfortable 
'^ rest-gown " and rub her tired feet as she lay on the couch. 

'^ I think I shall not go downstairs to-night," she said lan- 
guidly. ** I have much to think of. It distracts my mind that 
I must dress and go down to dinner and talk to that dull Lady 
Katherine, or her old-fashioned friends." 

^' You can please yourself, Diane. No one forces you to do 
anjTthing against your will." 

"That is so, Phrosa. And how pleasant it makes life. I 
have however other anxieties at the present. I shall be glad 
^en milord returns." 

'* He is returning! Did you not hear? There was to-day a 
telegram to the Lady Katherine to say so." 

" What — returning ? And I am not told. No one gives me 
that information! " 

She was sitting up, astonished and angered that sudi im- 
portant news should not have reached her. 

" You have been away all day," said Phrosa, patiently waiting 
till the small, plump feet, which had no beauty save their small- 
ness, should be again outstretched. 

''Ah — so I have; and Lady Katherine was in her boudoir 
at tea when I returned. But are you sure, Phrosa? Who told 
you?" 

'' The butler told me they were getting his rooms ready. He 
may arrive to-morrow, or next day." 

*' Well, that is good news. I much desire to see him. I had 
even thought to telegraph a message, but it appears that he has 
the presentiment of my need." 

"Need — Diane?" 

" Yes, Phrosa. I have a great scheme at hand, but for it 
I shall require money. Mudi money. However, there is no 
fear but that it will be repaid. It is but a loan I ask« And, of 
course, I ask it only because that shameless old guardian has 
chosen to defraud me of my rights. Had he made a will in my 
favor, left to me a sufficiency of money, I should not be obliged 
to seek it elsewhere." 

Practice and example had made Diane quite a passable Eng- 
lish scholar by this time. If her idioms were still faulty her 
words were correct. Phrosa had also improved; her vocabulary 
was less expressive than that of her mistress, but her meaning 
was always clear. 
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" Ycu place your guardian under a strong obligation, Diane. 
He had to consider his own children first." 

Diane gave a queer, low laugh. "A — ha! my Phrosa. 
How wise you are, and how cool of calculation. Think you I 
have studied life, and the ways of men and women to no pur- 
pose? Can I too not use my eyes, my senses? Was there no 
reason that the Professor should protect and provide for me? 
Had I no rights, as those others? Answer me that, ma vieiUe, 
and do not think I am ashamed for myself. I am innocent 
enough. But those others, those weak ones, that mother — ah 
— it is perhaps well she died ere I could speak my scorn of her 
follyl " 

Phrosa did not reply. She went on with her mechanical work 
of massaging the outstretched feet, her head bent over her task. 

" You say nothing ? But then of course you would take her 
part. You loved her more than me, did you not? " 

" No, Diane. I did not love her. I — was sorry for her." 

" Was she unhappy; did she suffer? " 

" Yes, Diane. She was very unhappy." 

" She deserved it. She was a fool to trust a man." 

"You have never loved — any one, Diane; man or woman. 
You cannot therefore understand what one does or sacrifices 
for sake of a great passion." 

'* Man Dieu — no! I cannot understand. It is a betise for 
which I find no excuse, except that it makes a theme for the 
romancer and the poet. But in life, as I see life, it is at once 
senseless and weak to — what you call — make the sacrifice of 
ooeself for — love." 

" Some day you may learn there is such a thing, Diane. It 
comes to most women; to all they say. And how it comes you 
never know, or why it should make just one man in all the world 
so dear that for his sake you do all or anything he asks of you." 

" One would think you had known this sort of folly, my 
Phrosa. Is it that (mce you too loved, and thought your man 
so much nobler and finer and better than all the others? I 
believe it is. Tell me. Let me have the stor}'." 

" Do not think all women are like you, Diane, with hearts of 
stone 1 " exclaimed Phrosa, passionately. '* And do not also 
pride yourself on the possibility of escape. It pleases you to 
be cold and indifferent now, but there may come some one with 
power to change you — who can lift your soul to Heaven or 
cast it down to Hell. For whose going or coming your heart 
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beats its regrets or its welcome; whose lightest word is joy 
if so only it is breathed in your ear alone. If you ever meet 
such a one, Diane, think of the mother you despise — and 
pity her." 

She had ceased to massage the small, plump feet. She was 
on her knees, but there was something noble in that attitude 
and in the fine poise of her head as she lifted it with the energy 
of speech, and looked down at the indolent figure and scornful 
lips of this feminine enigma whom she served. 

" That is not the story for which I asked, Phrosa. It sounds 
like something from a book, or a play. And my foot has grown 
cold with waiting. Continuez, and do not melo-dramatize any 
more. I want to think." 

She closed her eyes, and the patient hands went on with their 
work. 

For eighteen years they had done this imperious tyrant's 
bidding. They would continue to do it, as long as the demand 
was made. 

Although her eyes were closed Diane's brain was active. 
The news that Lord Tantallion was returning had startled her. 
Was it on account of her letter, she wondered ? Had he suddenly 
decided that he would come back to London, and if so, would 
he be willing to give her this large sum of money to which she 
had pledged herself? What on earth would she do if he re- 
fused? 

Diane felt a sudden sympathy with those desperate adventur- 
esses who break open safes, or forge cheques, or do any other of 
the criminally glorious things sacred to dieap fiction and Druiy 
Lane melodrama. But surely he would not refuse. He had 
always been reasonable hitherto, why should he have changed 
in these months of absence? 

Suddenly and dreamily her thoughts drifted to another chan- 
nel; her promise to write to Ehrenberg and make an appoint- 
ment for the collaboration of those articles on Germany. Of 
course — that was why she ought to have seen Maurice Nettle- 
back. She had not done so. Perhaps it would do if she wrote 
to-night and asked him whether the columns of the SatdUu 
would be open for such a contribution? She must read up 
something about Germany. Its literature, fine arts, and im- 
portance. She must go to Mudie's and select some books. Lady 
Katherine had a treble subscription. It would be easy to secure 
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one or two volumes for herself. Here her thoughts broke off, 
and she drifted into sleep while still the soothing touch of those 
patient hands were ministering to her comfort. 

Phrosa looked up at last. She saw that Diane slept. She 
covered her softly with a light rug and stood for some moments 
gazing down at her inscrutable face. Even in sleep it betrayed 
no redeeming qualities. No gentleness, or lovableness: nothing 
nobler or more dignified than its own imperious egoism. 

For long that quiet figure stood there, brooding, as it were, over 
the mysteries of destiny. Weaving together in her memory 
the strands of incident that had gone to the making of this 
strange history. " She thinks that she knows that secret? 
She believes her guardian was her father? If she ever learns 
the — truth " 

A heavy sigh escaped her lips. Their color faded into pallor; 
the pallor of fear. She turned away from the sleeping figure 
and went quietly out of the room to ^e adjoining study. Here 
she occupied herself tidying and arranging the general untidiness 
of Diane's careless hands. She knew the places for books, 
and how to sort letters and put them into one of the scattered 
paper-<lips. When the table was in order, she lit the fire. 
Diane had said she would remain there that evening. As she 
rose from the hearthrug her eyes fell on the bookcase cupboard. 
It was open, and the key was in the lock. That morning it 
had been locked. Phrosa glanced within at the shelves. On 
one lay a torn scrap of brown paper and a tangled twist of 
string. She drew them out. Part of the string was knotted 
and on the knot was a large red seal. Phrosa examined the 
letters and found they formed a word. Slowly she spelt it out, 
letter by letter. Y E T T L E Y. 

She smiled. A shrewd little smile. " It's a wonder she does 
trouble herself to lie to me. Always I find her out." 

For that string explained everything, although the parcel 
had gone. ^* She has sent it to some other place. Perhaps 
she took it with her this morning and it is for this she needs 
money and will ask milord to give it her? I understand it all." 

Her deductions were correct. She had known perfectly well 
that that wonderful book had been returned by the publishers. 
Diane had lied as a matter of course, but a long training in 
the methods and degrees of l3nng had sharpened Phrosa's own 
powers of detection. The Greeks are proverbially untruthful. 
They do not trust each other, much less strangers. Strength 
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we'd have tea in my boudoir. It's more cocy and less 
draughty." 

" An)rwhere, as long as it's warm," answered the Earl. " 111 
just get off my coat, and join you." 

'^ Come, Miss Salvideros," said Lady Katherine. She had 
never called her guest by anything less formal. Diane followed 
her meekly. The hateful English ceremony must be gome 
through. However, it was worUi a little self-sacrifice to have 
her ostensible benefactor back once more. 

It was not possible of course to talk of anything but gener- 
alities in Lady Katherine's presence. Besides Diane could see 
that the old man was somewhat fatigued, and therefore not in 
the best of tempers. He abused the climate as usual. Diane 
assured him that the weather had been mild as June the previous 
week. Lady Katherine was ill-advised enough to say that 
there had been no need for his return until his usual time. This 
annoyed Diane. Letters were unsatisfactory, and she would 
not have appreciated putting her actions into mere words of 
explanation. However, a cheerful fire, some well-toasted 
muffins, and a cup of properly made English tea had the effect 
of putting the old man into good humor. He told them the 
latest scandals of Monte Carlo and Nice. Of gambling inci- 
dents and tragedies. Diane was conscious of a sudden fierce 
longing to visit this celebrated cote Sazwr. Perhaps, next 
winter, she would be able to carry out her wish. That — would 
be something to look forward ta 

When tea was over and removed the Earl suddenly turned 
to Diane. 

" I expect you've got some news for me ? " he said. ** What 
of the book, eh?" 

^ " I have much news for you, monsieur," she answered. " But 
It IS for your private ear. You must need to rest after your 
long journey." 

" Well, that's considerate. I daresay I'll be the better of 
a snooze. After dinner to-night, eh, in the library? " 

Diane assented graciously, and then rang for Marsh, at the 
Earl s request, and retired to her own quarters. 
^ 5>he breathed relief. He had not changed. He was still 
interested, and in his grim way, kind. Surely, surely she migjit 
hope that he would consent to her scheme. 

The dinner was simple but, fortunately, to the Earl's liking. 
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After a long experience of foreign cookery his cousin had ven- 
tured to offer him a contrast. The result was a mood of extra- 
ordinary good humor; the effects of an undisturbed digestion, 
which augured well for Diane, and was hailed by her as an omen 
of success. 

" I'm not going to sit very long over my wine," he said. " 111 

join you both, or at least " He looked doubtfully at Lady 

Katherine. " I want a talk with Miss Diana in the library," 
he continued. '* Well join you later, Katherine. Send coffee 
in to us there." 

Lady Katherine was secretly relieved. She had rather 
dreaded the long evening with two uncongenial companions. 
I>iane was elated. Already she was the person to be considered, 
not the ostensible mistress of the house. 

Once in a quiet well-warmed room and with his smoking- 
table by his side, and his coffee just to his liking, Lord Tantal- 
lion felt that life was not altogether a hardship. He leant back 
and looked at Diane, sitting in a low chair opposite, the mellow 
lamplight falling on the lace and orange of her gown, and the 
shining ebcHiy of her hair. 

** Now," he said, with one of his odd smiles, " let off steam. 
Don't be afraid." 

Diane clasped her hands tightly in quite unusual agitation. 
She had marshaled facts and put her story together, but now 
that the crucial moment was at hand she found it difficult to 
begin. 

'< God bless my soul! Rejected! Well, it was unexpected, 
but very usual. Almost every author worth the name has 
had that experience." 

Diane explained how she had treated that experience. He 
laughed softiy. The idea of bearding a publishing lion in his 
own den amused him. Authors ** worth the name " did not 
usually venture on that sort of reprisal. 

Diane next related her discovery of Pampelune and her idea 
of securing a publisher to whom a great author would represent 
what the musical comedy " star " represents to her manager; 
a publisher who would sink his own identity in that of the 
literary " star," and set her shining in a firmament of her own, 
from whence all lesser lights would be banished. 

" It sounds rather — tremendous," said the Earl in a first 
breathless pause. " Do you really feel so sure of yourself, and 
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of your success? What was Yetdey's qpinion? Did ttej 
^veit?" 

'' They only said die book was not of dieir style/' answered 
Diane. " Does one then write a book in the style of a pub- 
lisher, not of one's own ? On the lines of every other writer who 
makes up his list of mediocrity? " 

" It would seem so, if your version is correct. Have you 
seen Nettleback? Does he know? " 

** No, monsieur, I tell no one. I am too proud, too hurt, to 
confide in any one, but you — my own kind and understanding 
friend." 

" Well, go on, my dear. You saw this Pantaloon, or what- 
'ever his name is. A deuced queer one, by the way." 

" Pampelune," corrected Diane. " Ambrose Pampelune. 
He has a wide experience of European and American literature, 
as well as that of this country. I talked over my scheme with 
him, and he was quite willing to enter into it. You understand, 
milord, that by this means I have an interest, a hold, so to say, 
upon the book, and upon him. If it is well placed, well adver- 
tised, well reviewed, it is bound to sell, and those sales will re- 
pay me for what I advance as — as a send o£E; will in fact 



ensure a success." 



"You think so?" questioned the Earl. "You, of course, 
liave only this man's word for it? " 

" Nothing is decided. I awaited your advice and — assist- 
ance. I am much vexed that I have to ask for that, monsieur, 
but I would only wish to do so as a mere business formalitj. 
As a loan that will be repaid within one year of my book's ap- 
pearance and success." 

"It might — not — be a success, you know?" 

" Ah, milord, do not even hint at such a thing! It would 
break my heart. Think too of what a sacrifice. For gold is 
easy enough to find, but genius — ah, monsieur, that is the 
priceless gift the gods alone bestow! It is rare, it is precious. 
It should be received with reverence, estimated as holy." 

" Yes, yes, my dear. You've said all that before, but genius 
to the tune of 500 pounds seems to me pretty well dowered and 
quite possibly a success if the public at large can be induced to 
accredit it as such. You see the gods no longer dwell on this 
planet, and genius has to fight for its laurels very mudi as a 
prize-fighter for his championship in the ring, in the rough- 
and-tumble of harsh criticism and public opinion. I must 
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candidly say I would rather have had your book sent on its 
journey with Yettley as pilot, than launched by a second-rate 
publisher who simply runs no risk, and takes a pretty big com- 
mission." 

Diane, greatly to his surprise and much to her own, burst into 
sudden stormy tears. 

"Oh! I cannot endure this!" she cried passionately. "It 
is too cruel! I have worked so hard, built up so many hopes; 
lived and dreamt only of this book, and now to see my work 
made a matter of barter, of poor petty pounds and pence — I 
camiot bear it, milord! " 

The old Earl sat suddenly upright. He looked wonderingly 
at the bent head and shaking shoulders. Not a pretty sight 
or a graceful one, but so unexpected that he found himself 
constrained to pity such self-betrayal. 

"There, there, my dear, don't cry!" he exclaimed im- 
patiently. " I haven't said I won't help you. In fact, as 
things have turned out I am both able and willing to do so. I'll 
tell you why." 

Diane choked back her sobs, and lifted her head. 
** What would you say if I confessed I'd gambled — in your 
interests, just to try if Fate, or Fortune was on your side? " 

" Monsieur, I — I do not understand " 

** You've heard of the gambling rooms at Monte Carlo, 
haven't you? In younger and more reckless days I've spent 
many hours in them. Well, one day about a week ago I took it 
into my head to go over to Monte, for old time's sake. I went 
into the roulette rooms and — quite suddenly — I thought I'd 
try my luck on your behalf. Whatever I made I resolved to 
give you to help * boom ' your bantling, if you still wished to 
do so. I won a hundred louis on black. (I thought of the 
color of your hair.) I went on, still on noir and the column. I 
won twenty thousand francs. So I left the rooms and took 
train back to Nice, and telegraphed to Katherine, and here I 
am I It sounds like something out of a play or a novel, doesn't 
it? But it's quite true." 

" Quite true? " Diane gasped breathlessly. " Quite true that 

you did this for me? And that I — I " 

" You — possess twenty thousand francs at the present 
moment, and are at liberty to have your own * gamble,' if you 
really desire it." 

"Oh, milord, milord!" 
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She flung herself on her knees beside his chair, and seized 
his hands and covered them with tears and kisses. She was in 
a frenzy of gratitude and relief. Surely, surely Zeus vrzs 
powerful. The gods had not forgotten her. 



VI 

THERE had been some discussion respecting the 
" extraordinary young foreigner " after Diane had left 
Marcia Gillespie's house. She had created a sensatioD 
whether she wished it or not, and both Marcia and Zoe wen 
questioned on the subject by Mrs. Malasherbe, who had out- 
stayed the other visitors as a privilege of friendship. Maicia 
was curt and uncompromising as ever, though Zoe, with a more 
liberal experience to draw upon, found much to say in Diane's 
favor. But the Irishwoman's sharp eyes read beneath the sur- 
face of affairs and detected reasons for this loyalty. Zoe was 
one of those sweet and simple souls who are given to adoring 
what is stronger or more brilliant than themselves. It is the 
secret of many schoolgirl friendships; of many women's dubs, 
and institutions; of every feminine religious order. Diane Sal- 
videros had known how to play upon this humble instrument, 
to tune it to her own praises, and work on it for her own ends. 
She would always need disciples, sycophants, followers, and pos- 
sibly would always And them. Christ himself started with only 
one disciple. Great victories have been achieved by a mere 
handful of men under one determined leader. The shrewd 
Irishwoman given to reading character and attributing motives 
to purpose rather than to disadvantage, had summed up Diane^s 
boastfulness in two words. " Inflated pretensions." 

She had done nothing as yet, though she talked as no estab- 
lished celebrity would have cared to talk. She seemed to be 
staking everything on probability, grounded merely on her own 
vanity, her own self-assurance. Mrs. Malasherbe came from a 
land of talkers and could boast an inheritance of unveracity. 
She was therefore not deceived by bombast It was indeed 
rather interesting to surmise that Celtic magniloquence might, 
unaccountably, have been of Hellenic origin. History was not 
her strong point, but she imagined that Greece was an dder 
nation than Ireland, and that the ancient Romans had had some- 
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thing to do with a past and barbarous ancestry. At all events 
she bad never met a Greek, although she had heard a great 
deal of Italian opera. Her experience therefore at Marcia's 
** At home " was at once exciting and novel. The fact that 
Zee Wycherley was Lord Tantallion's granddaughter was of 
course well-known to her, but it did seem a little curious that 
she should have been ousted from hereditary rights by a mere 
outsider. She put the matter on that footing, despite Zoe's 
attempts to convince her of the mere accident of Diane's ac- 
quaintance with the Earl. 

"Accident? Ah then, don't be talking like that, my child. 
Accidents don't happen so very convaniently unless there's a 
little help given them by the one who's — accidental. And I'd 
sum up that young Greek lady as that sort. If ever any one 
had made up her mind to get what she wanted, and to get it 
any way, foul or fair. Miss Salvadayros is that one. A queer 
enough name, too. It might just mean — anything. What was 
she exactly? Do any of you know that? " 

Paul was standing by the piano turning over some music. 
He made no answer. Marcia looked a little puzzled, and turned 
to Zoe. 

" Just the daughter of a friend of Uncle Sept's," said the 
girl. " Bom in Greece, and educated there, and left by her 
father as a charge to my uncle. That's all he ever told us." 

" Yes," said Marcia. " It was rather sudden. He seemed 
quite upset about it, himself. He went away to Greece to 
fetch her, and brought her back a month later and she lived 
with us " 

** And was a holy terror, I make no doubt! I think I'd not 
be too anxious to have her to stay with me, fond as I am of — 
variety. But what surprises me, Marcia darlin', is how she's 
got herself so firmly planted into the household of the old Earl. 
She talked of * her car,' * her footman.' " 

" In a way they are hers," said Zoe. " She has been given 
a suite of rooms, and the car and chauffeur are at her service. 
Even Lady Katherine always asks her if she needs them before 
using them herself." 

" Is that really so? " exclaimed Marcia. 

Paul smiled ironically. He knew Diane. 

" It is indeed," said Zoe, with frank interest. " All the time 
I stayed at Portman Square, Diane was a person of the greatest 
consequence." 
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Mrs. Malasherbe was frankly puzzled. '^ Do you think tiien 
that the old Earl believes she is such a genius as she gives out? "^ 

" I'm sure of it," said Zoe. " She wrote for his paper, and 
you know it is a very important one, and she stayed with him 
at his Scottish castle, and then he offered her the use of his town 
house. If her book is published soon, and it is the success she 
anticipates, I expect she will be the sensation of the season." 

" Well, heathen Turks and South African mine-sinkers have 
been that," said Mrs. Malasherbe. "And once there was a 
green-eyed woman with scarlet hair, and sure the hair was 
dyed all the time, and turned any sort o' color when she was 
upset into the river at a rowdy picnic given by some officers in 
the Guards at Richmond. Anything starts a sensation, my 
child. But it doesn't last. Society is always hunting for some- 
thing new, something strange, and one novelty knocks out an- 
other. If there's not real stuff in this talked-of book, sure, 
'twill be forgotten before the binding's had time to get shabby. 
It's the same with plays and pictures and music, and — ah, I 
was forgetting you, my dear Paul. But you've not made your 
deboo yet, have you ? " 

" No," said Paul, gravely. 

"Why don't you give a concert under Lord Tantallion's 
patronage? He might give it if Miss Salvadayros was to ask 
him. A good send-off with a string o' titles to back it would be 
a fine thing." 

Paul's face of contempt was answer more eloquent than his 
curt words. " Thank you, no! I'd rather teach music than be 
beholden to a selfish old misanthrope who has disowned and 
insulted his own flesh and blood." 

" Ah, sure now, my dear boy, those grand high-falutin' sen- 
timents will never get you along in this world! Put pride in 
your pocket until you've got your feet on the ladder, and a 
firm hold on the sides. Then climb as high as you can, and let 
them that tried to hold you back get the kicks they're deserving. 
You know you've no better friend than m3rself, any of you; 
the three I love for your dear mother's sake, as well as your own. 
And I'm longing, Paul, to see your name proclaimed as the 
new and talented young English pianist. We're fed up with 
those foreigners. Why shouldn't our own men have a chance? 
If there's anything I can do to help ye, I will, with all me heart 
You know that, dcm't you, me darUn's? ^' 

" Indeed, yes." 
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It was a joint protestation, and given spontaneously. The 
good-humored kindly Irishwoman had been a family friend 
for many years. 

" Indeed, yes, and I mean it. Well, well, the time I've stayed 
here. Marcia, me dear, I was hoping to see your good husband. 
But I suppose like all husbands he gives these at home insti- 
tutions a wide berth? " 

" He's very busy at present," said Marcia, evasively. '' And 
any spare time is given up to studying surgery. He wants to 
specialize. That's the only way to get on." 

" Well, I hope hell succeed, and I'll do my best to help him, 
even to the extent of having appendicitis, if it wasn't such a 
mighty unpleasant complaint. But I tell you what, if any of 
my friends are going to have an operation 111 let you know, and 
then he might get a chance to look on. I suppose surgery's 
like manicure, the more you do it, or see it done, why the better 
you'll do it yourself! " 

When the door closed, Zoe and Paul and Marcia gathered 
round the fire as if by mutual consent. Paul had come over 
to-day to talk business, and the business was greatly concerned 
with Zoe's anomalous position. He had strongly disapproved 
of her being with Diane. He was as angry as it was possible to 
be with one who was the very antithesis of anger, that she 
should have accepted such an invitation. Even Lady Kath- 
erine's kindness seemed a hint of condescension under the cir- 
cumstances. 

** I told her you would be annoyed," said Marcia. ** She is 
more than welcome to make her home with me, but she has got 
hold of some high-falutin' nonsense about independence, and 
Diane says she will soon require a permanent secretary to attend 
to her business correspcmdence. Zoe is learning typing, and I 
suppose means to accept that position when it's offer^ herl " 

" Why should I not? " ezdaimed the girl. '' She has always 
been nice to me, and it is work I would love. Typing is quite 
easy. I've learnt enough now to do letters, and if Diane needed 
me I should be quite ready to accept the post." 

Paul bit his lip and smothered an expression of wrath. 

" I think she must have hypnotized you," he muttered angrily. 
** You can't even see that she merely does this as a humiliation 
to us." 

" You always misjudge her, PauL Why should you tfilnk 
she would humiliate us by asking me to be her secretary? If 
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I went to any one else, any place of business in that capadtj, 
would you call that humiliation? You seem to forget I am 
quite penniless, quite dependent, and I — I want to do some- 
tiling for mysdf." 

" You wiU have fifty pounds a year from what my father 
left/' exdaimed Paul. " And a home with Marda for the 
present. Won't that satisfy your independence? " 

She remained quite still, looking down into the heart of the 
fire. Marcia glanced at them both, reading signs in the face of 
each that threw a new light on the situation. She softly naoved 
away, and then with an exclamation about dinner hurried 
from the room. 

''Oh! if that might only be!" she thought. "But then 
Paul has no money yet, and he has his way to make in die 
world. Oh — this money 1 £ver3rthing seems to hinge upon 
it." 

Yes, everything; even Donald's success, and the coming ex- 
penses of a new arrival who would mean further re^xmsi- 
bilities. Still, she told herself, the estate might realize a decent 
sum, and then Paul and Zoe could adventure on the padi of 
matrimony, even as she had done. He was bound to succeed. 
The musiod public could not be indifferent to such taloit as 
he possessed. 

But degrees and grades of musical talent are just the mysteries 
of musical popularity. No one can quite understand why Herr 
Brum or Signor Doremi should be so loudly acclaimed, or have 
such an adoring following, when plain Mr. Blank, ot Mr. 
Brown, can hardly get a hearing. It seems to be a '' cult " of 
the English never to appreciate home-grown talent, or home- 
product art. Whether the shopnkeeping instinct is too strongs 
or the prejudice of past centuries too deeply rooted to be up- 
cast, one thing is painfully apparent, that the British artist has 
little, if any, honor in his own country or his own house. 

There was a long silence after that soft closing of the door. 

Paul's mind was so perturbed by financial and personal 
difficulties that he found it hard to begin a conversation apart 
from these subjects. He was thinking of vanished hopes and 
vanished projects. Of that dream of artistic success which 
should have Greystroke as its background — Greystroke and 
Zoe. A home and a resting place after traveling tours and con- 
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cert engagements. One year more, and it might have been. 
But now he was keenly conscious of deficiencies, and of steadily 
increasing nervousness. However hard he practiced he did not 
fed that he improved. There were a hundied things he wanted 
to do, to know — the things that make one pianist a signal 
success and another a mere " good player.'' It seemed to him 
that he would never rank higher than that. Excellent, pains- 
taking: sometimes even with a hint of '' inspiration," but not 
great, super-excellent; not just crowned with that universal ac- 
claim of " wonderful " which would make people crowd to hear 
him play Chopin even if he was on tour in unknown districts. 

At last he broke off his reflections and glanced at Zoe's quiet 
face. In the dim light of the shaded electric lamp she looked 
very young and very pathetic. He stretched an impulsive hand 
towards her and took her own into its grasp. 

'^Zoe, my child, couldn't you be content here with Marcia 
until — until — di, my darling, can't you guess " 

She turned her startled face to his. " Guess — what Paul? " 

" How I feel; what you are to me; what I have always 
hoped; what I hope still? Did you ever think I — loved you. 
Zee?" 

" Loved — but of course we all loved one another at Grey- 
stroke." 

*' I don't mean any brotherly, sisterly business, Zoe. I mean 
the love of a man for the one wcHnan who is everything to him 
— as you are — everything — to me! " 

"I — Paul?" 

" Yes, you. Only you. I didn't mean to tell you — yet. 
I wanted to have something to offer you. To be able to say, 
' Won't you come to me and make my home the thing of joy 
and peace that every artist desires; that only you, Zoe, could 
make it' " 

A troubled uneasiness shadowed her face. It had grown very 
pale. 

" I never thought of you in — that way, Paul. To me you 
have always seemed just a brother, as Marcia was a sister." 

" But couldn't you think of it — now? Couldn't you learn 
to love me as I love you. To feel that life meant more for us 
than it means now. You've shared my thoughts and hopes 
and ambitions so long. You know me and trust me, don't you, 
Zoe?" 
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'^ Oh, yes, Paul. There's no one I care for so mudi, or tntst 
so mudi, but this — it makes everythiog so different, PaaL 
You see I never thought of being — married " 

'' Well, darling, you needn't think of it as a very near possi- 
bility, for I have to make my way in the world, and to win at 
least one promising success before I can offer you that home 
I have pictured. Only I want you to believe that I love jou, 
and am working for you and that every hope I have and every 
success I achieve has you for its ideal and (A>ject." 

'' It sounds so — so beautiful, Paul. So mudi more than I 
deserve." 

He came and knelt before her on the rug and kissed the small, 
nervous hands. 

" You deserve everything the world holds of joy and love 
and peace. The best things in life — my dear. But I can only 
offer you my unworthy self, and my great love, and my hopes, 
Zoe. I've been so lonely and unhappy since Dad died, and all 
our affairs seemed to go wrong. We artists are such fools. We 
don't seem to be able to face trouble without its affecting us tem- 
peramentally. If I had a little sunshine, a little hope ** 

" Ah, dear Paul," she said softly, " if I can give you these, 
I am indeed proud and happy." 

" You only — out of all the world can give them, Zoe." 

" It seems too wonderful," she said. 

He lifted her head, and kissed her trembling lips. 

"Must we say anything? Couldn't we just keep it to our- 
selves, Paul, and pretend everything's just the same?" 

"If you can pretend, I'm afraid I can't. I'm* too happy. 
And Marcia and Donald have had — experiences — you know." 

" Yes, I suppose so. Still, I feel I don't want to talk about 
this. It seems too sacred, Paul." 

"You adorable darling I Is that how you feel about such 
an unworthy creature as myself ? " 

" You know you're not that, Paul. I can remember everything 
that Uncle Sept used to say about you; how you had never 
given him a moment's uneasiness; how you were the soul 
of honor and uprightness." 

"Ah hush, you little flatterer 1 That's oiough! I'm no 
better than other men. If Fve kq)t a litde straighter it's 
because my temperament doesn't lend itself to sordid vices. 
I hate everything unclean and unchaste. And, besides, I've 
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always hdd a little pearl shrined and pure in my inmost heart. 
That treasure was certainly not going to be flung into the mud of 
vicious fancies. Whatever good is in me, Zoe, I owe to you, and 
possibly to the home influences around us. It's been pure luck 
that everything tended to foster * plain living and high thinking.' 
Besides, in one respect, an artist has always the advantage over 
his fellow-man. He can retire into a world of his 0¥m; peopled 
by his own creations. To one who does this and is admitted 
into that holy of holies the genius and greatness of past 
lives, the petty vanities of modem life must seem insignifi- 
cant." 

"When you were in Germany, Paul, didn't you ever see 
any girls, prettier, cleverer, more worthy than myself? " 

" I never thought of girls. I used to see fat, common-looking 
Fraus, and red-dieeked, flaxen-haired Frduleins; but they held 
no personal interests for me. I went to Germany, with but one 

object. I should have accomplished it but for " He 

stopped abruptly. 

" I know," she said softly. '* That illness, that terrible time. 
Stilly dear Paul, I cannot see why you shouldn't return to 
Leipzig for that necessary year. Things are fairly satisfactory 
now. And we are both young, and can wait until " 

** No, my dear. It would need too much money, and besides 
I can't leave you for a year. All sorts of things might happen. 
Some one else might fall in love with you. No ! No 1 I'll stay 
in England and try my luck. There's always composing to fall 
back upon. I might get a name as the Waltz King, as the 
Americans would say. Now, that you've made me so happy I 
feel twice as courageous as I was. You meant it, Zoe? You 
do love me? " 

He drew her up from the chair; up to his heart where the 
golden head rested so confidingly. 

" Yes, Paul. I do love you." 

" No brotherly, cousinly, half-and-half business? Really 
love? Love as it ought to be? " 

She laughed softly. This was the old Paul again. 

'*You mustn't laugh. I'm deadly serious. Look at me, 
Zoe." 

She lifted her head. He saw the gentle eyes, misty with 
tears and softly shy as never before. 

" Ah, yes. I won't mistrust you. I dcm't know what I've 
ever done that God should so bless mel " 
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When Marcia returned she found them sitting dose together 
before a forgotten fire that sadly needed replenishing. She 
glanced sharply from one flushed face to the other. '' Do you 
know it's dinner-time? The gong sounded Ave minutes ago! "" 

Paul sprang up guiltily. "Dinner! Good Heavens! 1 
never meant to stay so long. I've a lot of things to see to! " 

'' It's past business hours, I imagine," said Marda, dryly. 
*' You may as well stay on. Besides, Donald would like to see 
you. He's just come in." 

And on her words her husband entered. A staid and stolid 
and responsible married man now, with prospects of increased 
responsibilities. They greeted each other warmly. Paul felt 
at peace and goodwill with all the world. Something in his 
face attracted the young medico's attention. 

" You're looking uncommon wdl, I'm glad to see. I hope 
your business consaims are nearly ended? " 

" Whether they are or not I'm too happy to care," said Paul, 
defiantly. " I've had the greatest stroke of luck that can befall 
a man, Donald." 

"Aye, is that so. What's happened?" 

" Everything's happened," laughed Paul. " More than I 
ever hoped, or deserved, or dared to " 

"Aye, I ken weel what's the meaning o' that," int^nipted 
Donald Gillespie. " Ye'll find it in Proverbs. Chapter seven- 
teen; verse twenty-twa * Whoso findeth a wife findeth a gqod 
thing, and obtaineth favor of the Lord.' It's the bonnie wean, 
of course. I always knew." 

" Oh I you be hanged I " said Paul. " You can't have known. 
I didn't know myself until " 

"That's just the way wi' mysel! Eh, my lassie? But 
come along in to dinner. I'm as hungry as a university student 
who's been living on his bursary, and — anticipations." 

" The anticipations to-night mean Scotch broth, made as yoa 
like it, Donald. I saw to the boiling of the barley mysdf." 

" Aye, that's right, my dear. I di(^' quote Proverbs without 
cause." 
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VII 

SOME days elapsed before Ambrose Pampelune felt equal 
to the task of composing an agreement based on the 
foundations of Diane's promise and the necessity of safe- 
guarding himself from any risks that might attend the pub- 
lication of such a book as ** The Nameless Altar/' In itkoae 
da3rs he had unearthed a queer dissolute derelict who had often 
helped him in the way of translation and compilation of various 
foreign author's works. He was a man who seemed to exist 
vicariously; who claimed no nationality , who knew almost every 
European language and a few untranslatable ones. He could 
write and talk fluently on any and every subject that was 
talkable and writable. And yet with all these gifts and ac- 
complishments he was forever out at elbows, poverty-stricken, 
living no one knew how even among those derelicts of Fleet 
Street and Paternoster Row who once acclaimed themselves as 
followers of literature. 

To this queer nondescript Ambrose Pampelune applied in his 
present difficulty. He sent a note to an address that always 
found him — a sort of club for destitute journalists and hack- 
writers. As mean and c(Hnfortless a place as ever broken-down 
ink-slingers could picture, and yet frequented because of that 
longing for companionship, in a sense congenial, which dis- 
tinguishes the human animal. It was something to have done 
the same sort of thing, missed the same sort of success. And 
this flotsam and jetsam of defunct journals, bankrupt pub- 
lishers, and ill paid job-hunters found a melancholy pleasure 
in meeting and comparing notes of ill-luck. Coolaoch was 
rather a notability among this motley crew. For one thing he 
was a brilliant talker, a hard drinker, as ready to lend money 
as to spend it when he had any, and no whit prouder of his 
accomplishments than ashamed of his poverty. How he lived 
no one knew, or for the matter of that, cared. He came and 
went mysteriously. Occasionally he received letters. Some- 
times for months no one would see him; then he would appear 
suddenly, greeting them all as if they had met the previous 
day, and starting on some bombastical talk that gave adven- 
tures without informing of locality. All accepted him as a 
"queer card "; a being of farce and comedy; ihe wildest and 
most arrogant of boasters, and with an apparent knowledge of 
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the policies and intrigues of foreign governments that was as 
amazing as it often proved accurate. 

It was this strange being that Ambrose Pampelune resolved 
to confide Diane's manuscript and such portion of its stoiy as 
seemed safe. 

" I want zat you pull it together/' he said. '* You must deal 
drastically with zat high-falutin' part of ze prince and his love- 
making. No man not out of an azzylum of lunatics ever made 
love like that. It is evident she never has had a personal 
experience. Zere is bromise in ze book, crude as it is. A 
little schaping, a little of your clever toudies and I could deal 
with it. I pay you ten pounds for your work if you bromise it 
with speed. Also, will you tell me if she is right in her Greek 
locale. I know nozzings of that kontry. But you have been 
there. Zat makes one reason why I think of you as the right 
one to revise this story." 

" A woman's story? " 

** But zat, of course. A young woman she is; and of a great 
ambition. She pays for all ze adver-tistn^ herself, and pajrs 
munch." 

*' And you take — how much per cent? One hundred, as 
she is a novice at the business? " 

" I take only my fair brofits." 

" Oh, most gentle Shylock, of course! Who said otherwise? 
Well, give me Sie stuff, and I'll see what I can do with it" 

" There is a lot of foreign lingo in it. I do not know if you 
will understand? If not, it might better kom out. I do not 
intend zat she has any proofs. So it is she will not know that 
what is done until ze book is published. Zen I care not what 
she says." 

'* It is always well to keep the ambitious author in his place " 
agreed Conlaoch, blowing a cloud of smoke from a dirty old 
briarwood pipe that he specially favored. " And if the author 
is of the feminine gender it is even more necessary. How soon 
do you want this back? " 

'^ As zoon as you can let me have it I am going to tmA it 
out vor a special zale. And if you could write vor me some 
breliminary notices, zat I could be sending to the Press, I would 
be glad. You know the zort." 

** 1 do. And I also know they don't come into the ten pounds, 
my good Pampelune. These are the little extras that hdp one 
to live." 
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^' Help (me to drink; to go the spree, as you zayl Too much 
money is not good for you, my vrient. It helps destroy your 
fine intellect." 

His "vrient" gave a contemptuous laugh. He held the 
parcel in his hand and was carelessly untying the string. As 
tbe knot gave way he opened the paper and glanced at the typed 
title, and the name of the author. Pampelune watching him 
saw a sudden change in his face. It was not so much aston- 
ishment as incredulity. As if he saw something whose meaning 
lie could not credit. 

" What zen haf you? " he asked. " How you stare." 
*' It's — it's such a deuce of a queer name, Pampelune." 
" Ze title? Oh, she will haf that; she insists." 
"No, the — the other. Greek, I fancy. Is the woman a 
Greek?" 

" Zat I do not know. She talk mostly French." 
" All Greeks talk French. It is almost a national language." 
He still stared at the name. . '* Sacre nam de Saint Polycarpe,'* 
he muttered. " But this is passing strange! " 

^'What zen? Why do you find it strange? Is it a name 
zat you haf effer known? " 

" Yes, that's just what it is. I once knew — some one — who 
had a name like it." 

" Like — you mean, not ze zame? " 

"No: a difference in the spelling. But still — " he laughed 
suddenly. "What a whirligig of a world this is, my good 
Pampelune. What a lot of queer things it brings about. I 
shall read this book now with the greater interest since I know 
its nationality. I too, have been in ' Ill3nia.' " 

" Zere seems to be no place on ze globe where you haf not 
been. And yet, here you are a vagabond journalist, hack- 
writer, God knows what! " 

" None of that, if you please, my good Pampelune, or you 
may take your stuff to the devil, or another of his angels for 
aught I care! If I accept your dirty money for dirty work 
it gives you no right to insult me for doing so. Remember one 
thing, mon vieux, when you come to seek my aid; it's the favor 
of a gentleman you demand. And that is something you never 
were, and never can be." 

Ambrose Pampelune turned a queer livid hue. He glared 
at the bold speaker, who despite shabbiness, and dirt, and drink 
could yet brace himself to assert what Nature had made him. 
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and what he had chosen to degrade for some unaccountable 
reason. 

" I wish not to quarrel. I haf no reason to insult you," he 
muttered. '' It is zat you are such a firebrand, my vrient Let 
us drop discord and return to ze subject. Do you ondertake 
zis little kommission? " 

"I — ondertake it," mimicked his strange associate. " For 
— twenty pounds — not a penny less. There will be a great 
deal to do." He was turning over the leaves of the manuscript 
as he spoke. " And you know damn well that you cannot find 
any one else who would or could do it; whose acquaintance 
with French and Italian and — Greek — is unchallenged, and 
whose knowledge of Anglo-Saxon idioms would do credit to a 
Cabinet Minister? " 

Mr. Ambrose Pampelune gave a sudden short laugh. It 
arrested the careless fingers and brought a pair of somewhat 
fierce blue eyes to " attention." 

" Why that note of mirth, mon cker Pampelune? How have 
I the good fortune to amuse you? " 

*^ It is nozings; I wonder only to myself are you too of a 
Greek dezent, for when I listen to your talk I am reminded of 
anozzer talker. Nam d'un chienf but zere is an eloquence, a 
bombast of ze first order." 

The keen eyes fell again on the typed page. There was a 
moment^s silence. Then the sheets of manuscript were shaiplj 
closed. 

*^ It is twenty pounds, my good Pampelune, and I promise to 
do you credit. I could make this book into a startling success! 
It — appeals to me." 

" Twenty pounds is a big price, mon scher, but as it is a 
specshial work we must not quarrel over ze emolument." 

" I*d like to know what your share of that * emolument ' is 
going to be? But you're too tight-fisted for confidence. How- 
ever, a bargain's a bargain. I'll take this home with me and 
work patiently at it. I'll let you know when it's ready." 

" You will haf of it ze greatest care," entreated Pampdune 
" Zere is no ozzer copy. Ze young lady, she would be frantic 
mad, if anything happened to it." 

" You say she is ridi ? I note there is no address on the title 
page. Is that your secret, mon vieux? " 

Pampelime affected surprise. '^Ah, ze young authors, zey 
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do not think of zucfa things. Put to it my business addiess, 
fnon cher Conlaoch — zat is sufficient" 

*' And now, I'd like a little something on account, if you don't 
mind, my friend? " 

*^ Vot I Now ? Before it is you do anyzing for your money ? " 

" Now — and on the nail, or you may take yourself and your 
precious manuscript off the premises without further delay." 

'' I konfess I am non-plussedf I know you not in zis most 
strange mood of independence! " 

" Perhaps I too scent good fortune in the near future. Per- 
haps I have a presentiment that this novel and distinguished 
piece of work will be productive of good luck to both of us ! " 

''Achf If zat was zol " 

'^You can trust me and my judgment. I have the true 
literary flair, mon vieux. And ^at is something not to be 
acquired. It is a gift of Heaven. Cheap enough at your service 
for twenty pounds — and five on accoimt." 

"Five? Now — of the moment? I haf not zo much wiz 
me. I am not a millionaire! " 

" Well, how much have you? Plank it down." 

Slowly and reluctantly the cowed publisher drew out a shabby 
leather purse, and poured its contents into his palm. One, two, 
three sovereigns, and some silver." 

" Til take the gold. Keep the change, gargon," 

His strident laugh echoed through die room and startled the 
card players and the drinking groups, and brought many won- 
dering eyes to that comer sacred to the rare business transactions 
of the club. 

*^ We must have a drink! " cried the strange fageur, as he 
sprang up, and proceeded to give an order to a dirty cross-eyed 
boy who was the solitary waiter of the establishment. " Wine 
of the best. For this is an occasion which will never repeat 
itself. You, mon brave, are embarked on a great enterprise, and 
I as second in command take my share of the honors. Here, all 
of you, come and join with us! Drink with one acclaim to a 
new genius, the discovery of our long-esteemed friend. Monsieur 
Pampdune." 

The crowd needed no second invitation. They left their 
cards and their tables as one man for that center of attraction 
presided over by the most brilliant and most mysterious member 
of their community. 
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Bottles were q)ened. Glasses filled. Hilarity reigned. 
And thus was that precious bantling of Diane's christened^ 
and sent forth on the first stage of its adventurous journey. 

Maurice Nettleback had been dining at Portman Square. 
Lord Tantallion had asked him with a view to his opinion ol 
Diane's methods of launching her work on the sea of public 
acclamation. Pampelune had not yet written on the subject^ 
and she was becoming uneasy. 

The prospect of an important discussion after dinnjO- had 
however raised her spirits. Besides Nettleback had not yet 
prcHnised to open the columns of the SateUdte to those proposed 
articles on Germany as a world-factor in matters sodal, pcditical, 
economic, and financial. During dinner little was said on any 
private matters, and Diane's impatience grew with every, to her, 
unnecessary course. Maurice Nettleback, however, sent most 
of the proffered dishes " empty away." He appreciated good 
food and pitied the poor appc^tes of the rest of the party. 

With the ices Lady Katherine begged leave to withdraw. She 
was due at a concert and would be already late. 

Her absence was, in a sense, a relief, for Lord Tantallion 
ordered coffee to be brought in, and then dismissed the butler 
and footman. He explained to Nettleback that a little adver- 
tising campaign was in prospect. 

'' I think if we get some ' pars ' into the Satellite the other 
dailies would copy them. You know the sort of thing, Nettle- 
back? Miss Diane could give particulars." 

Diane had innumerable ''puffs preliminary" written oat 
She leaned forward eagerly. " But yes. I should be pleased. 
It appears to me that if a certain amount of curiosity could be 
excited there would be a demand at once for die book on its 
publication." 

"Who's going to publish it?" asked Nettleback. "Yctt- 
ley's?" 

" Oh, no! I have changed my mind." 

" And methods," said the Earl dryly. " We think of aecurisg 
a publisher of our own, Nettleback. One whose interests will 
be bound up with ours." 

" Sounds like a joint-stock a»npany." 

"An apt simile. But I hope you see the advantage. 'A 
fair field and — all favor.' Our young authoress wants a wide 
area, and proposes to secure it by mdung her interests pan- 
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mount with this publisher. He will run no risks, and gain every 
advantage. What do you think of it? " 

" Is Miss Salvideros going to pay for publication, and at- 
tendant expenses? " 

The Earl nodded. " Yes. She cannot brook delays, and 
possibly differences of opinion. So she has determined to start 
the machinery on her own account, and trust to the merits of her 
work to make its own place in the favor of the public, after- 
wards." 

" I've always heard that it's a bad plan to pay a publisher for 
producing any book. He collars all the cash, and puts the 
thing on his shelf and then says it wasn't a success," said 
Nettleback. 

Diane's eyes flashed. "No, no! That shall not be so in 
my case. I attend myself to all accounts of sales and other 
matters." 

** Have you made a selection ? " 

" Yes. He is a new man, about two or three years in busi- 
ness in this country, but with a wide European experience. He 
has published * Verona's Latitude,' and *The Passion of a 

Mon^,' and many other well-known books " 

"Gee! I mean — is that the man? My dear Miss Salvi- 
deros, are you wise to make such a choice? The censor's had 
a word or two in that quarter." 

"The censor! " scoffed Diane. " What right then has some 
old pettifogging, prudish crank to interfere with the literature 
of a free country? Look at France, at Italy, at Germany, at 
America. Regard their outspoken txx)ks; their wide grasp of 
humanity, and its outlook. If you put lock and key to the 
literature of any country you dose the door to its progress. 
Thought must be free, and have a free outlet and expression, 

otherwise " She shrugged her shoulders and emptied the 

cream jug into her coffee cup. 

" Odierwise there would be no use for publishers of * Lati- 
tudes ' and limited * Passions,' " said Nettleback. " Well, Miss 
Salvideros, the choice is yours; but I can't say I approve it. 
However it's no business of mine. Of course if I could have 
run the Satellite on American lines I'd boom you fine! But as 
English restraint is enforced upon all enterprise in this slow- 
going old country I can only try to draw personal attention by 
seeming to avoid it. What I mean is that if I'd my way it 
should be in headlines and bold announcement. But I suppose 
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you'll only feature in the little sneaky, small print five liners, 
isn't that so, Lord Tantallion? " 

" That — is for Miss Salvideros to say." 

"What then are they? Headlines — as you called them, 
monsieur? " 

Maurice Nettleback drew a small book out of a specially 
formed breast pocket of his dress coat. He had never conquered 
the American predeliction for cramming correspondence and 
Press information into pockets with absolute disregard of the 
'* set " of his various coats. 

" Here's something of what I meant," he said, laying some 
slips and cuttings on the table before Diane. " What do you 
think of them ? " 

Diane took up one and read in large bold type: 

" MURDER IN THE FIRST DEGREE " 



SPECTATORS WATCH FAMILY 



Accused Man Bltttfs to ths End 



Then she looked at another. 

" RIGHT TO CHOOSE RULERS " 



Every people has a right to chose the sovereignty 
under which they shall live. Small states have the 
same rights as small people. Stature doesn't preclude 
genius, and Miss Amyrilla Penelope Peacock, though 
her figure would fit into a pickle jar, has more genuine 
poetic gifts than any young American writer of our 
notable city. 



EVEN THE PARR OT TALKED 

In the "Votes for Women" procession the beautiful 
Mrs. Louis D. Mayo Bolgiano carried her tame panot 
upon her massively gowned shoulders. At stated 
intervals "Polly" Bolgiano shrieked "Votes." But 
refused further information. Some Bird! 

Diane turned a puzzled face to Nettleback. " I don't quite 
see how these extracts further matters," she said. "I have 
nothing in common with murder-trials, or shrieking parrots." 

Nettleback surveyed her compassionately. "No, Miss Sal- 
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videros, and nothing I should say in common with the humor 
that can extract information from such subjects. But that's 
the whole secret of ' paragraphing.' Hit your reader in the eye 
3.t a glance. Make him get what you've printed." 

" Do you propose to paragraph Miss Salvideros in this agree- 
able fa^ion?" inquired Lord Tantallion, with a suppressed 
chuckle. 

"No! No! I would not, could not have it!" exclaimed 
Diane. " I wish only for the usual notices such as I have seen; 
a little larger type perhaps." 

" I must trust to you for the information, Miss Salvideros. 
I've only got the name of your book, as yet. StiD, I thought 
s<Hnething in this style would appeal to you." 

He handed her another slip of paper, not printed, merely 
typed. 

"Who is to have the honor of publishing the New 
Novel of a New and Promising Authoress. Rumor 
states she hails from the land of Homeric Heroes and 
Greek Goddesses, and that her name is as wonderful as 
her book." 

Diane's eyes sparkled. "Ah — that? That is better, mon- 
sieur. It arouses the curiosity, the expectation so necessary for 
interest." 

" Well, we might start with that," said Nettleback, " in the 
next literary column of Saturday. And if youll give me any 
other information, I'll see that the literary weeklies get it and 
use it. I know a good many of the Fleet Street lot. They'll 
fix this for me if I make it worth while. I understand you do 
the preliminary advertising. Miss Salvideros? " 

" All the advertising," she corrected. " I am staking my 
whole future on the success of this book. That is why I think 
it is better I have a publisher who will devote himself exclusively 
to my interests." 

<< You'll have to pay the piper for calling that tune. But I 
guess youll pull off the deal. Money backed by rank and 
genius can achieve almost anything." 

"Well, let us go into the library now and draft out those 
paragraphs," suggested the Earl. He was amused by these 
sidelights on success. This comedy of ambition played for his 
private gratification and financed by a freak of fortune, was 
far more iuteresting than any stage-play he had witness'^'' 
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For here the players were the characters, and the stage was real 
life, and the leading lady a performer of supreme talent. Be- 
sides, the last act was as yet — unwritten. It was a novel excite- 
ment to sit there wondering on what the curtain would eventuallj 
fall. Whether the call of '' author '' would be genuine. 
Whether a long '^ run " might be anticipated. Whether a unan- 
imous or merely half-hearted verdict would be the result? 

During the next hour in the library he watched and listened 
and occasionally advised at the rehearsal His queer cynical 
mind delighted in the twists and turns it took; the peeps behind 
the scenes of that supreme vanity and supreme egotism which 
he was exploiting for his own purpose. 

The scheme was taking shape and substance at last, and to 
add to Diane's elation the last post brought in the proposed 
contract provided by Ambrose Pampelune. 

It was a formidable-looking document, and Lord Tantallion 
advised showing it to Nettleback, as better acquainted with 
such matters. Somewhat unwillingly Diane did this. She had 
not intended to inform Maurice that she was paying such a 
large sum for its publication, printing, and advertising. Still 
as they were all interested in the book, she made a virtue of 
necessity. 

Nettleback read the agreement, and then laughed sardonically. 
'* Great Columbus! But you do seem to have hit upon a choice 
specimen, Miss SalviderosI The man calls this a 'sharing 
profit ' agreement. But it seems to me that he takes all the 
profit and you pay all the expenses." 

" I agreed to that," said Diane, sulkily. " But I read the 
clauses differently from you. It says there — clause thirteen — 
that 'the author shall take one-half the profits and the pub- 
lisher one-half.* What more do I need? Those profits, see you 
not, from all rights, will mean a very large sum of money." 

"That — is of course provisional." 

"Provisional? How?" 

" Well, on these sales and rights, which are not assured, and 
may not be secured." 

" But they will — they must 1 " 

He smiled. " My dear young lady, you do not know how to 
handle this business. Believe me, there's no ' must ' about tiie 
sales of a book, or the acquisition of translation and American 
rights. You can't buy those. Merit counts more than a nawM> 
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and what counts most is the appeal that such a book makes. 
I've known books create quite a furore in this country and yet 
American publishers wouldn't look at them, nor translators 
either. And, besides, do you happen to know what foreign rights 
really mean ? A first-class agent told me that he gets his authors 
only twenty-five to fifty pounds from Tauchnitz, and only ten 
pounds a copy for French, Italian, or Swiss translations. So, 
you see, you won't pull in the dollars that way. Of course, 
America is the best paying market. But you've got to make 
your public there, and it takes time, and experience, and trouble. 
In fact I'd suggest an independent agent over in New York to 
work for you. I'm dead sure they won't do it this side! " 

Diane's brow darkened as he proceeded. She was now in a 
ferment of expectation, and every hint of obstacle enraged her. 
The goal was in sight. It must be gained — at any cost. Fair 
play or foul mattered nothing. 

" I am quite content with this — contract," she exclaimed, 
**^ and I shall sign and dispatch it to-night." 

" But for my sake cut out that last clause! " entreated Nettle- 
back. He pointed to it. " If the said simi of £500 should prove 
insufficient for the said purpose, a further sum of £500 shall be 
advanced by the said author." 

I see no need to cut it out," said Diane obstinately. 
Why certainly; if that's your opinion. But you'll end 
in giving this man a thousand pounds. That's a pretty big 
proposition. What you get out of it is merely conditional, and 
the whole affair rests in his hands." 

" But of course, my dear Nettleback," interrupted the Earl. 
^' In whose hands should it rest? You can't expect Miss Diana 
to interfere with the business part of the matter, or me for the 
other part. She's too inexperienced, and I'm too old " 

*'And between you she stands a more than problematical 
chance of being fleeced right, left, and center! But this isn't 
my funeral! Please yourselves. I suppose you wouldn't even 
take this contract to a solicitor, or to a literary society, for ad- 
vice? That would be some safeguard." 

"No — I am quite content," repeated Diane. " I have seen 
Monsieur Pampelune. I am sure he is an honest and respect- 
able man, and that our mutual interests are concerned in the 
making of my success." 

*' In any case," interrupted the Earl, '^ the money is Miss 
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Diana's. She can do what she likes with it This is just a 
gamble like any other, my dear Nettleback. Only we stake 
brains against failure." 

" I'll take another of those cigars, my dear sir, and — I could 
do with a drink after all this talking." 

"Of course, of course I Diana, my dear " 

But she had already touched the bell. 

"We could all do with the same, I think," said the Eail. 
" Order what you like." 

" A high-ball for me," said Nettleback to a surprised flunkey. 
" Ice, whisky and soda, you know? " 

" And the same for me," said Lord TantaUion. '* Di- 
ana—?" 

" A Benedictine." 

An hour later Diane was confiding to Phrosa the final stages 
through which her precious manuscript was passing. The agree- 
ment was signed; the check written. In a few days the ad- 
vance notices would begin to appear. 

"Mr. Nettleback, he arranges all that. He knows of an 
agency who prepare and get such paragraphs inserted in aD die 
leading papers. Thus will it go on, my Phrosa. The stining 
up of curiosity, the awakening of interest, and then the culmin- 
ating fact of the advertisement — * Day of publication.' Oh, 
how shall I ever hold back myself to await that great eviait! 
If it were only to-morrow; even in a week! " 

" And it is money has done all this? " said Phrosa, who was 
brushing softly and steadily the long black hair. 

" Money — and myself. You forget I have worked hard, and 
long." 

" Not so long," said Phrosa, meditatively. " I have read of 
authors who have had to wait years before they accomplish to 
get a book accepted." 

" Fools 1 They knew not how to set about it." 

" They had not influential friends, or money," said Phrosa. 
" I suppose, Diane, you do not tell me that your book has found 
a publisher of itself — where it first went? It seems to me not 
difficult to place anything that you pay for." 

" My only reason for paying for my book is that I wish to 
have a publisher of my own choice. He will serve me and work 
for me. He will be proud of my fame and interest himself 
to keep it at the same height of exaltation. My fortunes and his 
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will march together. It is as if one said not ' Pampelune, the 
publisher,' but ' Pampelune, the publisher of Diana Salvi- 
derosM" 

** You seem quite sure of this book being a success, Diane? " 
" Of course I am sure. Did I not write it? I say to you, 
Phrosa, that twenty-four hours after that book is launched 
forth to the literary world it will be talked of, demanded, a 
name on every one's lips. In another twenty-four hours it will 
have grown as the bean-stalk of the young Jacques into a full- 
blossomed plant I Then will follow the advertisements, the crit- 
icisms, the notices of rapidly growing editions 1 I shall myself 
see that one, two, three, are made ready at the first start. And 
so on, and on; every week, every month, until my face is roll- 
ing across the world as a rolling snow-ball I " 

The metaphor was not a happy one. Perhaps Phrosa thought 
so. 

** Snow-balls melt, Diane," she said, gravely. 



VIII 

IN these days of excitement and preparation Diane had al- 
most forgotten Ehrenberg. When a reproachful letter ar- 
rived from him she recalled all that had been arranged 
between them. But she had to remind herself that neither the 
owner nor the sub-editor of the Satellite would hear of articles 
on Germany, or on German subjects. 

" Quite unsuitable," said Lord Tantallion. 

" Not our kind of stuff," echoed Maurice Nettleback. 

Diane was deeply disappointed. She did not know how to 
explain to the handsome young Baron that her influence in the 
paper was not paramount, as she had assured him. She dis- 
liked the idea of writing and resolved to suggest inviting him 
to dinner and then breaking the news. To do this meant in- 
terviewing Lady Katherine, and arranging a small party for 
the next day. No objections were raised by Lady Katherine, 
but she had to see the Earl and ask l^s opinion before arranging 
her guests. She went to his study in her usual nervous condi- 
tion and mentioned Diane's wishes. 

"Who is this Baron? Have you met him?" asked 1 '-"■ 
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TantallioQ. Lady Katherine mentioned the Richmond luncheon 
party, and incidentally the name of Flora Macpherson. 

" Flora ! Is she in town ? You must ask her, too. Make up 
a party. Young folk, if you can. I like a little brightness and 
gayety now I*m well enough to enjoy it" 

" I am sorry, I know very few young people," said Lady 
Katherine. Her thoughts suddenly flew to Zoe. How was it 
that Diane had never asked her since the Earl had returned? 

She mentioned her name. ^* The sweetest and most charming 
girl I have ever met," she said warmly. " She stayed with 
Diane for some time, while " 

"What? Stayed here! Zoe Wycherley? Who asked 
her? " 

" Diane — of course. They seemed devoted to CHie another." 

The Earl frowned. " I was never told. This was a great 
liberty. I must question Diana." 

" If you saw Zoe you couldn't help loving her. She is so 
sweet and unselfish. A great contrast to " 

She paused abruptly and colored all over her fair, gentle 
face. Lord Tantallion smiled grimly. 

" I don't wonder you're ashamed of yourself. This wasnt 
what I expected of you, Katherine." 

" You gave me no positive instructions, except that Miss 
Salvideros was to have full liberty, and her own apartments and 
friends. She asked Zoe to stay with her and I could say noth- 
ing. Eustace, if you saw her you couldn't steel your heart 
against her. And she is so like poor Mary. Don't you tiiink 
that for her sake you might — might forgive — at last? " 

" I'm not good at forgiving, and I never break my word. 
I swore " 

" I know, Eustace, I know. But things said in anger are not 
justifiable. It would be more to your credit to breaJc such an 
oath than to keep it I This child did nothing to offend you, 
and her parents are dead and past forgiving." 

" Who said I wanted to forgive them? " 

" I hope you will, Eustace, before you die. I should not like 
to go out of the world harboring injustice and harshness in 
my heart. No right-thinking person would." 

" Did you come here to preach a sermon, or arrange a dinner 
party, Katherine? " 

" I beg your pardon. My feelings carried me away. The 
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dinner, of course. It was the fact of your saying 'young 
people.* " 

*' Well, there's Flora, and Diana herself, and you and I and 
this Baron " 

" Six would be a better number, Eustace." 

Again his harsh laugh challenged her meaning. " Oh — 
have your own way. Only it will be a little awkward — for 
me. I mean, making the first advances. Where does she 
live, this Zoe Wycherley? " 

" She is staying with her cousin in South Kensington. Her 
cousin Marcia, who married a doctor. I have reason, Eustace, 
to believe that the death of Professor Wycherley has left Zoe 
totally unprovided for. But her cousin is devoted to her, and 
offered her a h(xne." 

** According to you every one is * devoted ' to this young 
prodigy! " 

" Oh — she's not that, Eustace. Only a simple, natural Eng- 
lish girl. You love her for herself, not for what she does, or 
boasts of." 

" I see whom you're hitting at. I suppose you've heard a good 
deal of what — some one else — does, or is going to do! " 

'* I am a little weary of Miss Salvideros. But as she is a 
foreigner I try to make eicuses for her. I don't think she is 
very considerate of others, and she treats that splendid Greek 
attendant of hers as if she were a slave." 

" Possibly she thinks she is. It may be the Greek method, 
my dear Katherine." 

" It has troubled me greatly. The more so because the faith- 
ful creature never complains. But she has no liberty, no free- 
' dom. She rarely goes out, even for exercise. It seems as if she 
must be always there — on the spot, in case her exacting young 
mistress should need her." 

The Earl did not require to be told of Diane's selfishness. 
He had learnt that long ago. But as a distinct part of her 
personality he had excused it. 

"Well, well, do what you like about this party," he said 
at last. " After all, it would be a good joke to ask that girl. 
Only don't tell Diana anything about it. Let it be a sur- 
prise." 

" But what if Zoe tells her? She might write, you know." 

Again the Earl frowned. " So she might. Well, perhaps 
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I'd better make up my mind for humble pie. Give me the ad- 
dress in Kensington and 111 drive over and see her, and invite 
her myself, under seal of secrecy." 

"Oh, Eustace!" 

"There, there, don't gush I It's just a whim. I'm engaged 
on a particular game of chess and I want to see how the pawns 
will play their part." 

Lady Katherine's wondering eyes turned from the table to 
the room. She saw no sign of diessboard or chessmen^ But 
as she felt herself dismissed he took her departure without 
comment. 

Left to himdf Lord Tantallion leant back in his chair and 
gave himself up to meditation. 

" I wonder why I did that," he reflected. " It's not so mud 
that I want to see the girl here as that I want to see Diana's 
astonishment when she sees her here. It's her own fault. She's 
brought it on herself. She had the audacity to invite my grand- 
daughter to my house without asking my permission, or even 
telling me she had done so. Very well, as retaliation I'll ask 
her myself, and watch the result. After all ' contrasts are the 
salt of life.' " 

And he chuckled maliciously, thinking of Diana's amazed 
face when he should say: "I believe you know my grand- 
daughter — Zoe Wycherley." 

Dinner parties were stupid things, but he might get some 
amusement out of this one. 

Meanwhile Diane was fully occupied. 

Netdeback had told her that one penalty of Fame meant tbe 
universal desire of the general public to have some personal 
representation of the famous person. It was a bona fides of 
existence. She must therefore be photographed, and arrange 
for the publication of such photographs when interviews were 
requested, and the Press busy with her name. He had given 
her the address of some of the best photographers, and also the 
address of a Press Agency, whose duty it would be to col- 
lect eveiy scrap of information concerning herself that should be 
published, and forward the same to her. 

The photographing had presented serious difficulties. 

Diane knew perfectly well that she could not cheat the camera. 
That neither pwwder, nor paint, nor flimsy veils, nor flowing 
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trains would really give her any sort of beauty of feature, or 

dignity of figure. How then was she to face the public, and 

its criticism? As she gazed at the pictured beauties in the 

Queen and the Tatler and the Gentlewofnan she was devoured 

by envy. Could they really be so beautiful, these Society 

ladies, and favorite actresses, or did they owe much to the 

photographer's skill, and the "touching up" of negatives? 

She took Phrosa with her on her first venture, and posed some 

half dozen times before the camera. The matter being of 

immediate importance she insisted on having proofs within 

two days. They came, and forthwith sent her into a frenzy of 

rage. The result was appalling. 

She returned the proofs in the same hour and refused another 
sitting. She then betook herself to one of the other addresses 
and spent many hours in the hope that at least one successful 
portrait would be the result. 

On this occasion she had taken Phrosa's advice and tried 
the effects of drapery and mystery. After many unsuccessful 
efforts the photographer suddenly came forward from behind 
his camera. " 1 think Madam must mean a photo-study,' ' he 
said. " If so, I would suggest our special artist. He has dealt 
successfully with very difficult subjects. I candidly say I can- 
not make a good photograph of Madam. Her coloring and — 
style — demand special treatment. But if she would try our 
new process, I could promise the very best results." 
Diane took heart of grace. 

" Why I am so particular," she said, " is because this photo- 
graph is for public use, and 1 must be satisfied with it." 

*' Exactly, madam. It is a study you require; not a likeness. 
I think I can satisfy you." 

So Diane was taken to another studio, and introduced to the 
artist who did " studies," not mere commonplace likenesses. 
He spent the best part of an hour draping, posing, photograph- 
ing. Then he professed himself satisfied. Two days must elapse 
before the result would be forwarded. The charge was exclusive 
enough to assure her that the artist could not have mai^ sub- 
jects. At least, not literary ones. She left the studio tired, but 
hopeful. 

As they passed into the street she was annoyed to find that 
the car was not waiting. The studios were on the right-hand 
side and a policeman had ordered the man to move on. She 
stood there — in the bright spring sunlight, holding up her 
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floating lace draperies, and glancing from right to left for ti» 
recreant chauffeur. 

" Goy Phrosa, and see/' she oxnmanded. ^' He may be round 
that owner? " 

Phrosa moved on. She was not wearing her national dress, 
but a plain English-made costume, and a hat. She reached die 
end of a short street and looked up the turning. It was a blind 
thoroughfare, with a row of workshops at the further end. The 
car was waiting there and she beckoned to the man. At the 
same moment a shabby-looking figure came out of one of the 
out-buildings, and crossed to where she was standing. Tbej 
faced each other, and stood staring as if transfixed. Then the 
stranger uttered her name breathlessly. A paralysis of fear, 
of horror almost, held Phrosa silent and motionless. The 
color went out of her face, her lips. She seemed about to 
faint. 

''Mon Dieuf Mon Dieuf Can it be? Yes, it is — 
Phrosa!" 

But with one terrified glance she seized the handle of the 
car and sprang in. The diauffeur swept on and up the street, 
to where Diane was waiting. As there was no footman she 
expected Phrosa to open the door for her. But Phrosa sat back, 
huddled in a comer, her face gray as ashes, her eyes full of 
terror. 

"What is it? What have you: are you ill?" exdaimed 
Diane. 

The woman muttered something incomprehensible; her eyes 
turning from side to side of the crowded street. 

" Home! " cried Diane sharply to the waiting chauffeur, and 
the car moved slowly on. 

So slowly that that queer, shabby figure could take in its 
appearance, its color, its number; yet so swiftly that he caDed 
up an empty taxi and bade it follow. 

As it turned into Portman Square he checked his driver. It 
was easy to see the house, to note that two figures got out and 
entered, and that the car was dismissed. He sprang out of the 
taxi, paid the man his fare and signed to the chauffeur as he 
came slowly past the comer where he stood. 

" Will you be so good as to tell me who lives in that big house 
from which you came?" he asked politely. 

'* That's where Lord Tantallion lives when he's in town, 
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which isn't often," said the man, glancing curiously at the 
shabby figure. 

'' I am much obliged. I have made a mistake. It is not 
the person I require." 

" Perhaps it's a duke you're looking for? Try the other side 
of the Square," was the sarcastic rejoinder. 

But the inquirer made no response. He stood looking at 
the big, imposing mansions, and asked himself had he dreamt 
that scene. How could a woman he had last seen in a small 
unimportant Greek island be living here in London, and in the 
house of an English nobleman? 

'* Not that I ought to think anything too strange to happen 
in this world," he muttered. " I've seen queer things enough 
in my time, and done them, too. Still, that was Phrosa of Paros, 
I'll bet my soul I How in the world can I get word with her, 
and who was. that queer-looking, muffled up creature who 
was with her? Well, there's one thing, I sha'nt forget the 
house or the name. I could of course look up the postal direc- 
tory — not that that will throw any light on the subject. Can 
she be in service there? I can't fancy the proud and stately 
Phrosa a mere paid domestic. Holy Saint Antoine! I must 
find this out. How terrified she looked when she saw me. Yet 
why should she be afraid? I treated her well enough while it 
lasted. Better than most of them." 

He sauntered slowly back through Oxford Street, and then 
dived into Soho, and entered a queer little foreign restaurant, 
which he greatly favored. He ordered a meal. But he ate 
it in an absent-minded fashion that was unusual, and raised 
comment on the part of the little greasy Italian who ran it, and 
knew him for a customer of taste and discretion. Even black 
coffee and a petU verre did not bring any lessening of gloom, or 
any elucidation of a mystery. The padrone had no p)ostaI 
guide. It was not a thing his customers ever asked for. So 
this customer could only smoke a bad cigar and listen to 
grumbles as to trade and bad debts and difficulties of living, and 
assure himself that this mystery must be cleared up. For long 
he had not been so disturbed or so puzzled as by that apparition 
in Bond Street 

" The signore listens not. He 'as no interest in the troubles 
of me," said the padrone pathetically. 
*' The signore has troubles of his own, my good Luigi«'^ 
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'^ Ah — that certainly I Who can escape? I recall to mysdi 
that time when the signore gives 'ere the grand banquet and 
spends much money, and how they, his friends, drink to 'is 
health and 'is kingdom. And how 'e lies there, 'is head upoD 
that table of the festa, and weeps to me, and tells me of the 
great tragedy by which is lost 'ome and friends and counti}', 
all at once." 

"I told you — that — did I? You have a good memoiy, 
Luigi. It is many years since I gave that banquet I had made 
a coupy I remember. I had money in my pockets and — regret 
in my heart. Bah! why did I regret? What is there in life 
so foolish as to lament what can't be altered? " 

" I 'ave often asked of myself whether the signore spoke the 
truth of 'is heart that night, for when the wine unlocks the 
brain there is the chance of the truth to come out. One of my 
nation 'as known of the misfortunes of rank, of lost kingdoms, 
and of royalty that is in exile. So when the signore weeps oo 
my shoulder I am all to 'im sitnpatica, I console 'im as best 
I can." 

" And when he is sober he laughs and goes away and forgets 
it all! That is life, my good Luigi. A queer thing; a twisted, 
crooked, hateful thing; but we're given it, and must make the 
best of it. What I've done I can't undo; what I've wished fcx 
I've never had; what I'll be — I see before me in a thousand 
examples. But, no matter. Bring me an absinthe, and order 

for yourself what you prefer, and " He paused. Then 

he said abruptly: "Have you ever seen a cinema show, 
Luigi?" 

" The signore means one of those places of the moving pic- 
tures ? But yes, of a 'oliday once. I shut the shop and take my 
sposa and the bambino, and we go to the great 'all of the 
Tottenham Road, and there we see the great wonderful dranu 
of the unspoken." 

" Yes, that is what I mean. The drama of the imspoken. 
Was there by chance, in that drama, one scene like this, Luigi? 
A man sits alone. He thinks. He recalls long-past events in 
his life, and as he thinks, the pictures rise one by one on the 
screen, and the whole story unfolds itself before him? " 

" But yes, signore. I 'ave seen like that, and I 'ave been 
much moved by the tragedy of it." 

" Well, Luigi, that night you were talking of, the night of 
the banquet when I was saying farewell to my friends and 
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departing on a mission of some danger, that was the cinemato- 
graph scene of my life. What I confided to you I confided 
unconsciously. Do not betray that confidence." 

*' Let the signore be content. It 'as never passed my lips. 
I forget not the kindness, the generosity. Of 'ow the signore 
sent 'is friends to me, and made my recommendations? No» 
no! Luigi Pozzouli is not that sort. 'E too 'as misfortunes; 
'e can respect those of others." 

" Well, fetch the absinthe, my good Luigi, and I will give to 
you a little conmiission to execute whi(^ may enplace your 
empty tables." 

Some half hour later the strange pair separated, but not before 
Luigi senior had produced a junior edition of himself from 
some back region of his abode. The '^ bambino " was a true 
Soho gamin, dirty, impudent, sharp beyond all precedent of 
his brief ten years of life. His father's customer surveyed him, 
and finally took him in charge, on some unknown mission. The 
little gamin was shrewd enough in his way, if not very reliable 
in his methods. Those methods meant dodging policemen in 
the neighborhood of a certain fashionable Square, hanging 
round the area of a certain house, and skirmishing with errand 
boys who resented questions that were not concemed with special 
" deliveries." What he gleaned he communicated to his father 
in due course. 

" There live two foreign ladies with the old gentleman. One 
she goes out much; the other not at all. It is the little fat 
one who goes out much; most often in ze big motor-car. Zer' is 
one nice kind person in the kitchen. I tell to her a story of pity. 
I aon so hungry, so hungry. I come from Savoy with my little 
monkey, and he die. She gives me bread and a chicken bone, 
and some of ze macaroni for soups. I say to her what monsieur 
desired me. She only answer, she know nothings of the tall, 
fine lady, who attends on the little fat one. Why I want to 
know? I say: ' She once gif me help. I should like much to 
see her.' She shake her head. *That you cannot do — now 
go away. Tell your mother she should of you have care. The 
streets are not good for the children.' " 

Luigi senior patted the curly black head approvingly. " You 
'ave done your best, figUo mio, I wait on the signore to-morrow 
evening. I tell 'im." 
" And you give me the crown piece he has promised ? " 
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*' I gif you what I think is rightful, not all at aace, to squander 
with those gamins yonder." 

And with that Luigi junior had to be content. 

Meanwhile, the curious indisposition of Phrosa had been 
explained as a sudden giddiness, the effects of that long time in 
the glass-roofed studio. 

Diane accepted the excuse willingly. She had never known 
Phrosa to be so injudicious as to have any illness that would 
interfere with her duties. She recommended her to go to bed 
and keep quiet, and magnanimously dispensed with services 
that she would not require. The long sitting in the studio had 
fatigued her also, and she resolved upon an afternoon of lest 
as a recuperative remedy. 

It was annoying that she must change her " artistic " costume 
for luncheon, but since Lord Tantallion's arrival she had made 
a point of being present at all meals. She did not quite trast 
Lady Katherine, and did not intend to leave opportunity of 
any discussion of herself if she could help it. 

Her complaint of fatigue on this occasion, however, fitted in 
with Lord Tantallion's intentions. " Yes, do take a rest, mj 
dear," he said, cheerfully, " for I want the car." 

Diane made a playful conunent on a change of opinion, and 
on her own judgment as an agent in its effect. 

**We are never too old to take advice, or to change oar 
opinions," he said caustically. " Though it mayn't be always 
pleasant to hear why we did so," 

And Diane wondered if his tone was a little sharp to-day, or 
if it was only her fancy. However, she made an excellent 
luncheon, and then 'phoned to Ehrenberg and ascertained be 
could come to dinner the next evening. After that, rest was 
quite possible and salutary. 

Marcia and Zoe were sitting in the drawing-room, awaiting the 
advent of the tea-tray, when the door opened and the parlor- 
ma M announced in awe-struck tone — a visitor. 

** The Lord Tantallion," was what she gasped, for a total 
ignorance of the aristocracy as visitors had not qualified her 
to announce them. Marcia turned an amazed face to the door. 
Zoe grew deathly white as she stared at the approadiiDg 
figure. 

The Earl walked rather feebly, and still used his sticL He 
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came slowly towards the two cousins, glancing from one face 
to the other. 

" You, I suppose, are Zoe," he said, holding out his hand. 
" Well, I have come to make your acquaintance. You will say 
1 have waited too long already, but that I must ask you to 
forgive. From what I have heard of you, I should not think 
you were hard-hearted." 

Zoe turned from white to red, and red to white. Her tongue 
refused to utter even the stammer of astonishment that was 
trembling on her pallid lips. That he, this harsh, neglectful 
relative who had so long ignored her existence, should be here, 
in Marcia's drawing-room, should be asking her to forgive his 
long neglect, it seemed incredible. 

" I — I! " she stammered. 

*' May I sit down? " he asked. " I am an old man, and a 
great sufferer, and paying duty-calls is not at all in my line. 
You, I suppose, are Mrs. Gillespie? " he added, as Marcia hur- 
riedly drew an armchair forward. 

" Yes," she answered. 

" I am pleased to make your acquaintance. I know how 
much my — granddaughter owes to your family. Now, Zoe, 
I can see you are wondering why I came to see you. My reasons 
are soon explained. You have been staying in my house. You 
have quite won the affections of my cousin, Lady Katherine. 
Also I am aware of a regrettable change in your circumstances. 
Putting all these together and adding an old man's tardy regrets 
to cap them, you know why I am here to-day. Now, will you 
meet me with no arriere pensee in your mind, or do you want 
me to cry peccavi, in a more humiliating attitude? " 

•* Oh, no, no! " exclaimed Zoe, finding voice at last. " Indeed^ 
I think it is most kind of you to call and see me." 

" And what says — Marcia? " asked the Earl, with an inspeo 
tive glance at the tall figure, still standing by the fireplace. 

" The matter is entirely concerned with Zoe," she answered 
coldly. " It is late in the day for recriminations. It is for 
her to accept your overtures if she thinks fit." 

" Do you accept them, Zoe? " he asked. " Or do you look 
upon me as an ogre, an unfeeling brute, one who is quite un- 
deserving of your forgiveness? " 

" It is all so extraordinary, so sudden," stanmiered the girl. 
" I never thought you would want to see me — to have anything 
to do with me." 
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In her heart she was telling herself that Diane had kept her 
promise. Had once more proved herself misjudged by tbe 
harsh verdict of Paul and Marcia. 

" I suppose not. Why should you? But I've dianged of 
late, my dear. I've begun to repent of what I've left undoDf 
and to hope there are still some things I may do. It's not 
that I want to 'make my soul/ as the Irish say, but rather 
that I find I've denied myself a great deal of enjoyment, possibly 
of afifection. And that's all I want to say for the present except 
that I'd like a cup of tea, and like to hear — Marcia say she's 
willing to accept my apologies, and let you come and see me 
occasionally. I daren't ask more — at first. We'll have to get 
to know one another. Ah, there's the teal It makes things 
less formal, doesn't it? And that reminds me there's another 
member of the family whose acquaintance I should like to 
make. Your brother, Paul. Is he in the country still ? " 

" No; he is in town," said Marcia, trying to cover a sudden 
pink confusion on the part of Zoe. " In fact, he might come in 
this afternoon. He generally does look in about tea-time." 

" I hope he will," said the Earl, genially. " If he sees Fm 
admitted to the bosom of his family he'll not have the heart to 
show me the door." 

*' Oh, he wouldn't dream of doing that! " champicHied Zoe. 
"I — in fact, I'm sure he would be very pleased to see you.** 

" And how gets on his music ? You see, I know all about you. 
That Marcia has married a skillful young doctor, that Paul is 
a notable pianist, and that you, my dear Zoe, are the household 
fairy of all." 

" Who told you — Diane? " 

His shrewd old eyes twinkled under their wrinkled lids. 
"No — not Diane. A little bird who flutters from roof-tree 
to roof-tree and whispers of the little simple things that make 
of life a big thing. And when I listened I thought I would just 
come myself and see if it was true. I'm very glad I did." 

" So am I," said Zoe valiantly. 

" Ah! " cried Marcia suddenly as the door opened. "Here 
is Paul I " 

The motor-car, and the two men in livery had not astonished 

Paul so much as did that white-haired figure sitting in Ws 

'^ room, and accepting tea from Zoe's hands. He canie 
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forward, stiU unconscious of the visitor's identity. Marda 
introduced them. " My brother Paul, Lord Tantallion." 
" Lord — TantaUion ! You here ? " 

" It surprises you, I can see. But I've made my peace with 
your sister and my forgiving little granddaughter. So I hope 
you're not going to make me feel — ashamed of myself? " 
I can hardly believe I It's the last thing I ever expected I " 
Surprises are only unexpected occurrences. Won't you 
shake hands? " 

Paul took the extended hand, but his grasp was not cordial. 
The whole affair seemed a puzzle, and anything but formality 
was impossible on his side. He looked anxiously at Zoe. 
Would ihis make any difference? Would this newly acknowl- 
edged relationship step between them and that recently declared 
betix>thal? The Earl saw how embarrassed he was; how flut- 
tered Zoe. Marcia alone preserved her composure. He found 
himself admiring young Mrs. Gillespie, and ccmiparing the 
whole family with Diana. No wonder she had been an element 
of discord. Partly for his own amusement, a little for his own 
information, he introduced her name. He informed them of 
the forthcoming publication of her book. The news was not 
received with more than casual attention. 

*' Of course she has told you all about it? " he said. " Pos^ 
sibly you have heard — extracts? " 

" Yes," said Paul, curtly, " we have. The memory of them 
makes me wonder how she ever found a publisher." 

^ Oh, she has great faith in her work," said the Earl, cheer- 
fully, ** and apparently, so has the publisher. It is to be adver- 
tised to the tune of five hundred pounds, to start it" 

" What! " exclaimed Paul. Marcia and Zoe exchanged 
glances reminiscent of Diane's braggadocia. 
'* So I am informed." 

" Five hundred," echoed Paul. Could it be true? Was any 
business-like, sober-minded person going to fling away money 
on rubbish like that book? It seemed incredible. However, 
the very mention of Diane broke up the ice of formality, and 
the Earl next broached the real object of his call. 

'* I want you to come to dinner to-morrow," he said to 2Zoe. 
'^Lady Katherine has invited a guest, and Diana has invited 
one, and I, in my turn, crave the privilege of inviting you. I am 
not apologizing for informality," he added with a bow to Marda, 
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'' for my cousin will call on you in due course. But I should 
like to see my granddaughter at my table, so I have cooae 
specially to ask her." 

He put down his cup as he spoke, and rose from his diair. 
There was a moment's embarrassed silence. Involuntarily Zoe 
glanced at Paul. What did he think of it all ? Paul, in realitj, 
was thinking of her, and of her interests, and wondering if tMs 
was not a very fortunate happening. But he gave her no hint 
of his wishes. It was for her to accept or refuse her grand- 
father's proffered friendship. 

The Earl glanced from one embarrassed face to another. 
They were all so yoimg, and so proud, and so charming. He 
felt he would like to ask them all, to get to know them all, only 
it was difficult to break down the barriers of past years. 'He 
had raised those barriers himself. He had only himself to 
blame, if they were insurmountable. 

" You're not going to refuse," he said to Zm. " You've 
forgiven me, you said; well, let this be a sign of our future good 
feeling." He held out a hand. It was trembling, and he 
leaned heavily on his stick with the other. He looked very dd 
and very frail, and very pathetic. 

Perhaps that was what made Zoe compassionate. When 
had she ever refused pity to any living creature? And this 
old man seemed to her neither great nor important in that 
moment. He was just an old man, and he was pleading to her. 
She gave him her hand, and let him draw her nearer, and kiss 
her brow, half tenderly, half as if in apology for the action. 

" Yes. I will come — grandfather," she said. 



IX 

THE next day Phrosa seemed quite herself, if somewhat 
silent. She went stolidly about her duties, and in due 
time prepared Diane's evening toilette. Diane was un- 
usually absorbed in the matter of that toilette. She was going 
to wear a new lacy transparent sort of gown, fashioned on lines 
of Greek drapery, with loose hanging sleeves and a girdle of 
crystal and diamanti which glittered and flashed with every 
"*"vement. She had an idea tiiat white made her look younger, 
latest ideal of herself had been of something young and 
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graceful and artistic, with dark somber eyes, and a face of 
tragic meaning. 

She watched the arrangement of her thick tresses with some 
misgiving. The Greek style of coiffure is trying to irregular 
features and her head was neither small nor well-shaped. In 
the end she made Phrosa undo it all and return to the ** piled- 
up," massive style which she had previously accepted. 

"Do you then wear no color to-night, Diane; not a flower, 
or a ribbon? " asked Phrosa, doubtfully, when she had at last 
draped and swathed the flimsy draperies to her mistress's satis- 
faction. 

" No. I wish that nothing shall mar the purity of outline. 
The dark sheen of my hair is contrast enough to the white ' 
softness of my gown. Color would mar the effect. No, no 
gloves. They do not go with these wing sleeves. Fetch the 
liquid powder, and make up my arms and hands with that. 
It will be more natural." 

When she was at last satisfied, the gong below was giving its 
final summons. It annoyed Diane diat the old Earl would 
always dine at seven o'clock. What with their ridiculous tea- 
hour and a necessary rest, it left but brief time for one's toilette. 
However, she knew better than to keep him waiting, and 
snatching up a fan of white ostrich feathers, she swept down- 
stairs in her usual Ouidaesque fashion. 

She entered the small blue drawing-room, which was still 
used for ordinary occasions, and her eyes went swiftly to the 
tall, military figure of Ehrenberg. But even as they flashed 
greeting, she stopped abruptly and stared at something which 
interrupted her line of vision. The Earl was sitting in a com- 
fortable chair, and standing by his side was — Zoe Wycherleyl 
No wonder ^at Diane stared. No wonder that the dusky 
red of mingled rage and astonishment dyed her face and 
neck in self-betrayal. Then she heard Lord Tantallion 
speaking. 

" Come here. Miss Diana, and let me introduce you to my 
little granddaughter." 

His " little granddaughter! " With an effort that taxed all 
her powers of self-command Diane forced herself to smile, to 
advance, to mumble conventional words. 

** You see, I have forestalled your good intentions," continued 
Lord Tantallion. " I have made Zoe's acquaintance myself, 
and she has honored me with her presence to-night. You are 
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old friends, I know; txit I introduce you under new auspices. 
Henceforth my grandchfld's place is in my home, if she ?raD 
make it hers." 

And Diane had to press the extended hand» and munnur 
congratulations, and to behold Lady Katherine's unequivocal 
delight, and then turn to the obnoxious Flora Macpherson, who 
was looking on amusedly at the little scene. But worse was 
to follow. Her brief greeting of Ehrenberg was cut short by 
the Earl's requesting him to give his arm to Lady Katherine. 

" I" he said genially, " am going to ask my granddau^ter 
to give me hers. I'm a little stiff and out of sorts to-day: this 
genial spring, you know. Miss Flora, you'll have to do ' gentle- 
man ' for once, and go in with Miss Salvideros. This is only a 
family party. I don't feel equal to big ceremonies." 

Flora Macpherson 1 Diane could have screamed with rage — 
Flora Macpherson was to be her escort. And she had expiesslj 
asked Ehrenberg in order that he might take her in to dinner; 
and transform that weary ordeal into importance. A few 
months before and she would have declaimed fiercely at such an 
innovation. In fact Flora Macpherson half expected an out- 
burst, as in the Scottish days. But Diane had learned wisdom 
since then. It would not do to show her hand too plainly, and 
above all things she dreaded a dispute with Lord Tantallion. 
So, though she refused Flora's arm, she marched in to dinner 
by her side, fully conscious of the contrast they must present. 

For Flora was a head and shoulders taller than herself, and 
her gown (a trousseau one) of pale blue satin and chiffon was 
the last expression of la mode and suited its wearer to per- 
fection. 

A swift glance at the table as they entered the dining-room, 
showed Diane a loophole of escape. It was round, and as 
Ehrenberg drew out the chair for Lady Katherine, Diane 
quickly slipped into the one on his other side. Flora smiled 
at the strategy which brought her beside the Earl, and <^po6ite 
Zoe, in whom she was much interested. The girl herself was 
shy and self-conscious, but as Fl(»ra chattered gayly across the 
table, she gradually recovered her usual serenity. 

The Earl did not talk much. He was occupied in listening 
to Flora Macpherson's gay jokes and speeches, as she recalled 
scenes of the past autumn at the Castle of Invercaim. But he 
liked to hear Zoe*8 soft voice and watch her charming little 
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face. He came to the candusion that he had made a great 
mistake in defending hostilities so long. 

The party was too small for anything but general talk. Diane 
was fully conscious of that. The moment ^e lowered her voice 
there seemed to be a hush in her vicinity and it was impossible 
to say what she desired. 

Ehrenberg had ventured a mild reproach. " I haf thought 
you had quite forgotten/' he said. " No word, no letter, no 
appointment, and we were to do some German together, was it 
not?" 

" I have been so occupied with the arrangement for my 
book," said Diane. '* You cannot imagine how much devolves 
upon me. And I am sorry to say that I cannot persuade Mr. 
Nettleback to take any articles on Germany. He says they 
would not be suitable to his paper. 

'* It is not his paper I It is the Lord Tantallion's.*' 

'* But he is the news editor, and can say what is to go in or 
not." 

Ehrenberg was silent for a moment, apparently in deep 
thought 

** I fear we cannot talk frankly, openly, here to-night," he 
said, in lowered tones. " Could it not be you meet me some- 
where, where there shall be no listeners? Unter vier Augen, 
as we say? " 

Diane was conscious of a curious little &rill. Meet him? 
Of course she could and would. There seemed something 
exciting about the suggestion. 

'' Where could that be? " she asked. 

'' You might haf luncheon with me — somewhere — since we, 
neither of us, approve much the English tea-houses. Zere is 
plenty of places quite suitable for ladies. You may trust to 
me the selection." 

" I am sure of that," she said, graciously. " If you tell me 
the place and hour, I will be there." 

(** But how they are bold, these foreigners," thought the 
young Baron. '' Would any of the so modest and pure-minded 
German Madchen jump so to the assignation with a man. 
Rimmd! No. They would be ashamed of themselves so 
to do! ") 

Happily Diane could not read his thoughts, and only accepted 
the flattery of his suggestion as a tribute to her personal channs. 
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" Know you ze Trocadero? — it is a restaurant off ze Picca- 
dilly Circus. I go often zere. I find a table quite to ourselves 
and we shall talk in full confidence. Ei? " 

Diane gave his foot a warning touch. There was anodier 
lull in the conversation and that word '' confidence " broke 
upon it unexpectedly. The Earl was looking at them with 
Aat cynical glance Diane had learned to know. He had not met 
Ehrenberg before and he was surprised to find on what intimate 
terms he seemed to be with Diane. He said something of the 
sort to Zoe. 

" Oh, she met him at Greystoke. He is a great friend of mj 
cousin Paul," was her explanation. 

" He is in the army, I suppose, like all Germans? " 

" Paul said he has done his military service, and was coining 
to England to perfect himself in the language. He speaks it 
very well, don't you think so? " 

'^ A little guttural, and the usual difficulty with the ' tfa.' 
But he's a fine looking fellow. Seems to have the usual Teutonic 
good opinion of himself. So he stayed at — Greystoke? " 

Zoe's lips quivered. " It was last Christmas," she said, 
uncertainly; "just before Uncle Sept got ill." 

" And did he and Miss Diana seem such kindred souls as 
they are at present? " 

Zoe's thoughts flashed back to that time, to the " dick of 
heels," the hand-kissing, the hours in Diane's study. 

" Yes," she answered. " They became quite good friends. I 
think he has literary tastes also." 

" I suppose you've heard about the book? Its publication 
is arranged and Diana expects its appearance in about a mcKitfa's 
time." 

" No; I did not know that. I am glad it has been accepted. 
Who is going to publish it? " 

" Not a well-known firm," answered the Earl. " But she 
will tell you all about it after dinner. She rarely talks of any- 
thing else," he added. 

" She is so enthusiastic, and so clever," said Zoe. ** OhI I 
do hope that the book will be the success that she anticipates. I 
can't help being interested, you know, for she wrote it all at 
Greystoke. I admired her perseverance. She absolutely gave 
b** it, and for hours and hours she would be writing 

luite exhausted." 
• secretly pleased with the girl's appreciation. 
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He woQdered Diane had never mentioned it. He would have 
given a good deal to read what was passing in that astute young 
{>erson's mind at the present time; what she thought of Zoe's 
unexpected advent? 

** You seem to be more in her confidence than the rest of your 
family/' he said. 

" Well, you see that is only natural. Paul went to Germany, 
Garcia married. Diane and I were alone at Greystoke until 
she came to Lcmdon. But even then she insisted that I " 

The betraying color flushed her cheeks again. He interposed 
kindly: " I know, my dear. Pray don't Uiink I minded your 
staying here. And Lady Katherine has done nothing but sing 
your praises. You see the result?" 

He laid his hand over the little white fingers, so nervously 
crumbling her bread. 

" We must be good friends, you and I," he said. " There 
are Icxig arrears to make up, and not long to make them, I fear. 
At seventy, one can't put the clock back, or pretend it strikes a 
different hour." 

" But your health is very much better, is it not? I mean, 
you look quite well and strong now. So different from what 
you were in Bath." 

" In Bath — ah, yesl You remind me of my misdemeanors. 
I have wasted a year. Zoe, my child, I want you to overlook 
all that and to come here. Make your home with me. I sha'n't 
believe you've forgiven me until you do." 

Zoe felt herself blushing again. She could not explain pub- 
licly that she was just engaged to Paul. That she must ask 
him if he desired this new arrangement. The Earl saw her 
confusion and wondered at it. 

" Perhaps you wish to consult your cousins," he said. " I 
can hardly expect they want to part with you. But you may 
see them as often as you please. Only I feel all an old man's 
desire to keep some newly discovered treasure for himself. I 
want to know you, my child, and I want you to know me. 
Katherine is nodding approval. It's a case of ' I told you so,' 
and she's quite triumphant." 

"I — I wanted to ask you something, grandfather. Didn't 
Diane expect me to-night? She looked so astonished." 

"No. I had not told her of my visit, or my invitation." 

" Do you mean? I — I thought that she — she might have 
persuaded you " 
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*' Oh, no, my dear. I persuaded myself. But I canfess I 
had heard a good deal about you " 

" From Diane? '* 

'* No. Never from Diane, as you call her. Ah — must you 
gol What a hurry you're in to-night, Katherinel " 

"Not at all, Eustace; ifs past the usual time. Are yoa 
gentlemen going to take coffee here, or with us? " 

'* With you. We're to have some music, I believe. Diana 
informed he that her baronial friend was a ' vrai virtuoso.' " 

'' He plays very well," said Zoe, rising. " But not so well 
as Paul." 

" Next time I hicfpt it will be Paul," answered Lord Tantallioo, 
and wondered again why she blushed so prettily. 

His eyes foUowed her graceful figure in its soft black 
draperies. How diarming the girl was! So simple and un- 
affected. She was like a draught of pure spring water after 
a surfeit of heavy wine. What a fool he had been to persist in 
drinking the wine when his thirst and his health would have 
been better for the natural fluid I 

As the door closed he looked keenly at his Grerman guest 

'' Help yourself to what you prefer, Herr Baron," he said 
'^ Are you making a long stay in this country? " 

Ehrenberg drew out his cigarette-case, and then poured oat 
a glass of old brown sherry Uiat the butler had placed on the 
table. 

" A few months, more or less," he answered. " I wish to 
study the language. It is not easy to learn in our kontry, or 
f nxn books. Btsser — I mean better — here, in the land where 
it is spoke." 

" England should be flattered that one of 3^our nation considers 
her language worth learning," said the Earl. " I imagined you 
were b^t on making Gennan the language of the future. At 
least you test your colonies on those lines, don't you? " 

" But of course. When we kolonize, ze people, ze land is 
ours by conquest. Zerefore it is necessary zey learn our lan- 
guage, and obey our rules of government. Zey is no bes — better 
governed kontry in the world than Germany." 

" There may, of course, be a difference of q>ini(xi. Whid 
reminds me — I believe you were desirous of honoring my poor 
little journal with some of these views of government and pcdicy. 
Is not that the case? " 

" Yes, it was and it is," said Ehrcnbeig eagerly. «* Modi 
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interest has been aroused in zis kontry by the philosophies 
and interpretations of German ideas. I cannot but think that 
some, vat you call, articles, on zuch subjects would be good for 
your paper. Zere is modi — misapprdiensicuis of Germany; 
her people, her government, her diplomacies. It would be an 
opportunity to set straight zuch misapprehensions. And it 
would mean also — an enlightenment." 

" Enlightenment to yourselves, or to us? " asked the Earl, 
helping himself to the forbidden sherry in a fit of absent minded- 
ness. 

" To you — of course. How could we enlighten oursdves? " 

** Ah — how indeed! " murmured the Earl. " Only haven't 
I read somewhere, or do I imagine it, that once, one of your 
famous poets wrote to his French translator to the effect that-^ 
* Je ne me suis jamais si bien compris qu'en vous Usant'f" 

Ehrenberg did not smile. A true German can never see a 
jdte with the humor pointed against himself. 

'' Ah, zat — I haf not heard, and, even so it was a dranslation 
of which you spoke. But, these articles zey would be originaL 
Zey were in fact to be written by Miss Zalvideros." 

" But Miss Salvideros knows nothing of Germany, not even 
the language.'' 

" I am aware. But I should have given her ze information, 
and she would haf written it in ze form necessary." 

'^Ohl was that the idea? And my humble paper was 
sdected as the vehicle of exploiting this collaboration? Why 
didn't you try the Times, or one of the big monthlies, Uke the 
Nineteenth Century? They would have been more suitable 
than the 5a^eUtttf." 

Ehrenberg drained his glass, and set it down solemnly. He 
was not quite sure of a reply. This old man was sharper than 
he had imagined, and saw no reason why his journal should 
be made a dumping ground for German ideas and German 
confidences. 

" What you zay may be korrect," he answered at last. " But 
zen Miss Zalvideros did not seek a new channel for her kon- 
tributions, although she desired a new subject Greece she 
had used up, and Scotland, so I am informed; zen why not — 
Germany?" 

" Why not Turkey, or Timbuctoo, or Anticosta ? " said Lord 
Tantallion. '' My dear Baron, a newspaper is a queer thing. 
It has a standing, a vogue, so to say, because its editor and its 
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8ta£F understand the public who subscribe to it. If Biey saddenh 
present that public with sonoething they don't want, and cant 
understand, why, the public revenge themselves by not taking 
the paper any longer. VoUA tout! '* 

" But how can you, or the editor, as you name him, tell zat 
the public would not like zose articles before even ooe has 
appeared, so as to try them? " 

" If I could tell you that, Herr Banm, I should be giving 
away the secret of true journalism. The art of knowing what 
people want and giving it to them. Of course there is a stm 
greater art It consists in giving them what you want, and 
making them believe that they want it. But these are magic 
tricks, the secret of the literary conjuror. He does not give 
them away." 

" He might — sell them? " suggested Ehrenberg. 

^' He might. Nothing is so vulnerable to bribes as trade; 
and journalism is only a trade, after all. But the sort of 
trader you would ne^ to buy, my dear Baron, does not 
happen to be on the staff of the Satellke. Now — shall we join 
the ladies?" 

Diane's first thought had been to get hold of Zoe, and ask 
her for particulars of this une3[pected reconciliation. She put 
a hand through her arm and drew her aside to a quiet coma' of 
the drawing-room. 

Zoe was perfectly frank about it. " I was as much astonidied 
as you, Diane. He just drove up in his car — it was near tea- 
time — and Marcia and I were in the drawing-room. I was so 
amazed I — I really couldn't speak. But he frankly ac- 
knowledged himself in the wrong and asked my forgiveness. 
What could I say?" 

'' You said of course what I always told him you would say/' 
Diane muttered sweetly. " Little by little have I dropped a 
word, a hint, a something that would soften that hard-hearted- 
ness I so deplored. Did I not always tell you, Zoe, that I would 
work for your interests, help to bring about this recondliatioD? 
You see, I have succeeded! " 

Zoe looked at her doubtfully. She could not but remember 
what her grandfather had said, that Diane had rarely mentioned 
her name to him, had not even told him she had stayed heit 
in his absence. 
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Have you really done tbat, Diane? " she asked. ''I — I 
thought it was Lady Katherine." 

** She? Think you then that she has the love for you, the 
compassion of your situation that I have felt I That she has 
combated this difficulty? Why should she have interest in 
that you and your grandfather make the — reconciliation? 
But I — have I not told you it has been in my mind from the 
first, from that day in Bath? And you do not even say to me 
you are grateful! " 

** Of course I am grateful," said Zoe, growing more and more 
uncomfortable. It was so difficult to think clearly. To recall 
all that past time. '' But also I am in great doubt as to what 
to do. My grandfather desires me to make my home with him 
for the future. But I — there is — I mean something has hap- 
pened that will alter — everything." 

She was blushing furiously. Her slender hands were twisting 
and untwisting in nervous restlessness. Diane r^arded her 
with somber wonderment. 

** What then has happened? " she demanded. " Why do you 
look so guilty and confused? " 

^' I am engaged to Paul," stammered Zoe, ** and I must ask 
him first what he would wish before I consent to my grand* 
father's suggestion." 

'' Engaged? You I And to Paul I And all this time not a 
word to me." 

Diane's voice shook. It might have been with emotion, or 
rage. She was in a state of suppressed fury. 2^ and Paul — 
Zoe and Paul! She kept repeating the two names. They 
loved each other. They would be married. Zoe would no 
longer have any interest in her. No longer be the obedient, 
willing little slave whom she had resolved to keep as her own 
and use for her own purposes in the forthcoming campaign 
of publicity. It was a heavy blow. The heavier in that Paul 
would score over herself. He had* won this faithful little heart 
for his own. 

" You have deceived me," she went on passionately. " There 
seems no one in this world I can trust I am ever surrounded 
by enemies and misfortunes. Even to-day — to-day when I 
could come to you in my pride of success and say — * rejoice 
with me, my little Zoe, for at last I obtain my heart's desire ' — 
it is all spoiled by this news I By the discovery that your 
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heart has been sealed to me when I thought I had its oqb- 
fidence." 

"But Diane " 

** Ah! do not try to alter facts! I gave you my confidnwy. 
you to me none, or you would have said, ' My heart it is given 
to Paul, and I care for him, not you.' For you cannot caie 
for us both: that is impossible. And he — he dislikes me. 
Never can we be friends. So I shall lose you altogether. It is 
a hard, cruel thing you have done to me, Zoe, and one I cannot 
forgive." 

She turned away as if to hide her emotion. At that moment 
Zoe had to attend to the proffered tray of a waiting footman. 
She took a cup of coffee, but her hand was trembling so much 
that she could scarcely hold it. Diane muttered a curt refusal, 
and then threw herself into a chair near to Zoe. 

" This is not the time or the place for explanations,** she said. 
** I feel that; so we will say no more at the present. Do you 
stay here to-night? " 

" No. I am returning to Marda's." 

" And he, your grandfather, does he know of your engage- 
ment?" 

" I haven't had an opportunity to tell him." 

" He may not approve," said Diane quickly. " It is no sort 
of a match for an Earl's grandchild, a poor musician, who has 
not even made his way in the world." 

** Diane! " exclaimed the indignant Zoe. '' You are speaking 
of Paul, my cousin. You seem to forget what you owe to his 
father." 

"That is quite a different matter. He was my guardian. 
He only did his duty. But to Paul I owe all the unpleasantness 
and the humOiations of my stay at Greystoke." 

Zoe was silent from sheer inability to answer such a charge. 

The entrance of the Ear) and Ehrenberg stayed further 
controversy. 

Diane left her secluded comer and approached them, widi a 
request to Ehrenberg to play "her favorite nocturne." He 
bowed and went over to the piano. She accompanied him. 
Lord Tantallion caught a glimpse of Zoe, sitting sditaiy and 
aloof, and crossed the room to her side. 

"What is it? "he asked gently. " You look a litde disturbed. 
Has any one been annoying you? " 
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Zoe flushed and hesitated. *' I think," she said, '* that Diane 
does not like the idea of my being here." 
I thought you were such friends? " 
Yes; we were. But something has happened, and she is 
not — not quite pleased about it." 

" I hope you understand that Miss Salvideros is not mistress 
of this house. She is staying merely as a guest. I want you as 
an inmate." 

" It is very kind, I know you mean it so, but I — well, my life 
is not altogether at my disposal now. I have promised to 
marry my cousin Paul." 

There was a brief silence. The slow, haunting melody of the 
Fifth nocturne of Chopin filled the room. Zoe listened with 
rapt ears. It was one Paul had played so often. 

" To marry — Paul? But you are so young, my child, and 
for that matter so is he. Besides, I understood that he has 
to make his way in the world, and that — in a profession none 
too well remunerated. How long have you been engaged? " 

^* Only a few days," said Zoe. " And of course we are not 
going to be married for a long time. But we care for each other 
very much — and of course I could not make my home here, 
grandfather, unless he approved." 

The Earl frowned. This was a new light on affairs. It 
seemed he was not to have it all his own way. He felt also that 
his own indifference and harshness in the past gave Zoe every 
right to assert her independence now. 

'^ This is quite unexpected news," he said at last. " And we 
can't go into matters fully to-night, or here. Perhaps you will 
come and see me to-morrow, and talk matters over. You see, 
I stand to you in a nearer relationship than your cousins. Also 
I can offer you advantages such as you would not have while 
living with Mrs. Gillespie. I think you ought to give some 
consideration to this. Your future would be of paramount 
interest to me if — you chose to obey my wishes." 

Zoe found herself thinking that it was somewhat late in the 
day to daim her obedience. Years of cold neglect suddenly 
raised themselves as a barrier. Human life had a right to 
independence, and this new love had now paramount claim upon 
her actions. Why should a selfish old man interfere with 
that love, by his sudden recognition of a long-neglected duty? 

" You don't speak. I suppose you don't agree ? " 

^ I am sure you — mean well, grandfather," she stammered. 
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** But you must see this is all new and une^)ected. I was ready 
to come here to-night because you made such a point of it, bi^ 
to live here — altc^ether — is a very different matter." 

The old man thought she was a very different sort of girl froD 
his present guest. How Diana had jumped at his invitations: 
met him, so to say, half way in any suggestion for her material 
welfare. But Zoe Wycherley seemed rather to resent thai 
invite his attentions. That she should have mapped out her 
own course of life was also disturbing. 

He drew a deep breath. " Well, as I said before, we must 
discuss matters quietly together. I am only thinking of your 
interests. I blame myself that I postponed that duty so long, 
but for the sake of my own dignity I caimot plead f<H' what 
you do not care to give. I must therefore leave you to put the 
matter before your young lover, and await the result. You know 
my offer. It remains open. Now, if you will give me your arm 
I will return to my usual chair. That young German plays verj 
well, does he not? " 

" If you could hear — Paul," she said breathlessly. 

" I should like to hear him, and to help him. It rests 
with you." 
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MARCIA and Paul and Donald Gillespie had had a long 
and earnest consultation over the new turn of events. 
Donald took the view of what was best for Zoe's 
advantage. Marcia was still resentful at the Earl's long 
neglect and indifference. Paul, with the uncertain prospects 
of his future battling with the intensity of his love, was quite 
incapable of any decision. So they sat, and talked, and dis- 
agreed and re-agreed while awaiting Zoe's return from that 
eventful dinner party. 

Lord Tantallion sent her back in the car and she was in 
Kensington by eleven o'clock. They seized upon her with one 
accord and insisted on knowing ** everything." She gave them 
full particulars of her conversations with Diane, and with her 
grandfather. 

Paul listened silently; his eyes on the charming face so 
flushed and eager and excited. Ehrenberg there also, and on 
such good terms with Diane! It astonished him. 

When the recital was over there was a dead silence as if 
something momentous was awaited. '* Those," said Zoe, " were 
his last words. * To hear you, Paul, and to help you.' Think 
what that would mean. The influence, the audience he could 
insure. And you know how important a good start is." 
But if the good start means I am to lose you, Zoe? " 
Not lose me, dear Paul. Even if I stay at Portman Square 
you could come and see me; or I would come here every day." 

" The question is for you to decide," said Marcia. " You 
have always got on very well with Diane, and I suppose you 
owe this invitation to her. It is the first unselfish action I have 
known her to perform." 

** No," said Zoe, reluctantly. " I do not owe it to Diane. 
My p^nd father said she has never tried to influence him in any 
way in my favor. In fact, I think she does not like the idea of 
my living with him." 

" Is that so! " exclaimed Paul. " Then, Zoe, I advise you to 
go there. Why should you let this upstart worm herself into 
his good graces? Why shouldn't you take your place in his 
house, and his social circle, if he desires it? " 

357 
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She lifted startled eyes to his. 

" Do you really mean that, Paul ? If she had wished to haim 
me she could have done it by now." 

" Of course she could," agreed Donald. " You're all a bit 
hard on the creature. I'm thinking she's no sae black as she's 
painted." 

" She twirled you round her thumb with flattery! " This 
was erer a sore point with Marcia. 

'' She did nothing o' the sort. She simply gave me a lot of 
information that I had been wanting, and which was very 
useful." 

''Do you then write your prescriptions in Greek?" asked 
his wife sarcastically. 

'' Not yet, lassie," he answered with unassumed good temper. 
"Though they're aye that to my patients when they try to 
read them." 

" Time, please I " said Paul sharply. " To go or not to gp, 
that is the question, and it's not settldL yet." 

" You've told Lord Tantallion that you're engaged to Paul? " 
questioned Marcia. 

" Yes. And I've told you what he said about helping him.'* 

Paul sprang up and began to walk to and fro restlessly. He 
did not want help. He had determined on facing the musical 
world and conquering it on his own merits. But he knew it 
would mean a long struggle. The problem of Zoe had faced 
him with a sense of uneasiness. He had sometimes blamed him- 
self for that precipitate avowal. He had nothing to offer but his 
love and his hopes and his ambitions. If she made her home 
with Marcia there seemed a certain sense of obligation in the 
matter from which £50 a year was scarcely adequate. And tiiere 
was Diane living in luxury and with aU the appurtenances of 
wealth at her disposal. Certainly Zoe would only be in her 
rightful place if she went to her grandfather's, and meanwfafle 
he would work heart and soul at his profession. 

He paused before her suddenly to put yet another question. 

" When you said you were engaged to me, did your grand- 
father hint at any objection? " 

Zoe colored faintly. "He did not seem quite — pleased — 
Paul. But he wants to see you and talk matters over." 

" All right," said Paul. " For your sake, my child, I'd face 
worse things than that." 

" I think you're wise," said Donald Gillespie. " It's ill woA 
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i3yia^ in the face o' Providence. And this may mean great 
things both for Zoe and yourself, Paul/' 

Paul smiled a little grimly. 

** Whatever it means for us, Donald," he said, " I'm pretty 
sure it's a spoke in the wheel of the triumphal car of ' Diana 
of the Ephesians.' " 

In that he was right. 

K'ot for long had Diane been in such a fury as on the night 
of that dinner party, when she at last could ihiaw off the mask 
and pour out her indignation to Phrosa. All the discomfiture 
and dismay of those past hours were unloosed in a flood of 
torrential reproaches at the deceit of Lord Tantallion. 

^' Some one has been behind me I Some one has worked this 

scheme in order to humiliate me! " she reiterated. *^ He, that 

hard, cantankerous old man, to become, of a sudden, sentimental 

over that silly weak Zoe. To throw her, as it were, in my face. 

What should make him do such a thing? I have an enemy; 

a traitor in the camp. Is it Lady Katherine, think you, or 

that Flora Macpherson, whom I so detest? She kept laughing 

at me, and at Zoe, all of dinner time, and she said, 'Was 

I not charmed to have so sweet a c(xnpanion?' I think to 

myself, * Oh, to give the box-of-the-ears for your insolence! ' 

When it is all over I ask milord why he did not tell me of 

what he intended to do, and he only smiles — the hateful 

way he does when something pleases him that is of malice — 

* Surprises are so pleasant, my dear,' he says. * I thought 

it would please you to find your favorite companion under my 

roof.' " 

" Is she then going to live here — altogether? " asked Phrosa, 
in the effort of unwinding elaborate draperies. 

" That — I am not informed. But he wishes it" 

" And what will you do, Diane? " 

"What should I do? I stay here also. I cannot help 
myself. Oh ! it is hateful to be tied and bound by obligation. 
If only that I were rich. If only I had money " 

" But you expect to be very rich, once your book it out, 
is it not?" 

" Not at once; perhaps a year. And for that year here must 
I remain. For I want the position, the society, that this great 
house and these great people can give me. Hateful as it will 
be now, if Zoe comes here." 
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^' I tfaougbt you were so foQd of Zoe? " 

" Yes, of her; but not of her fianc6; of that detestable Paul, 
whom she tells me she has engaged herself to many." 

*' Ah — is that why you are so disturbed? Tliat Paul and 
Zoe should be engaged to marry? " 

'' Of course it is! You know I hate him. I had hoped to 
keep her affection for myself, and now, she is in love. Oh, 
bitisel She has deceived me all the time. But I have still 
hope. I — have thought of something, Phrosa." 

'' Not of anything very helpful to Zoe, I suppose, Diane? " 

** Helpful? Parbleu nan! I want to keep them apart, At 
and Paul. I shall tell milord that his musical educadcm is not 
half completed. That he would be a failure did he appear in 
London. Also that it would be a very poor match for his grand- 
daughter, now that he has acknowledged her. I have stOl 
influence with that old man. I think I might persuade him to 
send Paul back to Germany. Thus — they are divided, and 
much might happen, Phrosa." 

" You would not be so cruel as to part them — now that diey 
are affianced lovers?" exclaimed Phrosa. 

*' I would do anything to spite Paul," she answered. ^ Al- 
ways have I hated him, and his cool, insolent, insuffoabk 
manners! And once — that night when I read my first chapter 
to them all at Greystoke — you remember, Phrosa ? — he said ol 
it (that wonderful first chapter) — the words unforgivable. I 
have vowed to revenge myself for that. I do not forget, or fw- 
give." 

" I cannot think why you should be so hard, Diane. You 
are too young to have such cruel feelings. And no one finds 
everything in life as they wish. Some one, or something, must 
be opposed. That nice young man he did not like your bodt, 
at the beginning. Perhaps it was that he could not understand, 
even as I could not understand, but you do not because of that 
revenge yourself on me" 

" You are different. You have no critical judgment" 

'' And Mr. Paul, he has. And you would deprive him of 
its use. That is not just, Diane." 

"Oh — as always you go against me! I suppose you are 
pleased that Zoe will step into my place, will now be the favorite 
of milord ? " 

" I think she will only step into her own place, Diane, not 
mto yours." 
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*^ Hers was mine. I do not like divided interests, or divided 
iJFectians. And the deceit, it c(»nmences already. She said 
to me nothing of that she comes here to-night The Earl — he 
xxy says nothing. It is to be a surprise. Oh, yes, and a pleasant 
one. And they watch my face, my manners to see how I like 
It, this surprise. Bah I I could have killed them then, at that 
moment. The malicious old man; the cunning, smiling girl; 
and that Flora Macpherson. She — I have always detested, 
and milord to say I must go in to dinner with her. And he 
takes away my friend, whom I specially invite, and gives him 
Katherinel Such an evening never have I passed! " 

Phrosa could well understand that. To be thwarted or 
opposed in any way always meant some such outburst. She 
tried to distract her attention for a moment. "There are 
some letters on your table, Diane. You have not looked at 
them. 

Diane kicked aside her gown, and thrust her arms into a 
loose silk kimono, which Phrosa held out. Then she snatched 
up the letters and glanced at the envelopes. One she tore 
eagerly; some printed slips of paper fell out. She read them in 
a fla^. "Phrosa, listen! Already the world begins to talk 
of me and my book. See you, this is what the papers are 
5a3ringl " 

Phrosa came forward and listened to the " puff preliminary " 
vidtfa exen^lary patience. Maurice J. Nettleback had dene 
his work well. There were mysterious hints about a new author. 
Suggestion that soon '' every one would be talking of the f orth- 
cocning book, which the writer of the ' par ' had been privileged 
to see in manuscript, and which was now in the printer's hands." 
Various adulatory changes were rui^ on this theme, and hints 
given of some of the young author's work '' in that most difficult 
of literary schools — journalism." The title was not to be re- 
vealed until the day of publication, but the publishers were 
preparing an unusually large edition of a "first work," so 
confident were they of its claims to success. 

"Sugar for the bird" indeed: and the bird devoured it 
with avidity, crunching the sweetness with greedy beak, and 
preening wings of self-c(Xiceit after the succulent repast. She 
forgot her ill-humor in the process of digestion. She made 
Phrosa read out the choicest extracts, and proclaimed a readiness 
to embrace " ce cher Nettleback " for his efforts. 

The next letter she opened was from Pampelune. He told 
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her that the book would go to press the following week. That 
the proofs would be carefully revised and corrected by a " skilled 
hand/' and that he proposed to commence advertising without 
loss of time. 

" I thought the title is not to be known until the day that the 
book is published/' remarked Phrosa. " If so, why does he 
say he begins to advertise? " 

" Oh — what he does has no concern with what my Press 
agent says. They work independent of one-another." 

" You are paying this man a great deal of money/' said 
Phrosa. " I wonder if you ever think, Diane, of how much 
money you spend? And how long do you propose to live here 
at the expense of the Lord Tantallion? " 

" How long! What on earth then do you mean? " 

" I mean, that after all, it is on his charity you are living. 
There is no right, as with your guardian. He asked you here 
as a guest, but it seems to me that you now daim his hospitality 
for always! " 

" How dare you say I am living on charity! I am the wel- 
come and accepted guest of milord for so long as I choose to 
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" I know you say so, Diane. But, were I you, I should be 
too proud to take so much from any one on whom I have no 
claim! " 

*' So much I What does he give that he is not well able and 
willing to bestow! Very soon the whole world will be envy- 
ing him that he has the honor to be my friend and protector; 
that I make my home en passant under his roof. As for ^diat 
you call daim, I have the claim of genius, of a personal dis- 
tinction not to be denied. Besides — have I not given him an 
interest in life; delivered him from boredom? For that alone 
he should be grateful. It cancels, for my part, any sense of 
obligation." 

" Of course, if you feel like that "— said Phrosa. 

A week passed with no further exdtement than Ae arrival 
of Zoe at Portman Square. 

Paul brought her, and Paul had an interview with the Earl, 
of which he said nothing to Diane. Indeed the old cynic was 
secretly enjoying the present situation. He was by no means 
the fool that Diana Salvideros believed, and had fanded she 
could exploit for her own peculiar advantage. He read her 
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tactics perfectly, but he permitted her to play them for the 
time, partly because she interested him as a novel specimen of 
n^cBnanhood, and partly because he wished to see how far her 
egregious vanity would lead her. That she had over-reached 
herself by attempting to deceive him had led to the reconcilia- 
tion with Zoe. She had taken too much upon herself, and he 
bitterly resented it. A tyrant does not love another tyrant, 
axid the Earl had always ruled his family and household with 
absolute command. 

He told himself however that Diane should have her promised 
season, should launch her book and her '^genius " and herself 
on the public under the most favorable auspices. If she 
reached the shores of success, so much the better. She could 
then sail forth to independence and prosperity without further 
aid. Perhaps in his heart of hearts he was a little weary of 
her eternal boastfulness and airs of superiority. Also he had 
heard from Maurice Nettleback of the attempt to " Germanize ^ 
his paper, and he strongly disapproved of it. Neither had he 
been impressed by Ehrenberg. He had distinctly heard that 
v^ord " confidence " at dinner. He wondered what sort of con- 
fidence had been established between these two dissimilar 
characters. 

He knew perfectly well that for some time past Germany had 
been exercising a strange influence over England. The Em- 
peror had paid visits more or less ceremonious to the country of 
his mother. German bankers and stockbrokers and traders 
were gathering business and trade into their greedy hands. 
Leading journals had been suborned by their influence. One of 
the great political lights of the House of Lords went to and fro 
Berlin as the trusted friend of its Ruler, and poured forth ec- 
static eulogy of all things Teutonic; specially its friendship for 
the country to whom ties of blood and affinity so closely bound 
it. Now Nettleback had thrown out hints on the subject, 
gathered from astute Americans, or personal observations, and 
Lord Tantallion had resolved to keep his paper rigidly aloof 
from Crerman influence. It puzzled him greatly that a young 
noble, himself attached to the military circles of Berlin, should 
come over to England and lead an apparently desultory exist- 
ence. Why was he so anxious to learn the language and study 
its various idioms that he had visited both Scotland and Ire- 
land for that purpose? Why had he established " confidence " 
with this strange Greek girl, and through her, tried to get ^ 
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hearing on those subjects? Subjects of which she knew noth- 
ing, and for whose publication she was content to be the mouth- 
piece of another. Such humility was vexy uncharacteristic of 
Diana Salvideros. 

In the interview with Paul he plainly detected animositT 
towards this " ward " of his father. He tried to get at hff 
personal history, at something reaching further back than those 
days of which she had spoken. But Paul was brief almost to 
rudeness. He hinted that, as the Earl had chosen to offer 
unlimited hospitality to the girl, he must be content witii what 
she chose to reveal of herself and her history. It was CYident 
he resented her presence here, and feared her influence over 
Zoe: but he acknowledged that Zoe's rightful home was under 
her grandfather's roof, and that his tardy recognition <rf that 
right was only just. 

At the first hint of favor to himself his pride stood up in 
arms. 

" I have enough to support m3rself, and when I diallenge 
public opinion I shall know if I am to fail or succeed. You 
seem to think I had no right to ask Zoe to pledge herself to me, 
but you must remember Siat when I did so she was less your 
granddaughter than my cousin. Our positions were equal 
Also, it rested with me to send her to you, or to refuse your 
proffered guardianship. I have done what I fed is best for 
her, but I ask or accept nothing for myself." 

The Earl looked at the proud, bo3dsh face and reflected, a 
little bitterly, that his own sons had been equally hostile. They 
had taken their rights, no more, no less, and then had left 
him to his crabbed cynical loneliness; to the memory of lost 
affections, and n^lected opportunities. 

He sighed heavily. " You must please yourself," he said 
" But I have heard that you wish to return to Germany and 
complete your studies. Will you not permit me to assist you 
in that?" 

" No," said Paul. " I am going to face fortune on my own." 

He looked so young, so brave, that the Earl did not wonder 
Zoe loved him, and had declared her intention of facing that 
uncertain future by his side. It was just the sort of blind, 
heroic things girls did, and had always done. 

" I hope fortune will smile on you," he said. " But your 
art is a difficult and uncertain one. Painting remains, so does 
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sculpture, but music is only sound. The finest playing can only 
be a memory until it is repeated. There is nothing to show for 
it, and the artist has to wear himself out by training, practice, 
perpetual repetition, and then, at some new piping of a novel 
piper, the crowd who followed him rush away to follow an- 
other." 

" That is true," said Paul, gloomily. ^' Nothing so fickle as 
the public, or so easily tired of the idol it sets up. Still, one 
is the slave of Art, or a faithless follower of lower things. 
There is no choice." 

'^ And you rank Art so highly? " 

^* I do. Highest of all in life. I know I can never accom- 
plish what I desire. Who can? If we did that, there would 
cease to be Art. It is the pursuit of the vision that makes the 
road of no importance." 

"Ah — thus speaks youth ! In later years the road is all- 
important. The vision, as you call it, a mere mirage on the 
desert of memory." 

Paul looked quickly at the harsh, lined face, the wrinkled 
hand that rested on his stick. For the first time he felt sorry for 
this old man, who had had so many of the good things of life, 
as men count goodness, and yet faced a loveless, chill old age, 
with only borrowed interests to cheer it. 

There fell a brief silence between them. Then the Earl 
stretched out his hand. " I am sorry you are so proud," he 
said. " But I admire your independence. And remember — 
my offer holds good, if you should alter your mind. By the 
way, I hear that Greystroke, your father's place, is in the 
market." 

** Yes," said Paul, flushing hotly. " The lawyers advise its 
sale, and it is to be auctioned next month." 

^* That seems a pity. Zoe loves the place. It has been her 
home for so long. Would it not be possible to make some — 
arrangement? " 

Paul shook his head. " I'm not good at business; but I put 
the matter into the hands of a firm in Bath, and tiiey advise 
a sale." 

" B^th — ah! I was staying there last year." 

** I know," said Paul. 

** Miss Diana no doubt told you. What is the name of 
lawyers?" 
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Paul mentioned it. 

The old man nodded. "Yes, very good people. You, I 
suppose, are attached to this place, also? " 

" Naturally," answered Paul. ** It is associated with the 
happiest years of my life. But, what's the good of talking. 
I couldn't afford to keep up* the place, not for many years, I 
expect. It is best to let it go, and dear off debts and difficulties, 
and start fair." 

Then he said good-by and left the house after a brief word 
with Zoe en route to the hall door. 

He might have been surprised had he seen that the Eari 
was carefully writing down the address of the lawyers of whom 
he had spoken, and after he had written, sat looking at the 
words with a queer, musing smile on his lips. 

" That I — at the end of my days — should ad<^t the rSle of 
' fairy godmother 'I " he was sa3ing to himself. 



II 

A SECOND week of suspense had been lightened for 
Diane by another lunch at the Trocadero in company 
with Ehrenberg. The first had meant a discussion 
of the failure of their plans; the second was concerned with 
a sudden scheme in her mind for another book, the successor 
of " The Nameless Altar." It had " rushed to her brain," so 
she said, in the night watches. It was pleading for admission 
into that sanctuary of genius. It should be a book with Ger- 
man characters, and German ideals set once again in the pxxtic 
land of her birth. For this she suggested collaboration with 
Ehrenberg. 

" The colossal success of my first book," she told him, " will 
mean a speedy demand for another. The way of that other, 
see you, shall be already prepared. My name will by that 
time have carried authority, the public will accept what I write 
because it is I who write it. So it is that I can present for 
you your views and opinions of your great nation in a fons 
of authority such as no other author could promise." ^ 

Ehrenberg listened. He felt that the boasters of his ovjm land 
were faced by a serious rival. 

" But, gnddiges Fraulein, permit me to say zat all yaii ^ak 
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is still in the limbo of imagination. Your first book is not 
yet puplished; you have as yet not faced the criticism of the 
world of literature, or gained the aggseptance of the world of 
readers. You might fail. At that case you would not publish 
yet anozzer work ? " 

" I shall not fail! " flamed Diane. " And I shall of a cer- 
tainty publish another book, and another, and yet another I 
My brain is a storehouse of treasure. I alone possess the key 
and those stores are inexhaustible. Listen to me, Herr Baron. 
In but two weeks more my book comes out. The date is at 
last fixed. We have a great festival at milord's for that occa- 
sion. You — I invite now." 

He bowed acceptance. 

" Bien. From that day, see you, I begin to live. I am free, 
independent, my own mistress for the future. The season, 
it knows me as one of the Stars of Fame. I am a power, so to 
say, and the very idea of what you call a * possible * failure 
is not to be thought of. The campaign of popularity it is well- 
arranged. I have spared neither time, nor trouble, nor money. 
Do not then entertain such an idee foUe as that my book shall 
fail. Those words — * The Nameless Altar ' — will be on every 
lip! " 

She had slightly raised her voice in her excitement and it 
reached the occupant of another table a little distance from 
the alcove where they were sitting. He suddenly raised his 
head and looked sharply in the direction of the speaker. Diane 
was facing him. He saw her flashing eyes, her excited face, 
the waving plumes of her hat. 

He stared at them all. Eyes, and gesture, and bombastical 
words held in them something at once familiar and astonishing. 
He listened eagerly for more, but the companion was speaking 
now. 

" German," muttered the listener. " But that other voice, 
I could swear it, was that of a Greek, I know that accent. A 
Greek — and the name of that book — can it possibly be?" 

She was speaking again, but in lower tones. Then her 
companion summoned the waiter and paid the bill, and they 
rose from their table. The shabbily dressed stranger took in 
the appearance of both with rapid summary. Then he too paid 
for his refreshment and sauntered after them. They were 
standing under the glass portico, and the commissionaire was 
whistling for a taxi. The watcher hovered near, busily engaged 
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in lighting a cigarette. He wanted to hear the address. The 
German dosed &e door and gave it. He was not aocompaiiTing 
the young lady. 

** Portman Square." 

There was a flash of green eyes, a waving hand; then a 
mutter of something suspiciously like " GoU sei dank! " and 
the discourteous cavalier walked briskly away up Shaftesbury 
Avenue. 

The inquisitive stranger, in his turn, sauntered down Picca- 
dflly. 

'' It is she; I'm sure it is," he was saying. '' I couldn't 
mistake that face and figure. So I've found out your secret, 
my good Pampdune. This queer Greek girl is your goose of 
the golden eggst " 

He diuckled mirthlessly, as he elbowed the wdl-dressed, 
hurrying crowd and made his way to the Green Park. 

Spring had come at last with a swift aerial grace that atoned 
for long dday. The white and rose of the d^estnuts and the 
honey pale dusters of laburnum blushed and quivered throu^ 
shower and sun. He wandered on and on in cootemplative 
enjoyment of the scene. He reached a seat under one of the 
big trees and threw himself down to smoke and think over 
this discovery. It was a very important one. It might mean 
a great deal to him. But another and more perplexing problem 
was buzzing in his brain. The address in Portman Square. 

Was it not the same as that where Phrosa had vanished: the 
house watched by young Luigi; the house to which that motor- 
car had been driven sotne weeks ago? He felt sure of it He 
felt equally sure that the companion of the German officer had 
been the companion of Phrosa, on the occasion when he had 
recognized and followed her. 

He drew the tangled threads together, and commenced to 
tie them into a knot of solution. The authoress of that bocdi, 
which he had read with such amusement and treated so dras- 
tically, was she then this same Greek girl? It was surdy more 
than a coincidence that its title should have been named so 
emphatically when, as yet, that title was a secret of the pub- 
lisher's. 

He leant back in his chair and half closed his eyes. Pam- 
pdune had been very clever, but Pampelune had not reckoned 
with brains long trained in subterfuge and diplomacy; in 
methods as unscrupulous as their originators. 
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A swift panorama flashed before him. A boyhood trained by 
priestly craft, fed by the poesy and tragedy of a much wronged 
land which had ever set before itself the ideal of Freedom. He 
had seen the anguish of men's lives; the evil force of tyranny; 
the deep wrongs of misunderstanding. He had reveled in the 
marte i Arthur of Hibernian legends, sacred in their nobility 
and heroism as any of the Greek tragedies of ^schylus. From 
this race of heroes he had sprung. The blood of ancient kings 
ran in his veins. His very name, as he spelt it, had been sung 
in legend and verse of those ancient days when men fought 
for high cause and freedom. " Conlaoch of the Red Spear," 
Conlaoch who had boldly challenged a warrior king, only to 
learn in his death agony that his own father's spear had struck 
the life from his body, and sent his soul to roam in the Valhalla 
of slain warriors and great heroes until it should again be 
recalled to earth and destiny. 

Of all these things he thought in that spring noontide; and 
as thought is swift as the electric current so swift were they in 
the passage of memory's pageant. And he knew too that he 
had fallen from the high estate of past great heroisms to the 
dust of present ignominy. But in what he had done and left 
undone one memory outlived all others. Perhaps he had 
recognized the true nobility of a race, grand and heroic as his 
own, gathered from it a flower of later culture in whom those 
virtues had blossomed. Perhaps he had learnt that Love was 
still the one magnificent folly of life; that its moment of sublime 
madness outweighs the years of lesser fancies. The noble 
simplicity and perfect trust of a woman's heart had been given 
to him in one such moment of madness and he had vowed all 
faith and honor in return. But he stood self-accused in his 
own eyes: he had seen only horror and condemnation where 
once had shown the glory of adoring passion. *' 1 trusted you 
— and you deceived mel " that was the unspoken message 
which had flashed from those other eyes. 

It was true. 

He had never returned. He had never fulfilled one promise 
of those mad hours of idolatry. He had suffered trasn self- 
reproach, fr(xn remorse, from stormy fits of penitence, but — 
he had not returned. 

He had something of the temper of a child; its quick passions; 
its stormy griefs, its tragic penitence; and something also of 
a child's cruelty. He could wring a bird's neck, or slay an 
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animal for sheer joy of slaughter or pride of maikmanship, and 
then weep useless tears for &e victim of momentary rage* 

Besides, he told himself, his life had not then been his own. 
He was under the control and direction of others; the tool of 
unsparing hands. Grand names glorified ignoble deeds, and 
his hands were ordered to perform what his better nature hated. 
The commission of crime tends to harden the criminal. Fergus 
Conlaoch knew himself as both hardened and callous. A mere 
drifter on the sea of life where once he had hoped to steer a 
sourse of triumph. Lower and lower he had sunk. Some 
wave of chance had flung him derelict upon the shores he had 
been told were those of a common enemy. And to and fro 
between this land and his own he drifted at the word of com- 
mand, employed in work he despised himself for performing, 
yet which he must perform unless he too turned traitor to a cause. 

Something heavier than any sigh escaped his burdened heart 
as he passed in review all the tragedy of past years, past deeds, 
past promise. While the young year renewed itself, and the 
blossoms and sunshine of spring were about him, he recognized 
that winter was in his heart. That nothing of hope or promise 
lay in its dead soil of despair. To drink or drug himself to 
sleep, to take up any work, however shameful so long as it 
meant the means of supplying these necessities, that was the 
state at which he had arrived. Of human love and human ties 
nothing remained, and yet, at the moment of recognizing such 
a fact, chance had played him this trick. 

There was little of the passionate womanhood he remembered 
in that stony face, those somber, frightened eyes, but his heart 
had recognized her even before his lips spoke her name. It 
was some consolation to know all was well with her; diat 
material comfort surrounded her, even in an alien land. But 
when he remembered her love for her own country he could 
not picture her forsaking it without strong reasons. Were 
those reasons concerned with that queer-looking mistress she 
served? The little amount of information he had gleaned 
certainly conveyed her as an attendant or maid. But sudi a 
position hardly fitted in with a memory of pride and indq>ai- 
dence; of that home among the olive wood where tall cedars 
kept guard over a little white house built from blocks of ruined 
temples. He could see it now though his eyes were closed, and 
the green leaves about his head were stirred by the breeses of 
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an alien land. And he could see her; the splendid figure in 
its Greek dress; the proud head with its coronal of hair, the 
iMrhole atmosphere of simplicity and dignity that were an heritage 
of the past. 

** A noble woman," he muttered, " a noble woman, and I 
wionged her. She will never forgive. I read that in her face. 
She does not come of a race of traitors." 

He opened his eyes and dismissed dreams and memories for 
the moment. He Ht a cigarette, and sat on in that little green 
oasis he had discovered, idly watching the passers-by in the 
GTOssway passages of paths, or the children romping and chasing 
each other over the soft grass. 

But, suddenly, his gaze was arrested. Half doubtful, half 
amazed, he watched the approach of a figure coming straight 
towards this shady spot where he was sitting. 

The subject of his thoughts seemed to have assumed a visible 
presence. A stately figure, a proud head, uncovered now by any 
disguising hat, that was what he saw. She was walking rather 
quickly, her eyes on the ground, and api)arently unconscious 
of the watchful gaze that spelt recognition. He sat on, breath- 
less and afraid to move. Would she come across the grass, or 
take one of those graveled paths that led out to and united the 
main thoroughfare? She came straight on, turning to neither 
right nor left, as if she walked for mere exercise of limbs, and 
with supreme indijfference as to what she passed. The scattered 
figures under the trees were mere shadows, without special 
individuality. 

But one figure rose suddenly and almost before she recognized 
it, her arm was seized, she was held motionless and startled in 
a grip of iron. 

" No — not this time, Phrosa 1 " said a remembered voice. 
The color ebbed slowly from her cheeks; her frightened 
eyes stared back at the mocking challenge of his glance. 

" At last," he muttered, " IVe found you. I meant to see 
you, Phrosa, and — this accident — has only forestalled our 
meeting. I have found out where you li%re." 

She said not a word. Only gazed at his changed face, his 
shabby clothes, the self-ruined manhood that was but a wreck 
of bygone years. 

" Don't be frightened," he said more gently. " Come and sit 
down, under that tree. You see, there is another chair. The 
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authorities are considerate. Come, I have so much to say. 
Surely you will give me a hearing. Even a coodemned prisoner 
gets that, you know.'* 

Still, without a word, she suffered him to draw her to &e 
seat beside his own. She sat down like some frigid automaton, 
and gazed, not at him, but at the scene beyond this semi-isbla- 
tion. 

" Not a word? " he went on. " What has happened to you, 
Phrosa? You had words enough £(»: me ^en last we met. 
Are you harboring a just resentment in your heart because I 
never returned? But I told you my life was not my own. I 
had sold my freedom to a hard taskmaster. I could not return. 
I have never visited Greece since I left it — and you.*' 

Then she turned and looked at him. The color had s(»ixiig 
to her face; her eyes were vivid and stormy. " Words,'* she 
said contemptuously. " You were always good at them! *' 

" Ah ! you can speak. I was afraid — but no matter. I 
would rather you abused me than kept that frigid silence." 

" You never wrote," she burst out with sudden passicm. ** All 
your promises of eternal love, fidelity, remembrance — where 
are they?" 

" In my heart still, Phrosa, if you will bdieve me? " 

" I do not believe you. I have never put faith in any man 
again. Never will I do so." 

'^ I am glad of that, for then I have had no rival. You say 
I did not write. Well, that also is true. For some months I 
could not. I had been wounded. I could not use my hand. 
Later I had a taste of imprisonment, and then — but I see you 
are hardening yourself not to believe me " 

'' I believe you can talk, Conla, so that you persuade any one 
to believe, unless they have found you out as a liarl " 

'* As long as you speak to me, Phrosa, as long as you call 
me ' Conla ' as of old, you may rail at me as you please. I 
had not thought I should ever be so glad to hear a wonuui's 
voice again." 

" A woman! Any wcxnan! " she cried bitterly. 

** No, Phrosa. Out — only one — yourself. Don't you re- 
member what I told you, in those far-off days, that a man may 
care for many, but he loves only one. And I loved you» and I 
did not forget. But I do not expect you to believe me, for a 
woman needs perpetual evidence of a man's devotion, else she 
xlit him with possessing it." 
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"Words," she said again. 

''What else have I to offer as explanation? I am a poor 
shipwrecked scrap of humanity; none need me, all despise me. 
I have neither home nor friends, and yet for one half-hour 
to-day I sat here under this green shade and dreamt of other 
days. Of a little white house, and the dark cedars that guarded 
it; of the tall poplars, and the white crests of the mountains, 
of the little stream, and the clucking poultry that came to your 
call, and the pigeons flying above your head. And 1 saw you, 
Phrosa, and I felt your arms about my neck, and then I looked 
up — and there you were. Did my thoughts bring you — has 
the chain relinked itself? You saw me in that street, and hid 
yourself, and would not deign even a look of remembrance. 
But I found out where you were dwelling, and had I not seen 
you to-day I should have come there — some other day." 

'* Why? " she asked, that gray look of fear once more shadow- 
ing her face. "What use — now? The past is over. You 
need me no more, nor do I need you." 

" Of that I am unselfish enough to be glad. I saw for myself 
that you were housed in splendor, or at least comfort. Cer- 
tainly, 1 wondered greatly to find you in this country, and in a 
position that was, seemingly, dependent But I said to myself 
she is strong, and brave, she has reasons. I could always trust 
you, Phrosa." 

The firm lips quivered a little. "You know that well 
enough. Yes, I have had to be strong. Life is cruel to a 
woman. If she lets it crush her, there is no hope, or help." 

" But you never let that happen. Tell me, how do you come 
to be living in the house of an English nobleman, and what is 
that queer young Greek lady doing there? " 
" You — know of her? " she gasped. 

" I know of her. Yes. For instance, I know she has written 
a book, and that that book will shortly be published. 1 know 
also her name." 

" How? In what way could you learn such things? " 
" I have been educated in a school that teaches one to learn 
all that one wants to learn, Phrosa; to discover all one needs 
to discover." 

" But of what concern is this to you? " 
" It was concerned with yourself, with our meeting that day 
— in Bond Street. You forget I saw you both get into the car. 
Natural curiosity or aroused memory compelled me to follow. 
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I noted where you got out. It was quite easy to find out ^fflio 
lived in that fine mansion. As for ihe young lady, avec I'air 
si drole, that too was — not difi&cult" 

" Her name — that perhaps," said Phrosa, " but how about 
that she writes, and the name of a book not as yet in the 
papers? " 

" Ah — you would like to know, but that is my secret, for the 
present. I do not give it away. It may be — worth money — 
some day." 

Once again that sickly pallor crept over her face. 

" Money — to you ? But how ? " 

'' Another question that I do not choose to answer. It is 
my turn now to ask scxne. Who is this girl in whose service 
you have placed yourself? Why has she left her own country, 
and in what relation does she stand to that English nobleman ? " 

" It is all no business of yours," said Phrosa sharply. '^ And 
I do not choose to inform you." 

" As you please. I can find it all out for myself when I want 
to do so. I have had a good training in the art of — detection 
— shall we call it?" 

"You are changed — horribly!" she exclaimed, clasping 
her hands together with visible emotion. "You who once 
talked to me of the kings and heroes of your race, of deeds that 
ranked with those of Agamemnon and Herakles! And now to 
what pitiful shamefulness have you sunk that you prey up>on 
women, and speak of espionage as a trade you follow! " 

He winced perceptibly at the scorn in her voice. There 
was still enough left of manhood and of ideals to make him 
ashamed of their loss. And when a man has been a woman's 
hero he does not love the reflection in her eyes which proclaims 
him fallen, and abased. 

" One must live, Phrosa," he said. " And if ill-fortune 
curses one, as it has cursed me, then one ceases to be particular 
as to ways and means of living." 

She rose abruptly. " It does not please me to hear, or sec 
you," she said. " Nor do I wish that we meet again. But this 
I will say, before we part. At your peril do you interfere with 
us: with Diane or myself. If you do — not once, but all your 
life to come will you regret it I " 

He too rose, and they stood there facing one another in the 
warm spring sunshine. A little cynical smile touched his lips. 

" You are rather splendid, do you know, Phrosa. And the 
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very spice of a threat but makes my whim an enterprise to be 
achieved. I cannot think so ill of Fate as to believe she has 
thrown us together again for no purpose. I cannot but wonder 
what there is in Diana Salvideros that makes you fierce as lion- 
ess over cub, in your defense of her! These are matters that 
have roused my curiosity. I should like to have them ex- 
plained." 

They will never be explained by me! " she said defiantly. 
No? Are you quite sure? " 

** As sure as that I remember your faithlessness! " she said. 

She turned away, and walked swiftly across the open space 
to the path beyond. He stood and watched her till she reached 
it He did not attempt to follow. 



it 



in 

DIANE was in one of her stoimy moods. She had re- 
turned from the luncheon at the Trocadero to find 
Phrosa absent. 

It was most unusual and no explanation was forthcoming. 
Zoe was also out with Lady Katherine and there was no one on 
whom she could pour out her ill-humor. For it seemed to 
her that Ehrenberg had not received her proposal with the 
enthusiasm she had expected. That he of all people should 
express a doubt as to the success of her book had been a severe 
blow to her vanity. 

When she tossed aside her big feathered hat, and changed 
her gown for her favorite kimono, she found it was not yet 
four o'dock. As she was about to throw herself on the couch 
with a book, the housemaid brought her a packet, just delivered 
by hand. Diane looked carelessly at the address and found it 
had come from the photographers. Her ennui was banished as 
if by magic. She cut the string, and tore open the parcel and 
gazed with smiling approval at the " studies " of herself. 

Very wonderful and very ingenious they were. Her dark, 
strange eyes, her s(»nber hair, were half-shrouded by misty 
drapery; the angle at which the photograph had been taken 
lent refinement to the massive jaw and somewhat full throat, 
and by some mysterious process her robust person had been 
reduc^ to slimness, almost grace. 

She was enraptured. This was how she had imagine ' 
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self, and the artist seemed to have caught that spiritual vision, 
and translated it by some mysterious process, independent of the 
camera's harsh truth. There were several positions. FuU face, 
profile, three-quarters, but the full face pleased her best, vague 
— with misty draperies. She lay back and gased in rajkure at 
what would be soon the public's ideal of herself. 

The " brilliant author," the " wonderful young Greek," a 
" descendant of Sappho," all these would serve as sub-titles of 
her presentment on the title page of a " second editicm," or as 
the giver of interviews to favored pressmen of leading journals. 

A blissful half hour of contemplation was at last disturbed by 
Phrosa's return. She entered the room without knocking. 

'^ I had not expected you home so soon. Diane," she ex- 
plained. ** My head, it ached so badly, I had to go out I 
thought I would walk in the Park. I hope you did not require 
me?" 

''Of course I did! " exclaimed Diane. ''You know I do 
not like you to go out without permission." 

" That — is what you never give, Diane. Always it is that 
I must await you, or work for you. It is not once in many 
months I have been free to take a little exercise." 

" Your exercise does not seem to have done you much good 
You look tired, and horribly sallow. See, look there! What 
do you think of that?" 

She indicated the photographs. Phrosa took them up one 
by one and examined them. She glanced at the face of the 
original as if questioning — reality. 

" They are charming pictures," she said at last. " But — I 
see no lOceness." 

Diane flushed stormily. "Likeness! But what a fool you 
are, Phrosa! My face, my eyes, my features all are there, and 
all must be true to life since you yourself told me the camera 
is always correct! The little touches are but tricks of the 
artist. That idea of the drapery I owe to you. It is very ef- 
fective." 

" I am glad you are pleased," said Phrosa, laying down the 
different proofs upon the table. "They will look very nice 
in the papers," she added. " Only, have you thought, Diane, 
that people who see them may meet you — afterwards? " 

" Well, and what of that? " 

"Will they believe that the original is the same as the 
h?" 
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'b eyes flashed at the outspoken critic "Yott grow 
more hateful every dayl " she said. 

^' I am your only true friend, Diane; for I speak of you and 
to you as do not ^e others, who mock behind your back, and 
only speak fair to your face! " 

** How dare you say such a thing! It is not true! ** cried 
Diane passionately. ** You would mean that milord, that Zoe, 
that Lady Katherine are false friends? That remains to be 
proved. For those others — Marcia — Paul — I care not." 

She seized the photographs and gazed rapturously at a mjrstic, 
tragical face. "That is me, my soul likeness!" she said. 
'' Tlie Me that is inspired and creates for itself a world — an 
atmosphere of its own! He has caught that inner-self, this 
artist; and I honor him for his skill. I will make these photo- 
graphs his sole copyright, so that no others of mine shall be 
given to the public. For my own circle, the little company 
inlime, that know me personally, I do not care what they think. 
The world will want to know Diana Salvideros and the world 
will see — that." 

She pointed to her favorite of the three poses. Phrosa's 
eyes followed the gesture. Her face again had taken on that 
ashen hue of strong emotion. To her eyes and her mind that 
likeness was less an accident than a purpose. The subtle 
touches that had refined the face, and gifted even the coarse 
mouth with humor, were also responsible for another resem- 
blance. But only die could trace it. Diane had no knowledge 
of its existence. 

She went out of the room, closing the door softly and leaving 
vanity to its feast of flattering thoughts. 

Zoe had settled down very contentedly in Portman Square. 
Lady Katherine was kindness itself, her grandfather seemed 
always pleased to see her and talk to her, and had even planned 
a series of entertainments expressly in her honor. These, she 
begged him to postpone. 

"I am quite happy," she said, ''going about with Lady 
Katherine, and' seeing picture galleries, and shopping with 
Flora Macpherson. I do not want to go to dances or parties. 
Indeed, grandfather, I am only a little country mouse and much 
happier behind the wainscot." 

He laughed and patted her hand, and said it should be as she 
wished. There were matin^s, and concerts, and " At Homes '* 
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to which Lady Katherine could take her. It seemed gayety 
enough for Zoe. Paul came to the house occasicHially, but he 
would never dine or lunch there. His attitude was still one of 
proud aloofness, and his antipathy to Diane defied all efforts 
to conquer it. 

So matters stood for all concerned in this eventful history 
when the day at last dawned for the descent of that famous book 
upon a waiting world. 

The way had been well paved for its advent The Press had 
been kept busy. Libraries had already given tentative orders. 

Subscribers to Mudie's and Smith's inquired if " A Namdess 
Altar" was yet published, and added it to their lists out of 
curiosity. Then came the morning when every journal of im- 
portance bore in large type, in a special publisher's column, the 
notice so sweet to an author's heart, " Published this Day." 

There followed the title and price, and a brief note to the 
effect that the work was one of such striking originality and 
passionate conviction that it could not fail to create a demand. 
That same morning a parcel of six presentation copies reached 
Diane. Her fingers trembled so that she could scarcely cut the 
string. Phrosa came to her assistance. At last the papers were 
thrown aside and in gorgeous binding of crimson and gold 
lettering, there lay the first fruits of genius. 

Reverentially die author took up her work and turned to 
the title-page. Phrosa was looking over another copy. Diane 
turned to the opening chapter. How differently things read in 
print! Perhaps it was the paragraphing that made even 
familiar sentences unfamiliar, that tilirust aside turgid explana- 
tions and represented them in terse bold words. 

She read on and on; a puzzled frown knitting her brows. 
She was interrupted by the sudden appearance of Zoe, all eager- 
ness and excitement. In her hand she held the Times. 

" It's out, Diane I " she exclaimed. " Advertised in great big 
letters. Oh — my goodness! Is that U; the book itself? Do 
let me see! " 

Diane waved gracious permission, as might a sovereign to the 
eager child who looks upon her crown for the first time. But 
even as Zoe opened and looked over the printed pages, her own 
eyes were reading further chapters, and searching for familiar 
phrases. Zoe burst into little bubbling ecstasies. 

" It's wonderful! And so beautifully got up, Diane. We 
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must do a turn of all the bookshops and see it in the windows! 
Oh, my dear, how proud you must feel to-day! " 

Diane intimated that genius was always self-effacing. The 
Work spoke for itself. Let the work receive its guerdon of 
praise. 

" May I take a copy to show grandfather? " exclaimed Zoe. 
"Do let me, Diane? I'm sure he'll be as excited as my- 
self." 

'' No, Zoe — no! I will take him a copy when I have suit- 
ably inscribed it. And that one you hold in your hand, I will 
give to you, for you alone believed in me and gave me sympathy 
while I was working so hard, and enduring so much." 

" Oh, Diane, wUl you? And write my name in it also? " 

" Certainly, my dear. Give me my fountain pen and 111 
do it now. Then you must run away and leave me alone. This 
is a very sacred hour to me, Zoe." 

The hour may have been sacred, but it also proved one of 
bewilderment and vexation. 

The chapters had been ruthlessly ^' cut "; some of the finest 
and most impassioned phrases were toned down into adjective- 
less simplicity. The book had been strengthened by the process, 
but surely it lacked that vivid force of expression which had 
distinguished it previous to print. 

The frown deep)ened as Diane read on and on. Who had 
dared to tamper with her work? To correct its faulty grammar, 
and polish its rough surface; to turn turgid thoughts into dear 
phrases, and unite beauty of diction wiUi something — almost 
— resembling style? 

More and more indignant did she grow, and yet through all 
the indignation ran a reluctant confession of improvement. 
What she had meant to say was really said. Expression had 
captured thought instead of hampering it. She was perpetually 
galled and irritated by the visible truths of interference and yet 
she acknowledged that something had been done for her for 
which she ought to be grateful. Something of which she had 
dimly dreamt, but which she had been incapable of grasp- 
ing. The last chapter, that marvel of drama and word-paint- 
ing as she had deemed it, had suffered most at the hands of 
the reviser. But it stood out as drama, with a cameo-like dis- 
tinctness which she had never dreamt of giving it. 
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A wave of bitter humiliatioii swept over her, and engulfed 
all her former pride. She was faced by the conviction of what 
^ lacked and shown at the same moment that some one else 
possessed it As she dosed the book and sat on in brooding 
sulkiness, she asked herself what she should do, Two courses 
seemed open to her. Either to rush off to Pampdune and insist 
on knowing who had had the temerity to interfere with her 
manuscript, or to ignore such interference until the fate of the 
book should be decided by the public. 

The latter was the wisest course. For if the work was well 
received, the credit was hers; if not, she could always lay the 
blame on the reviser. 

She remembered some hints of Pampdune's which she had 
chosen to ignore. He had said the manuscript wanted cor- 
rections and alterations. She had made no definite objection. 
Now, it faced her in a polished and perfected condition. To 
what could she object? True she might insist on having the 
original copy and comparing it with this altered version. She 
might also have the second edition printed as it originally stood, 
but that would confuse the public, besides letting in siddights 
upon publishers' methods. Finally she resolved to leave well 
alone (if it should prove to be well), and resume a normal atti- 
tude of mind. 

There was to be a large evening party that night in her 
honor. The Earl had pnHnised and Lady Katherine had ar- 
ranged it. Ehrenberg would be there, and one notable singer, 
and many literary and artistic folk known to Lady Katherine 
and her friend, Amelia Bassendean. Almost a hundred people, 
Zoe had said. The largest evening party to which dtfier Diane 
or herself had been invited. For this great occasion she would 
be the guest of honor, the cynosure of all eyes and all atten- 
tions. It was necessary therefore to attain a normal equipoise 
of mind and body, and look her best 

In any case the secret of the bode remained with hersdf and 
te publisher. After all, was it not her name that would lift it 
if^to the full blaze of publidty, and win those coveted laurels of 
Fanel 

A copy of the bode inscribed, "To my dear and honored 
^gjijBd, with the grateful love of the Author," had been ddy 
^j^-^ J 4^ T ^i^ Tantallion in his study. He had spent die 

ding it. 
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Be was too well read a man and too able a scholar not to 
detect the many discrepancies in the narrative. Its great 
fault was inequality. The idea which the story embodied was 
too often obscured by the writer's personality. It was easy 
for any one who knew Diane to recognize her own tricks and 
mannerisms, her own bombast and artificiality behind the thin 
disguise of her heroine. 

That grim smile of the old Earl twisted the comers of his lips 
many a time as he read on and on. How well he knew those 
declamations, those word-hurricanes, the whole impassioned 
egoism of the character. But he still read on with sublime 
patience. The book was to challenge the verdict of public 
opinion. He felt curious enough to test its merits by a con- 
scientious perusal. Marsh brought him in his tea at five 
o'clock, along with the evening papers. The rest of the house 
was in the hands of florists and caterers in preparation for the 
reception. But no disturbance was ever permitted in the old 
Earl's quarters. 

" Where are the ladies? " he asked. 

** In Lady Katherine's boudoir, my lord." 

** Miss Salvideros? " 

" No, my lord. She has not left her room.'' 

The Earl said no more but let Marsh pour out his tea and 
wait on him, while he glanced at the Pall Mall. 

Figuring largely on its inner columns was the advertisement 
of ** The Nameless Altar." Pampelune was doing his business 
well. 

" I wonder if it will go? " thought the Earl. " If it really 
makes for success? The public is so queer. You never can 
teU what it will adore or neglect! " 

Upstairs in the comfort of n^ligee, and smoking innumerable 
cigarettes, Diane was giving imperious orders to Phrosa. 

*' You will see that a small table is placed in that comer of 
the big reception room, near the grand piano. On it you will 
place this vase of lilies, and around it the four remaining copies 
of The Book." (She spoke in capitals!) "There — shall I 
take up my position, and receive introductions to all the great 
and famous people who are to be here. I have the list from 
Lady Katherine. I keep it. To-morrow each of them shall re- 
ceive a copy of my masterpiece, duly inscribed and auto- 
graphed." 
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"To-morrow?" echoed Phrosa. "That will take a loof 
time, Diane. Besides, you have no more copies." 

" At least I have brains, which it would seem you do set 
possess, Phrosa ! I shall of course go to Pampelune's office, an: 
from there send out these priceless reminiscences of to-nigbi 
Every one who receives this honor cannot help but speak of t 
to another, who may, or may not, have received it So the fame 
of the book travels from mouth to mouth, ear to ear. Befart 
yet a week has passed, the advertisements again flood even 
leading paper, with a Second Edition announcing itself. A 
Second will mean a Third. That — means that fifteen thou- 
sand are in circulation! If every one of those fifteen thousand 
books is read, and spoken of to yet another fifteen thousand per- 
sons who have not read or received it, it means again a fresh d^ 
mand. The fifteen becomes twenty, the twenty ^ides swiftly <£ 
to thirty. I hear that is a phenomenal sale, but it shall not be 
so for me. The figures will be put into the advertisement 
The public read; they are amazed. ' We must have that book,' 
they say; and again are the shops and libraries besieged. Mr 
name is on every tongue. All London desires to know me, and 
no longer have I one home, as here, but many are offered me. 
Society adores genius; aU the more if genius shows itself ak)of 
and indifferent. At the next season I permit Lady Katherine to 
present me at Court. She has the entrie, though she is foolish 
enough not to attend those royal ceremonies. Before me now 
the road is cleared of all obstacles. My work shall be known 
in the palace rooms of Princes, and of Kings. I can, if I please, 
take a flat in some fashionable neighborhood, as of Park Lane, 
or Buckingham Gate and a country house where I can retire 
and work. You will see, Phrosa, even as you see now. Did I 
not prophesy success to myself, and wealth, and the friendship 
of the great, and much honor and renown I Well, to-day it is 
close at hand; at my feet, so to say. What, then, do you think 
of my prophecy? " 

Phrosa's somber face took on nothing of the triumph of that 
face at which she gazed. It did not betray doubt, but it cer- 
tainly showed no kindred enthusiasm. Yet she acknowledged 
to herself that Diane was very wonderful. Already, she had 
achieved a great deal more than she, Phrosa, had ever expected. 
A ball once launched in the air gathers momentum untfl it is 
stopped by chance, or drops to earth from sheer spent force. 
Yet it is bound to stop somehow, somewhere. It was of that 
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sudden halt she thought. For a ball it not the only thing that 
falls to the ground. Pride does that also, and often — ambi- 
tion. 

Phrosa had read the story of Alnaschar in the '^ Arabian 
Nights." Was not a basket of fragile wares the foundation 
of an Ulusory fortune, that spent itself in dreams of ever-in- 
creasing greatness, and ended in the fall and breakage of the 
very stock with which he was to start his career as a mer- 
chant? 

Lady Katherine had given Zoe a charming dress for this, her 
first appearance in Society under her grandfather's roof. It 
was pure white; soft and misty as befitted her youth, her shining 
hair and gentle blue eyes. Her grandfather had also presented 
her with a necklace of single pearls, clasped by diamonds. She 
could hardly credit herself as the transformed Cinderella of past 
years. 

She ran down to show herself to Lady Katherine just before 
dinner. Lady Bassendean and Flora Macpherson and Paul 
and Maurice J. Nettleback were coming, in advance of the re- 
ception. Diane had begged to be excused from that function, 
and had dined off salmon cutlets and chicken mayonnaise in 
her own room. 

Zoe had had some trouble in persuading Paul to accept the 
invitation, but the Earl himself had written, begging for the 
honor and pleasure of hearing his playing, and with some 
hints of an auspicious occasion, and *' useful " people. 

It was early in the season and entertainments were not, as 
yet, so numerous as they would be in June and July. The 
invitation cards had said 9 till 12, for the Earl could not stand 
the fatigue of late hours. Not till Paul was actually on the 
scene did he learn the raisan d'etre of the occasion. He had 
not seen the advertisement of Diane's book, for the reason that 
he only looked at the general and musical information of the 
morning paper, never at the book columns. 

Zoe welcomed him in a flutter of excitement and received his 
admiring glance with a little thrill of pride. Very pleasant 
was her life now, and she loved the petting and consideration 
she received on all sides. 

The dinner was quite a cheerful meal, and Lady Bassendean 
and Flora Macpherson tossed the ball of whimsicalities to and 
fro between themselves and the Earl, who was in excellent 
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health and extraordmarily good spirits. Diane's absence 
amused him. The airs of a celebrity were already in evidence: 
Paul was less on the defensive than he had been at first Nettk- 
back chatted to him of journalistic matters, and events of rrwnin^ 
importance. Paul liked the frank, amusing American, and bit 
by bit he dropped his armor of proud aloofness, and let the 
pleasant atmosphere of friendliness slip into his heart. He 
acknowledged that Lord Tantallion might after all be less black 
than records had painted him. No mention of Diane maned 
the harmony of the occasion, and not until the ladies had left 
the table did the Earl hint to Nettleback the purpose of the 
forthcoming reception. 

" I saw the advertisements," he answered. " She's had a 
good send-off. She can't complain. It remains to be seen 
what the critics will have to say." 

" You've not read the book — yet — I suppose? " asked the 
Eari. 

" I haven't seen it in its ortiiodoz form." 

** I have been presented with a copy, so ha*' Zo'*." 

He glanced at Paul, who was lighting a cigarette. 

The boy's lip curled contemptuously. " Oh, that book! 
We were all so sick of hearing about it. So it's really out at 
last. I wonder if any one will read it? " 

" You've not specialized it as the epoch-making event that its 
gifted authoress anticipates? " asked Nettleback. 

" I shouldn't call its publication an event! " 

" Now, see here," explained Nettleback, " there's wzys Tvc 
known a book to make a hit. One — because there was some- 
thing in it, maybe a character, maybe just some little homdj 
touch that got right into the reader's heart; another — because 
it was real fine stuff; that's rare. Again, I have known a book 
succeed because it made folks downright angry; so mad Aat 
they must talk of it, though the talk was only abuse. But that 
very abuse made the sd^f I'm not so sure that to arouse 
curiosity in that way isn't a readier method of p<^ularity than 
praise. Now, Mr. Wycherley, I can see at once what that 
book's done for you. It's riled you. Well, maybe, it's ginng 
to rile other folk, specially critics, who are mostly fed up with 
mediocrity, and so blasS that their greatest joy is to come across 
something real bad enough to slate. I expect when the reviews 
beflfin to appear Miss Salvideros will find her levd, and not 
pleased that she's on a spiked hedge instead of a hill- 
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topi You can't buy the best criticisoL Fortunate for literary 
pretensions I " 

" Pretensions, yes," said Paul. " And with all due respect 
to Miss Salvideros, that's about all she has shown — as yet." 

The Earl glanced at him shrewdly. " She's no great favorite 
of yours, I should say." 

Paul colored. He had not meant to betray his dislike so 
openly. But he thought of those days at Greystoke. Of his 
father's gray head, as he had seen it bent over those scattered 
papers, whitening under some secret trouble. He could not 
welcome the victor or follow her triumphal car. 



IV 

MEANWHILE in the beautiful rose-shaded drawing- 
rooms Lady Katherine was criticizing effects. It was 
the first time they had been opened that season, and 
the Earl had left all arrangements to her. The florists had done 
their work well, and the footman, who was following her as 
she moved from place to place, had as yet received no instruc- 
tions to alter prevailing arrangements. The effect was chiefly 
of gold and green and white. Mimosa and irises and tall white 
lilies gleamed between trailing smilax and stately palms. The 
fireplaces were concealed by plants; the electric light gleamed 
through pale rose shades. 

" The women will bless you, my dear," said Lady Bassendean. 
" Their complexions won't suffer in this room." 

The two friends stood side by side and glanced down the 
wide open space that led to the fine staircase beyond. 

" I was a little doubtful," said Lady Katherine. " It is so 
long since Eustace has entertained, and he left it all to me." 

" Winter's are safe people," said her friend. " Do you know, 
I've asked a very mixed crew? You said, * Any one in the 
artistic world.' My difficulty was in weeding out my lists. 
I have several grades of talent, you know. But I didn't venture 
on the Bohemian — here." 

" Madame Guardini will sing," said Lady Katherine, " and 
Chaumignon is to play the violin; and perhaps we are to hear 
Paul Wycherley, Zoe's fianc6" 
" Is that child engaged? Really? " 
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" It is not acknowledged, but I have her confidence. Eustace 
is not favorably disposed, but he makes no active q[>po6itioD- 
I believe be is rather anxious to hear how the young man wiH 
acquit himself to-night. If he is a success there is some idea 
of taking the Queen's Hall for him, for a concert later in ^ 
season." 

" And what of our young authoress? She is the queen of this 
occasion, isn't she? " 

" So my cousin said. It is in honor of her dSbut as a writer.'" 

She turned suddenly to the waiting footman. " You may ga 
Sutton," she said. " This is all right." 

The man bowed, but she notic^ that he gave a hesitating 
glance in the direction of the piano. 

" I beg your pardon, my lady, but have you seen — that? " 

She followed his direction. Stared, and then went up to a 
small table set on a comer of the alcove, which terminated the 
room. A vivid piece of oriental drapery covered it A vase of 
tall white madonna lilies stood in die center, and a little pile 
of scarlet-bound bodes lay upon the cover. 

Lady Katherine took up one, "The Nameless Altar." 

She looked at the footman. "How did these books come 
here?" 

" Beg pardon, my lady. Just a few minutes ago die Greek 
maid of Miss Salvideros came in. She did all that. She said 
it was her mistress's orders and I wasn't to touch it" 

Lady Katherine turned a puzzled face to her friend, who was 
standing by her elbow. 

" Diana," she explained. " But how very — odd." 

" Not in the best of taste," said Lady Bassendean. " But 
evidently it is the sacramental altar of the occasion. Geniuses 
have queer fancies, my dear. I wish you knew what I have 
had to put up with sometimes." 

" I don't know what to do," said Lady Katherine, still gazing 
at the comer. " It seems so out of keeping with eveiything 
else. Surely Diana doesn't intend to stand here and be a soil 
of showman — for her wares. That would be too absurd. I 
must tell Eustace." 

She dismissed the footman, whose well-trained features had 
betrayed nothing of the amusement he was experiencing. Thai 
she and Lady Bassendean each took up a copy of the predous 
work. As they were turning over the pages Zoe and Flora 
Macpherson came in, admiring and criticizing the ensemble of 
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space and seats and decoration. Tbey came up to the table 
at last and stood as if surprised. Zoe, of course, recognized the 
book. 

" Who on earth did that/ " she exclaimed. 

" Diana's orders," said Lady Katherine. " What do you 
think of it?" 

Zoe made a little gesture of disgust. Flora Macpherson 
laughed. 

" Oh, do leave it! " she said. She had not forgotten the days 
of Invercaim. 

An hour later the guests were arriving. The Earl and Lady 
Katherine received them at the head of the great staircase. 
On one side of her grandfather stood Zoe, and Diane on the 
otber. 

Whether as contrast to Zoe's pure white toilette, or to satisfy 
her own sense of the artistic, Diane wore a brilliant flame- 
colored gown, and about her arms and shoulders floated a 
scarf of black tulle with the wing effects she so loved. The 
heels of her black satin shoes were so extraordinarily high that 
she could scarcely walk, but they certainly added an inch to her 
stature, as her train added some superfluous yards to her gown. 
Phrosa had made up her face with delicate care, and she attracted 
much notice as she bowed or shook hands with the ever-increas- 
ing crowd of titles or celebrities. 

She was disappointed that only her name was mentioned 
either by Lady Katherine or the Earl. She had expected that 
introduction would have been followed by a full explanation 
of her gifted personality and the occasion it commemorated. 
Had this been done it would probably have been midnight before 
either host or hostess were relieved of their arduous task. 

The people who knew each other drew together in small knots 
and talked of mutual interests, and the prospects of the season, 
and wondered if Guardini would really come, and why the 
Earl of Tantallion had suddenly sprung a dSbutante grand- 
daughter on London society. The " artistic lot " discussed more 
personal matters. The concerts about to be given, and at which 
they hoped to appear; the faults of " the line " at the Academy. 
The success of a new song, or a new poem, or a new novel. 
Alexia Quaile was there, and a small collection of lesser stars in 
the literary firmament. To this group the personality of Diana 
Salvideros really meant something interesting. Alexia had 
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seen the advertisements and knew the book had been pabUslked 
that day. She wondered if it would be a success, or merely oa 
of the many on a publisher's lists that have their 
notoriety and then are forgotten, and pushed aside into the 
heap of " returns " and " remainders." 

Diane's appearance excited much comment, for as & mh 
women-writers are the most dowdy and ill-dressed of the " crov,d 
artistic." Possibly because they disdain the arts of the ordixiarT 
woman to whcxn dress and appearance are all-important. 

This new author was having an enviable send-off, and IL.ju1t 
Bassendean's crowd felt somewhat envious. An Earl was the 
real thing. A mere Knight's widow was only second-rate in 
these Liberal days, when Knighthood is bought as easily as i 
pound of tea, and the real distinction would mean to be out of 
the crowd of Birthday " Honors." 

Has not Sir Wilfrid Lawson defined such honors as sometliiiig 
given to a man *' who has ceased to be a gentleman, and has not 
become a nobleman." 

Talk buzzed and ranged from subject to subject while st31 
arrivals were crowding up the staircase and sauntering into the 
reception rooms, or seating themselves in groups or couples cm 
the lounges and chairs Lady Katherine had thoughtfully sup- 
plied. She knew by long experience that standing in a noisy 
crowd for two or there hours is not an unmixed joy. 

After half an hour of " receiving " the Earl grew fatig^ued. 
He put his hand on Zoe's arm and bade her find him a cam- 
fortable seat, out of the crowd. The alcove seemed to preseot 
the most favorable position, and they sauntered slowly throogb 
the rapidly filling rooms, and up to that deserted nook. Two 
or three deep easy chairs were placed there. Lady Katherine 
had pushed the " sacramental table " as far back as possible, 
but it still made a spot of color and distinction. The EarFs 
eyes caught it inmiediately. 

"What on earth is that?" 

" I think Diane — arranged — it," said Zoe, hesitatingly. 
" Her books, you see." 

" Of course I see. Damned bad taste to exhibit Aem like 
that in my drawing-room. Put them under that chair, Zee. 
The table can stay where it is." 

" Perhaps she wishes to show them to some of her friends? 
T ^/i« Bassendean, or Miss Quaile the novelist, or Mr. Nettle- 
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" Well, well, push the thing as far back as it will go," said 
the Earl, releasing her arm. Zoe obeyed, and also drew out the 
most ccHnfortable chair for him. He sank into it with a sigh of 
relief. 

*' I wish Katherine would start the music," he said. " I want 
to hear Paul, and I doubt if I can hold out more than an hour. 
Xhe noise of all these tongues is deafening." 

For the "hundred or so" invited guests seemed to have 
multiplied by tens and twenties. 

"Ah — isn't that our German friend? Get him to play, Zoe. 
See, he's coming this way." 

Zoe went forward and greeted the young Baron, and after a 
few words put her di£&dent request. 

"I — to play for you! But where zen is Paul? I under- 
stood that he " 

" Oh, yes, I hope so," said Zoe. " But Lord Tantallion begs 
of you that lovely Chopin Mazurka you played for us when you 
were last here." 

He bowed condescendingly. " But certainly. I am pleased 
to do what his lordship desires. Scxne one must the ball open. 
Is it not so, gnddiges Frdulein ? " 

Diane, a little wearied also of the handshaking, the unmeaning 
words, the artificial smiles, had turned from the broad landing 
and passed under the doorway. She stood a moment gazing 
down the room and at the scattered groups of men and women. 
Suddenly her eyes caught Zoe and Ehrenberg talking earnestly 
together. Then she saw them move off towards the piano. 
Ehrenberg raised the heavy lid, and then seated himself. Diane 
thrilled with jealous indignation. Zoe had asked him to play. 
Zoe was taking upon herself the duties of a hostess already! 

She swept down the room. Midway, a crash of chords ar- 
rested the buzzing voices, and turned many eyes towards her, 
as she elbowed her way through the crowd. 

" Hush — h " — came softly through the air, and Diane felt 
herself caught and held back, and forced to stand as the others 
stood, in an attitude of attention. It was Flora Macpherson 
who had detained her. " You mustn't disturb the pianist," she 
whispered imperatively. " It's considered very bad manners." 

Diane shodL off her hand, and glared at the handsome, good- 
tempered face. " I do not need — of you — a lesson in man- 
ners, Miss Macpherson," she said. " And I hope I know how 
to treat an artist, even if he is only an amateur." 
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Flora Maq>herson made no answer. She had effectively 
prevented Diane from disturbing the crowd around the piano, 
and it amused her to see the illustrious author chafing and 
furious at this detention. 

Ehrenberg played very well, and received quite an ovation of 
praise and applause as he rose from the instrument. By then, 
Diane had broken through the crowd and hurried to his side. 

" I wonder," she said, " that you play first! It is a poor 
compliment when there are others, far inferior, who might have 
been asked." 

He laughed. " First or last, gnadiges Prdulein, it matters 
nozzing to me. My music, zuch as it is, I am willing to give 
for to amuse, or to pass ze time, as one desires." 

'' Come with me," said Diane impatiently. " I have some- 
thing to show you." 

"Ah — excuse — not at zis moment I see the great 
Guardini. It is she haf arrived. I must greet her. Presently 
— I return." 

He hastened off to greet a massive, stately lady who had 
just entered, and was walking up the long room with die 
leisured grace of one. used to ovation. She bowed to right and 
left, and a few enthusiasts commenced to applaud. She smiled 
and nodded graciously, and said something to a dark, fussy 
little man carrying her music case. He was her accompanist 
She never went anywhere without him. 

Ehrenberg was bowing low, and murmuring greetings. He 
recalled a previous introduction. She nodded carelessly. 

" Ah, perhaps? I meet so many. It is difficult to recall." 

Then she saw Zoe hovering near as directed by her grand- 
father. 

" You pretty child! " she said, in her liquid Italian accents. 
" You are like one of your own English rosebuds. May I ask 
your name? " 

Zoe, blushing confusedly, murmured it, and added that ^e 
was Lord Tantallion's granddaughter. 

"Milord — is 'e 'ere? We are old friends, that is why I 
come. It is not often I go to a private party. I like them not 
Take me then to 'im." 

" If Madame permits," murmured Ehrenberg, offering his 
arm. 

She took it unconsciously, talking aU the time to Zoe. Diane, 
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still standing by the piano, could hardly believe her eyes. Zoe 
again, and this notable singer, and Ehrenberg, who had deserted 
her! 

With rising anger she watched the trio. The little accom- 
panist had come up to the Stein way grand; he put down his 
music case, and proceeded to close die top. Diane had an 
uninterrupted view of the alcove. She saw that the chairs had 
been drawn forward. That Lord Tantallion was seated in one, 
and that he was inviting the handsome opulent cantatrice to 
take another by his side. Ehrenberg still stood admiringly in 
the background. Zoe stood there also. 

Diane searched in vain for the table, though she caught a 
glimpse of white lilies. Where then were her books? She 
walked rather totteringly forward. The high heels were some- 
thing of a stiunbling block to swift movement. Madame 
Guaurdini caught sight of the flame-colored robe, the floating 
cloud of tulle. 

"Ah — who is this? " she asked, with evident curiosity. " A 
stormy sunset, one would describe 'er. She bears down on us. 
What a face of tragedy! " 

Diane was dose at hand now. Her eyes flashed from face to 
face. 

" I wish to be presented to the illustrious singer of whom I 
have heard so much," she said. " It is as well that genius 
should know genius." 

Madame Guardini turned quick, surprised eyes from the 
extraordinary figure to the angry face. Then she looked at 
Lord Tantallion. 

" Who — is it? " she asked again. 

The Earl murmured names, but withheld further particulars. 

" Salvideros — what then is it for nationality? It is un- 
familiar." 

" Miss Zalvideros is from Greece," said Ehrenberg. 

" Miss Salvideros has no need to proclaim who or what she 
is," interposed Diane, " except to very ignorant and uninfonned 
people 1 Her name has surely been sufficiently advertised for 
every one to have the knowledge that Madame seems to lack." 

"Not an artiste, are you?" inquired the Italian good 
humoredly. " Our name — it is legion, dear Signorina; o^y a 
very big one is of general knowledge." 

The Earl explained, a trifle wearily. He had hoped for a 
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little uninterrupted chat with the famous singer, whom he had 
known at a more beautiful and less famous period of her life. 
But where Diane was, no minor dog might bark! 

" Oh — a writer of novels ! " murmured the Italian. " I read 
them not, so please forgive I do not know of you. Our Gabriel 
D'Annunzio and some of the modem French writers, yes — but 
English — no. It is a language I do not love." 

Then before Diane could reply, she rose and turned apologeti- 
cally to the Earl. " Milord, I regret I must soon depart I 
sing for you once, twice, if you wish; but look you I 'ave a long 
rehearsal to-morrow. Antonini reminds me. We meet again? 
Ah, surely — now — that you once more return to your deserted 
London! '' 

She seized his hands impulsively, entreating him not to leave 
his chair. Then she turned to Zoe. "A rivedersi, my pretty 
English rose. I sing for you, as you say you 'ave never 'eard 
me. Monsieur, I pray you conduct me to the piano." 

She kissed her hand to Zoe, but to Diane gave only a frigid 
bow. Then she took Ehrenberg's arm, and sailed off like a 
stately ship bent on a new voyage of prosperity and success. 

Madame Guardini was at the height of both. Her name was 
known all over Europe and England and America. Every note 
of her golden voice spelled golden guineas, and she was as 
popular, socially, as she was famous, publicly. But Diane had 
not known this, and her rudeness and brusquerie had mudi 
offended the great artist. However, if she had wished for 
revenge she had accomplished it by her caress of Zoe, and her 
withdrawing of Ehrenberg. 

This was the spot that Diane had selected for her share of the 
sacrament, and she was furious at the failure of her plan. To 
find Lord Tantallion here of all places and to see no sign of her 
table, or her books 1 They had been pushed out of sight to make 
room for this fat, black-browed woman, with her diamond 
coronal, and her flowing, brocaded skirts. 

" Now, Diana — what is it? " said the Earl sharply. " You 
were very rude to that lady. Not only is she a great artist, but 
she is a great lady also, though she has chosen to sink rank and 
title for mere artistic significance. You should consider your- 
self highly honored by knowing her. It is not often she will 
permit an introduction." 

"I — honored ? Is it not that she should fed gratified to 
know me? '' 
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" She had never heard of you/' said the Earl. " And since 
you are here I must draw your attention to an unusual faux 
fas. It was in the worst of taste to set your books here, in my 
receptian rooms, as an exhibit of your craft. You see, I have 
had the table pushed into the badcground. I cannot imagine 
why you did such a thing. Let me recommend a proverb to 
your notice that may explain my meaning : * Self-praise is the — 
worst — reconmiendation.' " 

Diane stared, scarcely believing her eyes. Was he speaking 
to her; daring to arraign her actions, or her good taste! It 
was unbelievable. And Zoe was there, listening to it all. True, 
she looked flushed and distressed. She even gave an entreating, 
" Oh, grandfather! " But that only made matters worse. It 
was quite plain that Zoe had supplanted her. Never before 
her advent had the old Earl criticized an action or opposed a 
desire. And now to be openly insulted, to be accused of " bad 
taste "; of impoliteness. The world was black indeed! 

A storm of chords from the great Steinway suddenly poured 
out on the room and silenced the buzzing voices. Every head 
turned in the direction of the singer; a tempest of applause 
greeted her. To many present she was only known on the 
operatic stage. They had not had the coveted privilege of 
hearing her in private drawing-rooms. 

" Sit down, please, Diane,'' said Lord Tantallion. '' You 
interrupt my view." 

Diane sat down. Zoe stood a little aside, and from some- 
where unexpectedly Paul appeared and joined her. 

Then on the silent room fell that most exquisite thing in all 
creation, the notes of a perfect voice. Gift of the artiste's race, 
perfectly trained, obedient to every shade of expression that 
meant passion or joy, or sorrow's sad lament. Over the crowded 
room the splendid sounds pealed forth, silencing eveiy lesser 
sound of babbling voices. There was only the hush of rapt 
attention; the joy of artistic sympathy. 

All to soon it ended; the breathless silence became a tumult 
of impassioned applause. Again and again the singer bowed, 
and smiled, and deprecated enthusiasm with that well-known 
gesture which captious critics had called " one of her tricks." 
Then she nodded to her accompanist, and he gave forth the 
opening phrases of " Mon cceur s'ouvre d ta voix," from Samson 
et DelUah. With hushed breath they listened as the passionate 
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words dirQled out across the nxan, seenungly qxntanfiaus and 
effortless as a bird's dear-throated notes. 

Involuntarily Paul's hand clasped Zoe's, and into tibe cynical 
eyes of the old Earl a curioos dimness crept; the room and the 
faces all around grew blurred and indistinct He was badL in 
some past memories of youth and faith and passicm ere yet llie 
world's harsh teaching had hardened his heart. He knew that 
love existed, he recognized its divine despair, its wild regrets, its 
capacity for suffering, and renunciation. 

The voice sang on and on; the beautiful accompaniment 
supporting and uplifting it as it were into the very heart of 
mdody. For Guardini had caught sight of two young raptured 
faces in that quiet comer, and sang to them of Love's divinest 
meaning. *' Once I was young," she thought And the tragedy 
of the past swept into those thrilling notes, until the very passion 
of delight turned to pain for many of those who heard. There 
are things so beautiful they make one afraid. Such beauty 
represented that voice and that aria, 

A sort of shudder ran through the listening crowd as the 
last note died off the beautiful lips. A muted wave of thanks 
rose and swelled and yet seemed half-ashamed to call itself 
^* applause." It was as if they could have knelt before this 
wonder, and given to it a homage reverent as prayer. And 
the artist felt the reverence as a finer meed of praise than any 
hurricane of handclaps. The little lace handkerchief so often 
coquettishly waved as entreaty for silence after repeated encores 
was now raised to her eyes. They too were dim. She was 
infinitely touched. 

As for Zee, the tears were falling unheeded down her cheeks. 
Yet she had never felt so happy. 

The Earl rose, and steadied himself on his stick, and moved 
slowly forward to where the great singer stood, smiling and 
responding graciously to c(»npliments showered on all sides. 

" No, no more," she kept repeating. " It would be banaL I 
take no risk. You have.^id me of your best. I thank you, 
but I sing no other song afteV — that" 

Lord Tantallion was by her side. He touched her arm. " To 
think what I have missed for all these years 1 " he said. 

She tapped him lightly with her fan. "Ah, my friend, I 
know what you mean, but you 'ave not ask'd me 'ere to-ni^t 
to pay me empty compliments. Take me away, soniewbere, 
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where I 'ave a glass of champagne, and a quiet word. Then — 
must I leave." 

" I wanted to ask a favor of you. But come, we will go to 
the buffet, and perhaps, afterwards, I shall find courage." 

She laughed gayly as she took his arm, and they passed 
through the separating crowd to a smaller room where light re- 
freshments were served. 

Diane sat on in her comer and watched the scene with sullen 
eyes. Nothing was going as she had expected or desired. Paul 
and Zoe were whispering apart. Ehrenberg seemed to have 
vanished. Her table and its precious burden had been pushed 
out of sight. Above all, she was faced for the first time in her 
life by the essential vitality of success. Here it was embodied 
in a middle-aged woman of no great personal charm, and yet 
a woman who had but to stand up and open her lips and straight- 
way a whole crowd of adoring worshipers were ready to do her 
hcxnage. Even she, in her selfish, grudging fashion, had been 
thrillol by that magical voice. It had pierced to depths hitherto 
unstirred. 

Oh I why had not such a gift been hers I For by it one faced 
one's triumphs a thousand times, and yet reaped them anew. 
And the triumph was there, to be seen and felt; it was not the 
hidden appreciation of a multitude, but an outward spontaneous 
acclaim of its delight. 

It seemed to her that no art could be greater than this of 
a great public singer; an acute sense of dissatisfaction began 
to replace former content. 

No one came near her. 

Groups passed and repassed, and broke up and re-united, and 
the noise of the humming voices made her head ache. There 
seemed a lull after Madame Guardini's singing. No one else 
approached the piano. It seemed as if anything else would 
fall flat after that one magnificent exhibition. Paul and Zoe 
had passed on and were lost in the shifting crowd. She was 
left sitting there alone in that alcove. The scent of the lilies 
seemed to turn her faint and sick. 

None of these people wanted her. To none of them had her 
name meant anything like what that magical word *' Guardini " 
had meant. Then suddenly she caught sight of Alexia Quaile 
and Flora Macpherson. They were talking eagerly and laugh- 
ing. She wondered if they were talking of her. She felt sure 
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they had looked in her direction. Then a little stir and busde 
ran like a ripple of fresh movement through the crowd of figures. 
She saw them move aside, and once again caught that triumphant 
vision of the Queen of Song. She was still with the Earl, but 
she tossed a word or a smile here and there as she came up the 
room. Diane watched her, fascinated. She paused. The 
Earl was introducing some one. Diane rose to see who it was 
The alcove was a step higher than the flooring of the room. She 
could look over the sea of heads, the waving feathers and 
diamond coronets. She could see, and she did see. 

The introduction was to Paul. 

Madame Guardini was shaking hands with him; was talking 
eagerly. She seemed to be asking something. Paul shook his 
head, glanced at Lord Tantallion, then at the white, slender 
figure by his side. Madame Guardini took the hand of the 
little figure, and patted it with evident affection and seemed 
enlisting her persuasions. At last he seemed to give way. 
Diane saw his grave bow of consent; the pallor of his young 
face. Then the group parted; people seemed to place diairs, 
or vacate them. The Earl seated himself on one side of 
Guardini, Zoe on the other. Paul walked up the r^pm towards 
the piano. 

The queer little accompanist spdce to him, the lid of the piano 
was once more opened, and the boy seated himself on die vacant 
stool. Some one said *' Hush " — and Diane noted the groups 
part and stand aside. Then Paul began to play. 

If she could, she would have shut her ears, so that no single 
note should reach them. But that being impossible, she resumed 
her seat, in an attitude of sulky defiance. 

A few sonorous chords, then a long rippling flight of aipeggios, 
and Paul burst into the Rhapsodie Hongroise of Liszt. 

A piano solo at an '* At Home " is usually the signal for 
conversation. It said much for a performer, as yet unknown to 
the musical world, that from the opening bar to the last splendid 
crash of chords, not a murmur was heard; no annoying buzs 
disturbed the player's serenity. 

Paul played with his heart in his fingers. Had not that 
wonderful woman whispered : — " We are both — artists. I sang 
for you, will you not play for me? " 

And he did play for her, and the memory of her genius fired 
his own to an inspired effort, in its way as great and wonderfiiL 
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nrhe instrument seemed to respond like a living thing, to 
inrelcome, to assist, to laugh and sing and thimder at his will. 
Me was lifted for once into a wholly emotional atmosphere. The 
music he had played a hundred times seemed as fresh and 
nev^ as if he had never played it before. The very soul of 
rhapsody caught him up on its glorious wings, and in an ecstasy 
of discovered power he taught it what it should mean for himself, 
and for others. He could not have analyzed his feelings; he 
did not understand them. He only felt that the vital spark of 
kindred genius had rushed to his own soul and lit a flame that 
nothing could ever extinguish. 

** I sang for — you." The greatness of the compliment had 
almost overwhelmed him. He had felt it impossible to refuse 
her request, despite the stormy struggle it had aroused. As he 
played, all else was forgotten. Past sorrow, hurt pride, angry 
bumiliations. There was only Art and Love and God in the 
^world, and to them he dedicated himself. 

The room seemed to rock with the torrent of applause let 
loose as his lifted hands at last left the keys and fell to his side. 
Mis face was white as death, his heart beat so tumultuously that 
h^ could hear it above the thundering hand-claps, the shouted 
" Brava'sf " 

He bowed again, and again, clutching the side of the key- 
board for support. He felt himself trembling. He wondered 
how he was ever going to leave that friendly support and walk 
across the room to where that splendid face was smiling and 
glowing and shouting with the others. 

There same a sudden hush in the tumult. It was as if they 
hoped or expected he would play again. But Paul had no such 
intention. 

Entreaties and applause were dying down when, like a strident 
discord in prevailing harmony, diere came a loud, fierce hiss! 
Paul started as if some venomous thing had stung him. 
Every head turned; every lip questioned. Then a swift 
indignation swept aside the insolent temerit}' that had dared 
to outrage all rules of hospitality and good taste, for whatever 
mixed reception may be an artist's lot in the public hall or as 
response to a public challenge, such adverse signs are not dis- 
played in a privileged circle of friends. The applause burst 
forth again, and as the proud young figure passed on its way, 
hands were outstretched, brother and sister artists gave praise 
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and acknowledgment. On every side the ovation was 
until Paul found himself with the Guardini's anns 
him, and saw the tears falling down her cheeks. 

"My child, I thank you. You will be great, 
Great as Pachmann, as Sapellnikoff , as my beloved and adi 
Carreno! Take my thanks, my gratitude, my prophecy, 
now, kindly take me — to my carriage." 

Not a word did she say of that hideous insult He 
if she had heard it? 

She had, and so had Zoe, and her grandfather. As 
splendid figure disappeared through the doorway, their ey«4 
met. 

"It was Diane!" exclaimed Zoe passionately "Oh! bow 
could she I How could she? " 

" She will never do it again — in my house," said the Eari, 
his face grim and set as Zoe had never seen it " No, do not go, 
my child. Leave her there " 

For a sudden commotion drew attention to the alcove. Heads 
turned, women rushed forward. 

"Some one is ill!" "Some one has fainted!" So the 
whisper ran as the group broke into fragments. Then a piercing 
scream rent the air. 

A figure fell forward into outstretched arms, gating, sobbmg, 
laughing in wild hysteria; fighting with incredible fury against 
the restraint that strove to calm her. 

The Earl stood aside, gray, and shaking with disgust Zoe 
dung helplessly to his arm. He turned to her, and whiq)ered 
sternly, " Send for Phrosa," 



SOCIETY has decreed that scenes are bad form, though 
a certain amount of curiosity is excusable, when tbey 
occur. 
Alexia Quaile and Flora Macpherson, assisted by Lady 
Bassendean, were tr3ning to quiet that struggling figure. Salts, 
and cold water, and a " good shaking," were Lady Bassendean's 
receipt. But it was not successful. Half mad, half delirious, 
wholly irresponsible, was this wild creature in whom primitive 
passions of fury and wounded pride alone raged at that nxnoit 
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** Some one a little upset and hysterical," they munnured, 
md suggested adjournment to the supper room. 

En route for tiiat welcome interlude they came face to face 
vrith a stately figure in unfamiliar costume. She looked at no 
one, only moved swiftly forward in the wake of a directing 
fiunkey in livery. People were crowding out of the reception- 
room as she entered and passed straight to the alcove and the 
little agitated group who were standing there. Paul and Zoe 
were waiting just beyond. Phrosa glanced at the white, stem 
yoang faces and went swiftly to the struggling figure. She 
pushed aside the helpless women, and seized Diane in her arms 
and laid her flat on the floor. Then she knelt beside her, pinion- 
ing her feet and murmuring something in Greek which seemed 
to have an instantaneous effect. 

" Now — some water," she cried. Lady Bassendean handed 
her the nearest flower vase, from which the blossoms had been 
flung to the ground. \ 

" Throw that — over her head," commanded the strange 
woman. 

It was done. There was a gulp, a strangled cry, and then 
Diane lay passive on the carpet. Her eyes closed; her arms 
fell to her side. A few labored sobs still tore at her breast, 
but the storm of hysteria was over. 

A sigh of relief ran through the waiting group. Phrosa 
looked up. " You can leave her to me, tnesdames/* she said. 
" I understand her." 

But Lady Bassendean still waited. The others were thankful 
to retire. And solitary by the piano stood Paul and Zoe. 

" Has she ever been like this before? " inquired Lady Bassen- 
dean. 

" Yes, madame. She is very excitable, and of little self- 
ixmtrol. I am sorry it should have happened here, and to-night." 

" Oh, it's quite excusable," said the celebrity hunter kindly. 
^ All artistic people are emotional. Perhaps she has been 
working too hard, or was over-wrought by the music." 

Phrosa rose to her own stately height. She glanced at the 
piano. She noted the two watchful figures. Zoe, seeing the 
glance, came forward. She was very pale; her hands were 
shaking. The scene had been terrible. 

" Is she better? " she asked faintly. 

" Yes," said Phrosa. " I should be glad if all of you would 
be so kind as to go away. Then I will get her to her room." 
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Zoe's eyes turned involuntarily to the prostrate figure Ipsg 
there among the flame-colored draperies. Her hair vras loose 
and wet with water. The paint and powder had run into litik 
streaks over the sallow skin. Panting breaths still escap>ed tiie 
quivering lips. 

With a thrill of disgust, and yet a little lingering sorrow, she 
gazed at this wreck of human passion and human jealousj. 
The idol had indeed fallen from its pedestal. Never again 
would it be replaced. 

"Go — please," murmured Phrosa once more. " Go, Made- 
moiselle, and ask Monsieur Paul to go also." 

Zoe turned to her young lover and put her hand within his 
arm. They walked side by side down the long empty room. 
Lady Bassendean followed. 

Phrosa knew nothing of what had happened; of the outrage 
on decency and politeness that had maned the cerem<Hiy of the 
evening. But she suspected something unusual had been the 
cause of the outbreak. As she stood there patiently waiting 
for Diane to rise, she glanced towards the alcove. A chair had 
fallen, the little table was tilted over to one side; the lilies 
strewed the carpet, and water had poured over the crimson covers 
of the books and stained them irretrievably. 

" Can you get up now, Diane? " she questioned coldly. 

Heavy lids opened. Sullen and stormy the green eyes stared 
back at an impassive face. Then — as memory returned — 
Diane sprang up to a sitting position and glared from side to 
side. 

" No, there is no one here," said Phrosa. " A pretty ex- 
hibition it is that you make for this great reception. What then 
was it that upset you? " 

Diane staggered to her feet. The black wisp of tulle dung 
damply to her shoulders, her beautiful gown was crushed and 
torn. A swift, shamed memory of that scene, when a fury of 
jealousy had loosened all self-control, rushed back to her 
mind. What had she done ? What must they all have thought ? 

" You had better let me take you to your room," continued 
Phrosa. " You cannot stay here, such a figure as you look." 

For once Diane had no rebuke and no rejoinder. She fdt 
sick and weak; mentally and physically exhausted. Phrosa 
took her arm and steadied the tottering feet. Then tbey too 
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passed through the splendid rooms which Diane had supposed 
opened and decorated in her honor. 
What a fiasco that evening had been I 

Meanwhile an excellent supper and unlimited champagne had 
put the surprised guests into good humor and helped to bring 
forgetfulness of an unpleasant episode. Not every one had 
heard that insulting kiss and even those who had heard it were 
uncertain of its origin or direction. 

Tongues were once more dacking freely. The wine was good, 
there were plenty of seats and plenty of tables. People sorted 
themselves out and found kindred spirits, and were all agreeing 
that the new pianist was " wonderful." They asked who he 
was, and finding that his name was the same as that of the 
Earl's pretty granddaughter, drew their own conclusions. 
Doubtless he was to be '* starred " that season, and would have 
Lord Tantallion's influence at the back of him. Well, he de- 
served it. His playing was magnificent. Where had he 
studied? Did any one know? 

Ehrenberg, hearing, supplied the information. It passed 
from mouth to mouth. The name of Diana Salvideros was 
never mentioned, but " Paul Wycherley " was on every one's 
tongue, and when they saw him sitting at one of the small tables 
beside the pretty little granddaughter they talked of " a charm- 
ing idyl," and congratulated the Earl on emerging from a long 
seclusion into social and domestic life. 

He exerted himself to the utmost as a congenial host, striving 

to atone for that unpleasant episode which had threatened to 

mar the success of the evening. But in his heart there had 

once more awakened the cold implacable anger of old times. 

That she, this upstart nobody whom he had sheltered and 

pampered and amused himself with as a novel caprice, that she 

should have dared to offer such an insult to a guest in his 

house — should have created that unpordonable scene I Should 

have shown herself so ignorant of the canons of good taste, 

and then fallen a victim to her own frightful jealousy! These 

things lived in his memory, and filled him with loathing and 

disgust. No one would have guessed it to see him; even Zoe 

thou^t it was forgotten now, and would be forgiven to-morrow. 

But the old aristocrat knew it would never be forgotten or 

forgiven. All the airs and insolences of the Greek poseuse had 
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but amused him hitherto. He had said she shauM have the 
length of her tether just to see how far it would take her; 
the rope had snapped at last and he felt he was free fnxn further 
obligation. 

But meanwhile the party went merrily on and all agreed it 
had been delightful. Not too much music, and thai eTorilff:: 
of its kind. Plenty of opportunity to talk; a sapptr that left 
nothing to be desired; what mort did one want, in the shape d 
entertainment? Indeed, how seldom one got as nmch. 

Then they rose and b^an to remember other engagements, 
or waiting cars, and farewells were uttered with the conventiona] 
additions of *' delightful evening,'' *'diarming musicr 
" Guardini in such splendid voice," and " that young pianist, 
quite a wonder; sure to be heard of soon." 

And so chattering, laughing, handshaking they departed, and 
the rooms first thinned, then emptied, and at last the Eazi 
Lady Katherine, Paul and Zoe were left together. The old 
man turned to Paul. ** My boy, you were magnificent. I never 
expected anything so fine. Arrange your recital as socn as 
you please. I shall see the hall is filled." 

Paul took the outstretched hand gratefully. *' Thank jm, 
sir. It is more than I deserve. But I am artist enough to 
appreciate your meaning." 

<' That's all right," said the Earl. *' Well talk it over later, 
and remember Guardini will sing for you. She promised." 

The tears started to Paul's eyes. He was too overwhelmed 
for speech. Guardini? Why, that meant a hall filled to over- 
flowing. An audience of the true music-loving public A 
*' send-off " that any one might envy. 

" You are too good, too generous," he stammered hoarsdy. 
" And I feel so — so ashamed." 

" I know you thought ncme too well of me," said the Eaii 
cynically. " But you're not exceptional in that Now, Zoe, niii 
away to bed. I've a word to say to Katherine before I go up 
myself." 

Zoe kissed him affectionately and went downstairs widi Paul, 
her heart beating excitedly, her eyes a little misty. 

" Oh, Paul, is it a dream, or some wonderful fairy talel " slie 
cried. '' It seems too good to believe." 

" A fairy tale," he said, " with the spiteful fairy thrown out 
of it. and Uie good one reigning in her place." 

^^ped his arm, as they passed <iown die staircase. 
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** It was horrible, Paul — horrible I But I doa't think she 
knew what she was doing." 

'* Zoe, my child, you would make excuses for Satan himself,'' 
he answered. 

" Well," said the Earl, turning to Lady Katherine, " a pretty 
exhibition, wasn't it? From first to last the whole thing has 
been disgraceful! The putting out of her books; the affected 
posing; the rudeness to Guardini, and the last and crowning 
insult offered to Paul I Has the girl gone mad, or has her over- 
weening vanity become a sort of obsession? " 

** I fear so," murmured Lady Katherine. 

" Anyhow IVe had enough of it — and of her," continued 
Lord Tantallion. *' I can't, of course, turn her out of the house. 
I invited her to be my guest for the season, but if the out- 
rageous scene to-night is a specimen of her manners I shall take 
good care she has no further opportunity of displaying them. 
Why, damn it all, haven't I given her every sort of luxury? 
Haven't I let her have the run of the house; haven't I paid for 
the production of this blessed book, and now forsooth, because 
some one else was the success of the evening, we are treated to 
a disgusting scene, like that of to-night I I don't know when 
I've been so ashamed, so upset I feel it will bring on an attack 
of gout. If it does " 

Lady Kathcrine's face paled with terror. She knew what 
those attacks meant. Anything might be done; everything was 
excusable. 

" Oh, Eustace, try and look over it! " she pleaded. " Her 
foreign birth, her queer education, her peculiar temperament, 
these mean a different sort of character from that of Zoe, or 
Flora, or any of the other girls we know. The excitement 
'^bout this book has been too much for her." 

" Evidently," said the Earl, grimly. " And for me, too. 
Well, good-night, Katherine. Your entertainment was quite a 
success, barring the tantrums of that Greek hussy! I shall tell 
her what I think of her to-morrow." 

** But you won't be violent, Eustace! You'll try to remember 
that you invited her here, and gave this party for her; make 
aUowance for her natural disappointment at finding herself not 
quite so notable as she supposed." 

" I could make allowance for a great deal. I know what 
jealous women can do, and what vain women can suffer. But 
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diat hiss — Katherme. Wasn't &at absohitelr i 

Lady Katherme was sileot. Even lier i 
could not find excuse for such a breadi of good bicediiig t 
social etiquette. 

Diane slept the sleep of the exhausted and overtaxed aaiaa 
She woke with an aching head, and a omfused satx ctf sa^^ 
thing disagreeable having happened. What was it? Sk a: 
up and tried to recall the events of the past evening. Had ^Ik 
dme sconething foolish, as on another occasi<Hi in Greece wiia 
she had let the violence of rage get the better of pnidcocc? 

She pulled up the pillows behind her and leai>ed back, n.: 
dosed her eyes. The door opened, Phrosa came in. , 

" It is nearly eight o'clock, Diane," she said. "Will TOi 
have your bath now, or your coffee? " ' 

" I feel ill. My head is splitting. What is the matter? " 

" I wondered if you would remember? I was summooed u 
you, and I found you raging and screaming like a wild crealuit 
I was ashamed, Diane, and the room full of all those grac<: 
peq>le. What on earth was it that set you off like that? " 

Diane grew hot and cold with sudden shame. Had she naDy 
made such an exhibition of herself? She remembered ba 
rising fury as Paul played, how it swept away her very seises »> 
^e listened to the applause he received, and the enthusiasn it 
bad created. How, with seme wild idea of showing ket Hi- 
approbati(Hi, she had uttered that fierce hiss. 

There came another memory of an indignant face, an inili.e' 

ntnt voice that cried " shame." Ehrenberg's face; Ehrtnbfn;' 

foice. After that she had grown desperate. The rocm, ^' 

OQwd, the echoing strains of that Rhapsody all mingled in wiM 

(onfusion. She was caught up in a whirlwind of fury; evoy- 1 

.. ■ — ..«».» v.^^^^r before her, until something aJd was izibei 

Phrosa's voice had sounded in her ears. 

is to her aching head. " I don't know," sbt 

had been overlooked, neglected. It was aH 

rer me. It was a hatefiU evening. Ok 1 

he Lord Tantallion will also never ftggd." 
i had the face of raie stem to ctrndcnmatjao- 

a face so angry, or so ashamed. I do nd 
'. you will ever again be in this house i 

'be past." 
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Diane, for once, was silent If she had indeed created such a 
cene, axid angered the Earl beyond forgiveness, what was to 
ecome of her? If she left his house, where could she go? 
larcia would not have her. Greystoke ¥^as closed. There was 
Lowhere where she would be welcomed as a guest, still less an 
[imate. She had been so rude, so overbearing. She had not 
roubled to make a single real friend. And now, for one chill, 
errible moment, she faced the results. 

Slo^vly she rose from her luxurious bed, and went to the bath- 
'ooxn. When she returned she felt fresher and more composed. 
^he lay down aa the couch and drank her coffee, but she could 
^t nodiing. Her throat had a queer, strangled feeling, and her 
lips were dry and hot. 

** What shall you do, Diane? '' inquired Phrosa anxiously. 
" Last evening you told me you wanted the car to go out very 
early. Do you think you ought to order it — now? " 

" You seem to think I have committed a crime! " she burst 
out impatiently. " After all, what was my offense? A fit of 
hysterics, brought on by my hard work, my long anxiety, the 
strain under which I have been living of late. It was unfor- 
tunate, I grant. They so detest a scene, these English. They 
are cold-blooded as their own lobster-fish 1 Well, I make my 
apologies to Lady Katherine. She will understand, and she will 
explain to milord, and all will go on as before. He has invited 
me for the season, so that here I must remain. When that is 
over — two" months — then I shall know how much money my 
book has made. I may not need any further help. They may 
be sorry then if they offend me — now." 

It was not all true Dianesque; there seemed something false 
and labored in the ring of the jingling coins. But Phrosa 
accepted it, and went about her duties as usual. 

By ten o'clock Diane was in outdoor attire, and ready to 
depart. As Phrosa handed her gloves and sunshade she sud- 
denly remembered her bocks. "Ah — that fiasco? Whom 
have I to blame? Were you so disobedient to my orders, and 
did you hide away that table and those volumes I bade you place 
on it? " 
" No, Diane. I arranged it all exactly as you told me." 
" Then some one interfered! I found the table pushed back, 
the boc^s not visible, and great chairs arranged in that alcove, 
where I had meant to stand and receive the homage of my forth- 
commg public." 
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'' Peiliaps milord did Bot like to see it; or Lady KaAeriae? 
Was that the reason of your fit of passion, Diane? " 

. " That — and other things/' she said sullenly. '^ It is all as 
a bad dream. I wish not to remember it I go now to Pam- 
pelune. I ascertain what is the demand f(v my book and its 
prospects; aprh cda — I care not! " 

She snapi)ed her fingers contemptuously, seized her sunshade 
and departed. She had resolved to have a taxi. Sie would 
not ask for the car. 

She met no one of the household. Men were passing to aiui 
fro, removing the seats and appurtenances of the past nig^s 
festivity. A footman asked her if he should call a taxi, and 
she nodded assent. The hall doors were open, and she stood 
there looking out at the Square, all green and gold, and rose- 
flushed. The scents of may and lilac and laburnum swept in 
from the open spaces, but Diane cared nothing for the spring, 
or its message. Then the taxi drew up. She got in and gave 
the address to the driver. 

It was an unusually early hour for a business call, deva 
o'clock being die accepted time for most firms, or offices, to 
b^;in the work of the day. But Pampdune was in, said young 
Esau, and straightway up the dirty stairs she flew on wings of 
expectation. 

,The publisher was sitting at his desk in his shirt sleeves, 
busily reading letters^, or tossing them into the waste-paper 
basket by his side. He looked up in astonishment as Diane 
entered. 

^* Miss SalviderosI But how early you are! Has zen any- 
thing happened?" 

:'* I am early," she answered, " because I am anxious. Also 
I have something to do here, I shall want your assistance." 

" I am at your disposal," he said nasally. He glanced un- 
easy round the dingy office. What on eardi did she want to 
do here? 

^e did not leave him long in doubt. 

" You have the Postal Directory, have you not? " she inquired. 
" The big book of all the addresses of all the notable people? " 

." But yes, mademoisdle; I believe so. Only, if it is notable 
peoples you require you find zem better in the ' Who's Who/ 
I cat haf also." 

a r>z.,^ :♦ ^q ^ae. Let me see." 
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He rose and went to a bookcase at the further end of the room, 
filled with a miscellaneous collection of volumes. He brought 
out a tattered red book, with the cover hanging off, and many 
pMiges missing. 

" Here it is," he said. " You find all beopks of celebrity in 
tiieir dass-if-igation. Ze lawyers, and doktors, and klergymen, 
ze peers-of*2e-realm: tout ce que vous desirez." 

"Ah — that is what I require I " cried Diane, her eyes spark- 
ling. She seized the old second-hand volume and glanced at 
the index. 

" Abbreviations." " Royal Family." " Biographies." Per- 
haps they would give her the information? She discovered 
that the names were arranged alphabetically, and not classified 
under the headings of their respective calling. This made the 
matter a little confusing, for the names were unknown to her, 
and to wade through ^e alphabetical list would be a w(»rk 
of time. 

She turned a disappointed face to Pampelune. '' Look you, 
this promises to be a matter of some difficulty. I wish to send 
a complimentary, autographed copy of the book to various 
celebrated people. Artists, writers, poets, Members of Parlia- 
ment, and of the Royal Household. But to select the names 
from an this list of A to Z, it will be great trouble, and labor. 
What then shall I do? " 

"Is not zat — a little what one calls — bresumptuous? " 
suggested Pampelune. " It is not done, eggsept by ze famous 
ones who have made their name. You know not, as yet, will 
your book be a success. It is but yesterday it goes out. The 
subscription list is not too well filled; only from twenty-five to 
thirty copies to most of ze big circulating firms." 

"What! " screamed Diane. "Twenty-five to thirty copies I 
You said it would sell in thousands! You were to start at five, 
and go on with successive hundreds. What then is your num- 
ber? " 

" I haf printed two thousand," he said. " Of these a hun- 
dred haf gone for review. The three big lending libraries haf 
but order^ what I said. They wait to see the reviews. Per- 
haps zen they order more." 

Diane set her teeth and prepared for battle. " Now, look you 
here, Monsieur Pampelune, this to me is a matter of life and 
death. You must not trifle with me! " 

Parbleu, mademoiselle, I cannot force your book dowp ^^'^ 
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public throat. I cannot zay to the lending libraries, * You imis^ 
take a hundred copies, when they order their ' fifties.' Fifty, 
look you, is a good number to order of an unknown writer.** 

" Unknown 1 My name has been in every newspaper in the 
kingdom for the past month 1 " 

** Your — name — yes. But zat is not ze same thing as your 
work. It is to that zey look, these Smiths, and Mudies, and 
Times Club, and Simpkin, Marshall, and all ze ozzer dis- 
tributing houses. You must have patience, madenxnseOe. You 
cannot start off hot speed, so to say, with one blazing success. 
In a mondi's time we shall zee." 

"A month's time!" gasped Diane. "Four long weeks, 
thirty long days! And every day a purgatory of uncertainty. 
Think you I can wait so long to know my fate? " 

'* I know nozzings of what you can do, mademoiselle," said 
Pampdune. " I only know what you must. You are, after all, 
only an unknown author with a first book. True, your name 
has been * boomed,' and much money spent in advance adver- 
tisement. But zat is not everything. It is only a beginning, 
a leetle by-play of ze future drama. You must gif time; you 
must wait for ze reviews. And therefore it is I do not counsel 
your bn^x>8ition of sending zose autographed koppies to all and 
sundry. As I zay, it is not done; and I think it will be no 
good." 

" I do not care for your <9iniQn nor what you think of die 
matter," said Diane rudely. " 1 have paid you well, and I 
expect you to earn your wage in my service. There must be 
ways and means of making a book a success. Well, that's your 
business and I expect you to perform it in my interests. First 
of all, show me your costs of advertising. I suppose you have 
the vouchers? " 

** I will ask my clerk to bring the book," said Pampdune, a 
little surprised at her technical knowledge. '' You shall see 
for yourzelf how ze money has gone. I told you five hundred 
would not go far. Wdl, you shall judge." 

Young Esau, directed through the speaking-tube, came up- 
stairs with a big grimy ledger. Pampelune opened this land 
pointed out the column concerned with advance expense of '* The 
Namdess Altar." Diane drew her chair up to the big writing- 
table and began to pore intently over rows of figures and at- 
tendant charges. 

— what is this? " she exdaimed suddenly. Pampdune 
xeasy black head over the pointing finger. 
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For necessary revision and alteration of the above, £45." 

She turned round; her flaming eyes struck tenor to the man's 
mean soul. 

" Forty-five pounds I You have the temerity to say to me 
that my book — needed so much paid out on it for ' alterations '? 
Alterations, mind you, that I did not need; that I do not approve, 
that I consider have spoiled much of my most beautiful diction! 
Forty-five pounds/ If you have paid ten for proof corrections, 
that is as much as you should have paid: but forty-five — it 
is preposterous! It would have been better spent on adver- 
tisements, and as we speak of it, let me tell you I felt most 
insulted by this reader's, or whoever it was, interference with 
the scheme of my work. I ccHisider he has spoiled it; and if, 
by any chance, ^e book is not a success then shall I hold him 
responsible! Voyez done, you may tell him so, and that I do 
not thank him for his insolence! " 

Her voice had been raised to its loudest and most strident 
tones of anger. Pampelune had drawn back from the table, 
and back from her angry figure and threatening hand. He had 
not noticed the opening of the door. He did not even in his 
terrified retreat from outraged genius note that some one had 
entered, and stood there surveying the scene with cool, amused 
eyes. 

It was no wonder he started, almost guiltily, as a voice in- 
quired, " Am I de trop, cher Pampelune, or is it my unhappy 
self who has deserved die scourge of this fair lady's wrath ? " 



VI 

THAT imperative word " strafe " had not come into public 
favor in England in still peaceful years of ddusive 
trust. But it expressed Pampelune's feelings as he saw 
who was his visitor. An appearance more ill-advised and dis- 
astrous could not be imagined. Diane, who had flashed round 
from the table at sound of his voice, also stared. 
"Who then it this — intruder?" she demanded. 
The intruder advanced and bowed. " I came to see Monsieur 
Pampelune. I was not told any one else was with him." 

" But, as you zee, I am engaged. You must wait downstairs. 
Esau should have told you.^' 
*' There was no one in the office," said Fergus Conlaoch, " 
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I walked upstairs. I am happy in tbis acridental mwting witb 
one whom I have much desired to know." 

Diane glanced at the handsome, dissolute face, the diabbj 
dothes, and inquired sharply: '*£Low do you know who I 
am?" 

Pampelune's uneasy eyes turned from the face to the ledger, 
and again he strafed his luck, and his new author, and tiiis un- 
welcome intruder. 

*' You are Miss Diana Salvideros, I fed sure/' was the visitor's 
response. 

" That is true : but who are you ? " 

" I," he said, with a mocking smile, '* am that unfortunate 
individual who has incurred your wrath by revising your book, 
to the tune of much labor, scant thanks, and scantier remun- 
eration." 

" You! It is you then who took out, and put in, and dianged 
sentences and meanings with unparalleled audadtyl I am ^M 
I have met you. I much desired to do so, and to tdl you of my 
indignation I " 

«< I — overheard it," he said, smiling. '* I am not at all sur- 
prised. The fatuous gabble of an infant is not more predous 
to its juvenile mother Sian the false sentimentalities of her first 
efforts to a young author." 

Diane flushed crimson. " I would have you know, sir, that 
you are addressing that author, and that she is not in the least 
grateful for your attentions to her work." 

" If that is so," was the cool reply, " let her print her * work * 
as it originally stood when this first edition of it is sold out 
She will not have long to wait." 

*' Ahl " Diane cried breathlessly, " then it is going! It is 
selling; it will succeed?" 

" If my opinion is worth anything," said Fergus Cooliocli, 
'* the book will be the greatest success of anything published for 
years past." 

Diane claq>ed her hands in rapture. ^' I fdt it! I knew itl 
What did I not say to monsieur there? That I had faith in 
myself, in my bgok, and he blusters to me of poor sales and 
indifferent libraries, and of the great expenses. Ah — " she 
broke off suddenly — " that recalls to me I You, monsieur, come 
under the heading of one of those expenses, and to the tune, 
see you, of forty-five pounds! Of that I was complaining 
*>^fore I saw you, but since you bring such good news I forego 
objections. I can see you are poor and shabby; I suppose 
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by this sent of work is how you live. Also I know well that my 
slight acquaintance with the English language is in some measure 
the reason I do not always express it idiomatically. For such 
corrections I thank you, and I have no objection to pay what 
is set there against the charges of the bode." 

'* I am pleased to hear that," said Conlaoch ironically. '^ I 
think I heard you mention forty-five younds? That leaves 
twenty .in my debt, my good Pampdune. I await your 
pleasure." 

Diane glanced from the ironic coolness of one face to the 
perturbed sullenness of the other. She did not quite understand 
what the trouble was, or that she had — inadvertently — righted 
an individual wrong. 

However grandiloquently she had expressed herself to Pam- 
pdune, she could not, for sheer decency, upbraid the instrument 
of her success. She could not deny to his face what even her 
blind egotism had acknowledged. To lessen any sense of ob* 
ligation was the only course left, and she took it with her usual 
promptitude. Then, as there seemed nothing further to do, she 
seized up the dingy volume of " Who's Who," and bade Pam- 
pelune good-morning. 

The stranger begged leave to accompany her to the door and 
get her a cab, but she refused. 

** No, you have business to settle with your employer," she 
said. '' I can perceive that you know better of sales and de- 
mands, and trade orders than does he. So I leave you to talk 
your bu^ess, and to further all that is possible of my interests, 
and that of * The Nameless Altar.' " 

** It shall be in a second edition before the end of this week," 
said Fergus Conlaoch. 

Diane drove home in a mood of elation. She was far too 
vain and far too sure of hersdf not to drink in with greedy 
acceptance such hopes as those that that strange man held out. 
He must have known something. He must have private in- 
formation of the book market. Anyway she believed him and 
sped h(xnewards in high good-humor. 

She had completely forgotten the episode of the previous 
night. She rang the bell and sailed into the hall bearing her 
precious volume of information, and not even glancing at the 
footman who admitted her. 

^' Beg pardon. Miss, but his lordship wishes you will go to 
him in the library, as soon as you can." 
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She stopped at the foot of the staircase and stared at the 
man. 

" In the library; very well, I will go now." She turned to 
the left and went into die room. 

The Earl was sitting by the window, reading the Times. He 
looked up and his face grew suddenly stem. Diane advanced, 
smiling welcome, her hand outstretched. "Bon jour, milord. 
You desire to see me ? " 

" Yes," he answered, pointing to a chair and igncnring the 
hand. " Sit down there." 

She obeyed, a little uncomfortable at the chilling reception. 

" I am glad you have recovered from your — at^udc — of last 
night," he continued. " That being so, I have less hesitation 
in approaching an unpleasant subject. What reason had you 
for making such a disgraceful scene on such an occasion? " 

Diane's hot temper rose to the spur of anything so hateful as 
reprimand. 

" Disgraceful! Do I hear aright, milord? I was so unfor- 
tunate as to be taken ill. I was overwrought, upset; but that is 
something to be pitied, not to be condemned." 

" You were jealous, that is the plain truth, if you want to 
hear it. Jealous of Paul Wycherley's success. You do not 
like him. You have told me so, and Zoe knows it.'' 

"Ah, Zoe! She then tells the tales-out-of-school ? She 
speaks ill of me to win your favor ? " 

" Don't be ridiculous 1 " said the Earl sharply. " Zoe does 
nothing of the sort. She is too much your slave and adorer, 
even if she were deficient in any sense of honor — like your- 
self. No one has told me anything about you, Miss Salvideros, 
that I have not discovered for myself. S<»netimes you annoyed 
me; sometimes you interested me. I am an old man, Hase, 
with worldly knowledge and worldly follies. You were a new 
discovery in feminine — artifice. As such I studied you. As 
long as your vanity was harmless it only amused me; but now, 
since it could lead you to commit such a breach of good manners 
as to insult a guest of mine in my own drawing-room, I think 
it is time we came to an explanation." 

Diane had grown hot and cold. She could not believe her 
ears; could not credit that this stem, cold accuser was the 
same easygoing, hoodwinked benefactor of her many schemes. 
What on earth had changed him? Who had maligned her. 
and cut the ground liom miArx Vkst feet? It never occurred 
to her that any one vj^s ^^r^ 'HS&vsBkR^ "Qeassl ^m^ ^iMAe to 
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cotisider them. That this "hoodwinked old man/' as she 
called him, had in reality been a cynical critic of her fanatical 
idiosyncrasies. Even now, as she looked at the stem face, and 
harsh, unsmiling eyes, she tried to deceive herself that it was 
only a passing doud, a fit of temp^: perhaps even a twinge of 
gout, his hereditary foe. 

" Explanation 1 " she faltered. " But what then, milord, do 
you wish me to explain? I am not so well acquainted with 
the modes of conduct in this country as those who are bom and 
bred in it. I was a little annoyed, I allow, that so much ap- 
plause was given to one who, in my opinion, did not deserve 
it. I too am a musician. I too have heard great artistes. It 
seemed to me that that boy was far below the standard, and 
thinking so, I fear I let slip a common expression of dis- 
approval In my country it is a usual thing so to do. For a 
moment it is I forget, I let my instincts exceed my good manners. 
But, as you yourself must have seen, I was not myself. The 
hard work I had given to my brain, the long suspense, the so- 
terrible strain on my mind, had exhausted my self-control. I 
am truly sorry that it has happened. I have cried myself to 
sleep. Phrosa will tell you. And if you are so angered you 
cannot forgive, I can cmly submit. More — it is not possible 
for me to say." 

It was all very plausible, but the Earl detected a note of 
insincerity throughout. She had no real regret for her un- 
pardonable mdeness; her nature was one of those which must 
always lay the blame, even of deserved misfortune, on others. 

As for " strain " and " anxiety " he smiled sardonically at the 
thought of Diane's schemes, Diane's gold-paved path to fame. 
Never had stmggling author an easier time, a more flattering 
introduction. But her semi-apologetic attitude surprised him. 
It was Diane in a new role. It did not suit her; hence its seem- 
ing insincerity. But, on the other hand, it robbed him of some 
netful indignation. 

" If you are really sorry for what you did," he said, " you 
will, of course, make your apologies to Paul and to Zoe, as you 
have done to me. I can hardly expect Paul to receive them with 
any semblance of faith, but Zoe, she is tender-hearted. Doubt- 
less she will meet you half way. If you do this, I, for my part^ 
will consent to overlook the fiasco of last night." 

Diane's eyes blazed. "I — apologize to Paul Wychericy I ^ 
she cried. "Never! Jamais, jamais^ et encore ytmdi^l ^Sa 
has worse insulted me than I liim\ He csiS^^ tk^ \)0^ *^b^ 
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tmfofgivaUe word. ^Damned rot'*— that was what he said. 
And never, till he recallg that insult, shall I excuse to him what 
I have done! " 

"Ah I Then it was intentional?" said Lord Tantallion 
grimly. '* It was not just an unpremeditated impulse, the c£fect 
of overwrought nerves as you said a moment ago. That being 
so, Miss Salvideros, you force me to resume my attitude of 
natural resentment. There is less excuse for you than I im- 
agined, or you pretended. You can hardly expect me to be on 
ibe same friendly terms with you henceforward." 

^' What then do you mean? " she asked, rising from her chair^ 
her face visibly expressing the alarm die felt. " Do you turn 
me out of your doors as a servant whom you dismiss for dis- 
obeying your orders? Is this the meaning of English hos- 
pitality? If so, I am well infonned of what your nation really 
is! Never in my country would the humblest peasant so treat 
a guest as you have treated me! " 

'* I think it might depend on the behavior of that guest," 
said Lord Tantallion. ** And excuse my contradicting you — 
but I have not ' turned you out of my doors.' You are wdcome 
to stay here till the end of the season — that is to say, two montiis 
longer. But you must excuse my introducing you to Society, 
or to my own personal friends, unless of course you make that 
apology." 

" I have said — jamais/ Sacri notn de Dieu! that I — 
Diana Salvideros, of whom so soon the whole world will be talk- 
ing, should be adced to so humiliate herself I " 

'^ Diana Salvideros may be very thankful if she never endures 
a worse humiliation," said the Earl dryly, " or learns that the 
world's talk is not always tuned to the key of flattery. How- 
ever, as further discussion seems usdess, I will widi her good- 
morning." 

^'But I am to stay on here? Hie arrangements are not 
altered? " she questioned, as he turned away and resumed his 
new^>aper. 

'* I do not turn my guests away. If you choose to remain 
tmder my roof on the conditions I named, you can do so." 

'* I thank you, milord. It is only for my own convenience 
that I remain, and until I can make — o&er arrangements. 
My independence will soon be assured. It will then be seen 
^,v._i. -* ,,g Yi2j& the most cause to regret this contretemps" 

^Ty is — sublime ! " muttered the Earl, as the door 
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** The conditions he named," muttered Diane, as ahe threw 
iside her walking things, without even summoning Phrosa. ** I 
recall them. I can stay till the end of the season — two months. 
Surely by then I shall be in a position to claim money for my 
book. I could then go away to the country, perhaps to France, 
and i^mte that second one, which shall be in immediate demand 
for the next year. But for the present it would much incon- 
venience me to leave this house. As to what milord said about 
introducing me to Society, to his personal friends, that troubles 
me not at all. I shall have plenty of pec^le anxious to know me 
when my book is the talk of London. What was it that strange 
man has said? ' The book wUl be the greatest success of any- 
thing published for years past! * It was evident he knew. He 
must be an authority on literature." 

She could almost forgive his meddling with her work if that 
were so. 

At this moment Phrosa entered, having heard her ccxne in. 
She took up the hat and replaced it in its box, and shook out the 
walking skirt Diane had flung on the bed. 

*' I am not going down to luncheon. I have work to do. 
Give me my kimono, and let me have some lig^t food presently,^' 
came -the peremptory order. 

Phrosa looked at her. " Have you received the message of 
milord ? '' she asked. " He sent here to know if you would come 
down and see him. I said you were gone out." 

'* Yes, I have seen him. He was cross as an old bear because 
of last night." 

''Ah — last night ! You did not tell me the truth of that. I 
have heard it from Madonoiselle 2^. She too came to inquire 
for you. I was ashamed for your sake, Diane." 

'* Ashamed for me? Because of an indisposition I could not 
help." 

'' No, Diane, because of your rudeness to Monsieur Paul. 
Mademoiselle Zoe was much distressed. She said indeed that 
never would her cousin set his foot to this threshold again lASit 
you were in the house." 

'* So much the better for me," scoffed Diane. " I have no 
love for that young man. Let him keep away; he and his airs 
of the virtuoso. Was the little Zoe angry, think you? " 

'' Not so angry as she was hurt; there were tears in her eyes. 
She seemed to think that the Lady Katherine and milord would 
iiot again invite you to meet their friends." 

*' Tliat is what milord has told me. But, c*est infirieu^ ' 
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I care sot I make my own friends; my own society. I want 
not theirs, if they were as those stiff, stupid people of last night 
' Miss Salvideros — oh, yes — an author? Dear me — 
charmed i ' "(She mimidced the English formal greeting.) 
'' And then a bow, so stiff, and two fingers en I'air, comme ^ 
Bah ! I was sick of them. And les autres, those who did write. 
or play, or sing, they were en effet more disagreeable. ' What 
do you do, Miss Salvideros? I am not acquaint of your name.' 
If tiiis it is to move in society I prefer my study and my kimoDo 
and my cigarette. At least I am comfortable, and I have my 
own thoughts for company." 

' Phrosa listened in silence. But there was a look of relief 
on her face, as if something she had feared had taken on a dif- 
ferent aspect. " I have never thought that society, as it is in 
England, would suit you, Diane," she said. " Every one. 
everything is different from what you have seen and met" 

"Thou art ever wise, my Phrosa," said Diane mockingly. 
'* But not wise enough to see that it is — I — who am different 
from these stupid icebergs of people. They caimot understand 
me. All the same it is that I shall rule them — in time. What 
do I hear to-day, this morning, Phrosa, and from a great author- 
ity? My book — it will be one of the most briUiant successes 
of the season. There! what think you of that? " 

'^ I am sure I hope so, Diane. It will then bring you wealth 
and independence. We might leave this cold, strange land, 
and return to your own country. What is but a little money 
here is wealth iji our islands. You could buy for yourself a 
little palace, and make for yourself a place among a society 
as brilliant and more appreciative than that you have met 
here." 

Diane seemed impressed by the suggestion. 

" To return to Greece," she said thoughtfully, " and to return 
famous and with riches? Of a truth, Phrosa, that is not so bad 
an idea. I seem not to agree with, to — what then is the word 
— assimilate myself to any of the people I meet here. I have 
been never happy. The climate — it is detestable, though tbe 
houses, I grant you, have comfort. One friend only should I 
regret, but — it is possible he might come to my land. He has 
spoken of it with great interest." 

Phrosa glanced sharply at her, but no "maiden blush'* 
stained that damask cheek. Even Love could only come in 
garb of vanity and hallucination to Diana Salvideros. 
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Meanwhile, in the dingy offices of Ambrose Pampdune a 
somewhat stonny scene was being enacted. 

When the door had closed on Diane that imperturbable in- 
truder proceeded to open fire on masked batteries. " So you 
deceived me, my friend, and you tried to deceive your innocent 
young author? It is not good business; it has served you 
right that I have found you out. I have, strange as it may 
seem, an interest in that young author. She amuses me. She 
is in some way her book, and her book is in some way herself. 
A paradox, my good Pampelime. One you cannot understand. 
You thought to get me very cheap, did you not? But you per- 
ceive that she estimated my services rightly." 

" I wish zat you had heard her estimate zem one, two moments 
before you come in," snarled Pampelune. " Furious she then 
was. Ten pounds was zat she said was sufficient. And she 
was angry too zat you had so altered her book." 

*^ Improved it, you mean? Perfectly natural, man vieux. 
They are very susceptible, these budding geniuses. But for 
all her indignation she will be glad enough of my handiwork — 
later.'* 

He seated himself and lit a cigarette. 
"What did you mean by sa3dng zat her book would make 
a zuccess? " exclaimed Pampelune. '* So far, it has not moved. 
It is poorly subscribed; a hundred here, fifty there, what of 
that?" 

" It needs some leverage, I think," said Conlaoch. *' And 
it is of that I came to speak this morning. My call, as it hap- 
pened, was propitious. Look you here, my good Pampelune, 
your business needs fresh blood, fresh enterprise; the weeding- 
out of rubbish; the discovery of talent that goes to make money. 
Money, look you, that shall lift you out of this dirty shop, this 
mean street, and set you ruffling it with the best." 

'* Do you bropose to give me zat money? " asked Pampelune, 
sardonically. 

" I do not, and for the good and sufficient reason that I have 
none to give you. But I have brains, my friend. You know 
that; and you know your many cruel bargains for their use. 
Well, my brains and your capital and the money that this book 
is going to make for — us — see you not that thus is laid the 
foundation stone of your fortunes? True, you did not come to 
this country with the proverbial half-crown in your pocket, nor 
have I inquired whether you began your publishing career 
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as office-boy or shop-sweeper, as many of your compeers. &| 
in spite of such — disadvantages — I see no reason mrliy jou X£\ 
should not make your business profitable, and exploit fools k 
your benefit and their own undoing. You see, my ^oadL fiUs^i 
up to the present, you have trusted solely to your Ofvn judj 
ment. It is a purely commercial one. It possesses xio flair it^ 
literature; no appreciation of what tends to popularity." 

Pampelune muttered some names. 

'' Those? Bahl And that rank stuff I Just a fl&re up, « 
a rocket, and then extinction. Besides, you get a bad repuDJ 
tion with the good class papers, and the libraries, and the red 
book-loving public. Now I propose to be reader, adviser, aiKJ 
general ' weeder-out ' of your collection. I can tdl 3^ou wh^ 
authors to take up or avoid. I have no interest whatever iq 
this girl, who is paying through the nose, so to say, for tlie pub- 
lication of her first book, but I foresee an extraordinary success 
for it. I will tell you why. It is against all accepted canons 
of Art. Therefore, it will astonish ^e public and enrage the 
critics. When they b^gin to fight tooth and nail over its crudity. 
its want of balance, its avid sensuality, its amazing materialism 
cloaked as religious fervor, then every aae will rush to read it. 
To read it is to talk of it. It is one of those books whidi de> 
mands that, if only for sheer insolent audacity of subject and of 
treatment. You and I will work it on those lines. By the 
way — how much of that five hundred pounds have you oo 
hand?" 

" How did you know? Deunn your impudence! " exclaimed 
the angry Pampdune. 

'^ Damn it and me and everything you please, but do in the 
name of common sense and your own future attend to what I*m 
saying." 

" I do not trust you. I have no faith in talk. And with you 
it is always that. I know. I have eggsperience." 

"Very rotten eggs — perience," mocked the Irishman. 
"Your place stinks of it, and your choice of literature also. 
It is true I talk, but I know what I'm talking about. Besides, 
I came of a race of talkers, and of enterprises. I have taken it 
into my head to regard this as one, and to work it on grand 
lines." 

" I must haf some broofs. I do not take a partner who 
brings nozzings but brag and empty promises." 

" Oh, you grimy AhasuerusI " cried Coi]iiaoch. '' How can 
you be so blind to your own interests? Why, if I revised your 
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authors, if I attended to the literaiy side of this business it would 
be removed immediately from the squalor and inefficiency whidi 
at present envelc^ it. And now let me assure you, once for all, 
you have a gold mine in that new author; but I alone can 
work it." 

" You? How is that? You haf not even met her till to- 
day." 

'^ But I have ways and means unknown to you, man vieux. 
Also, I can keep my own counsel." 

Pampelune twisted a grisly mustache, and pondered the 
problem. He was ambitious. He wished to take a foremost 
positicm among his compeers, and there was but one sure road 
to success. To get hold of a " crack author " by out-bidding 
his or her first publishers, or to spring a new success upon the 
pmblic and work it for his own benefit. The first method was 
impossible. He had not the means to buy a " celebrity," or to 
finance work when bought. But if he could manage to secure 
something new, strange, bizarre, why then he would become 
famous, and the trade would flock to his banner, and the public 
lode for his name as a sign-manual or something they wanted 
and he alone could supply. 

He stared moodily at Conlaoch; this shabby, out-at-elbows, 
absinthe-drinking vaurien whom he had known and wondered 
about so long. Of his cleverness and ability there was no doubt 
The way he manipulated other people's work was little short 
of marvelous, and more than once had he prophesied of sales, 
or popularity, and prophesied successfully. But the problem 
of money crept into tiiis as into every trade or business tiiat first 
starts on its uncertain career. 

"What eggsactly — do you bropose?" he inquired. 

" I propose a partnership, my good Pampelune — * Pampelune 
and Conlaoch.' It sounds well. It has an aristocratic air 
about it, better than your Smiths and Browns and Robinsons. 
Half profits will suit me to start, for I shall know how to work 
for them. All said and done it's a damnable easy business, this 
of exploiting the needy, and forcing a celebrity that pays, and 
offering big royalties on a small advance, or going half profits 
and taking whole. I can see myself drawing up agreements, 
and interviewing authors, and playing cat and mouse with 
the trade. Mot, je suis le chat. But chief of all, mon ami, I 
shall select promising writers. There are no doubt half a dosen 
or so in that Black Hole of Despair downstairs sacred to received 
and unread manuscripts. That shall be my cffi»^ ^o \«m. 
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Before long we shall move into better quarters, and have plale 
glass and mahogany counters, and weU-fumished offices, ju^ 
as ces autres of Paternoster Row and Piccadilly. For the 

present X Street must serve, until I have proved my wcvds, 

I shall start with Miss Salvideros. Keep your finger on her, 
my good Pampelune. She is giving the public a novel dish, and 
queerly spiced; but once she has tickled its palate it will oame 
again. It has no discrimination, that public. It likes highly 
seasoned food. And the food it likes best of all is aemi-saiic- 
timonious stuff widi an affectation of high morality, and a red- 
hot pepper seasoning of impropriety. Whether consciously, or 
unconsciously, your queer Greek authoress has given them this. 
In her hands diat priestess of the buried temple becomes little 
better than the demi-vierge of Paris. I took out some of that 
red pepper, by the way, for I have learnt what she has yet to 
learn — that the art of suggestion is a finer, if more difficult art, 
than that of description. Bald words are virile, I grant; but 
the subtler touch of inuendo is more fascinating. It is better 
the reader should say: ' Does that really mean what I thimh it 
means?' than be quite sure of a fact whose coarseness has 
been less dicreetly veiled." 

'^ How you talk! " exclaimed Pampelune wearily. 

" You should be honored to listen to me. I once gained 
golden guineas, man vieux, for my speeches. Hilasf the good 
days that are no more! And as yet we have not decided on 
those others that are to come." 

"If I could believe ?" 

" You can and may. The idea rushed to me of a sudden, as 
do all great thoughts. All I ask of you is to let me work ttus 
book, ' The Nameless Altar.' It has cost you nothing, I know. 
All its expenses have been paid, and over-paid. Your own little 
profit is put snugly away, I doubt not. Of that we will say 
nothing — just at present. But let me start in my own way, as 
traveler, expenses paid. I will go to every shop, every provin- 
cial bookseller in the kingdom. I will nmke diem take copies 
on terms that shall meet their purpose. You — must keep on 
advertising. Put up a second edition next week; a third the 
week following. When the reviews come out, print them; bad 
and good together. Clamor for attention. Write yourself to 
all editors of papers who have received your advertisements and 
tell them to draw their critic's attention to this book. Say it is 
new, startling, brilliant, and deals with life in a country of 
which we are lamentably ignorant. That — will set the ball 
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rolling. Once it begins to roll it will continue. Nothing can 
stop it; for, as I say, with all its crudity, its false art, its hor- 
rible pretentiousness, the book has in it that sametking which 
sells. You will make many hundreds, perhaps many thousands 
out of it, my good Pampelune, and you will then be grateful to 
me that I put you on the way of fortune and prosperity! " 

'' How you talk," repeated Pampelune again. '* Almost it 
is as if I was listening to ze author herself. She too was all — 
brognostications. " 

''Well, evidently she had faith in hersdf and her work. 
Ccxne now, man vieux, put oft that frown from your brow, and 
say you agree to my proposal ? '' 

It is to walk down a blind alley," protested Pampelune. 

But there will be light at the end. A blazing sun; and it 

shall shine on the new plate glass of your offices, and illumine 

the gold letters of the illustrious name of the new firm, and the 

path on which the two famous partners march to success and 

popularity. Nay, my good Pampulene, we shall not need to 

wa^; our motor-car shall await us at those massive doors; 

bare-headed clerks shall meekly obey our orders. A liveried 

chauffeur shall whirl us through the maze of traffic to where 

a hospitable mansion wdcomes us to the luxury of our evening 

meaL Our books shall be known throughout the world! In 

EUirope: in the Colonies; in America, in Japan; in India and 

Russia. Our name in its letters of gold shall stamp success on 

all it emblazons. And then will come the bVave day when Fame 

has its reward, and persons of influence ask if you desire not 

that order of merit for your services which go a-begging on 

the birthday of English Sovereigns, and are the proud posses* 

sions of successful trade. I shall salute you then, mon brave, 

as a titled produce of the United Kingdom, I shall say, ' Many 

of thy profession have done wisely, but thou excellest them 

aU!'" 

In one breathless rapid flow the words had poured forth. 
Pampelune, half dazed, half angered, wholly puzzled — 
listened to it all. 

''Is is zen, that you haf finished?" he broke in at last. 
'' Never haf I such a rhodomontade of rubbish heard. But I . 
catch at one grain of sense. You zay you will work zis book 
for me? I agree. I haf no traveler. But, nom d'un chien, if 
you talk in zat steam-engine fashion to ze booksellers and bodc- 
buyers tey will take your wares at any price, if only so to stop 
your tongue! " 
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'' Well — wh«it itKNre do you want? " asked the descendant <^ 
Conlaoch, King of Ulster. 



VII 

THAT this is '* a queer world " is a trite and very usual 
observation. The word "Luck," so often gruclginglr 
used, so chameleon-like in its changes and so capricious 
in its gifts, is a divinity that shapes many ends to any purpose. 
Some, who have the opportunity to do great things, cannot 
achieve them; others, who could achieve, have no opportunity. 
In the case of Diana Salvideros luck had been with her fram the 
outset of her career. She had little intelligence; she had but 
superficial knowledge of life; she had no chann of mind or 
character; she was soulless, and selfish and cruelly vindictive. 
Yet, in spite of all these unpleasant qualities, she had managed 
to get what she wanted. In a vulgar, pushing, determined war 
she had made for the forefront of observation and won a posi- 
tion from which she dedined to step down* 

For, strange as it may seem, " The Nameless Altar " was a 
most extraordinary success. There had never been such a boc^ 
There never could be again. Some successes cannot bear rep- 
etition. They stand alone; for judgment, or execration. 

*' The Nameless Altar " was both judg^ and execrated. Its 
mingled audacity and ignorance, its passionate religiosity and 
subUe sensualism, its mingling of the lowest and highest de- 
ments in human nature, and its erotic setting in a land of whicfa 
most people were lamentably ignorant, all made for a certain 
distinction that lifted it above the ordinary " six-shilliog 
seUer." For hero there was a prince, handsome as a Greek 
god; Satanic as a fallen angel. Its heroine was — indescrib- 
able. The sensaticm it made still lives in many memories, 
despite the short life of literary triumphs. Its history deserves 
to be written as an example of sheer audacity of puipose. This 
queer, arrogant girl had set out on the career she had diosen 
with one determination. Every one and everything that came 
in her way were swept into her triumphal progress. She hid 
but one law for her life, the law of self-adoration. She wanted 
wealth and ease; she wanted notoriety. She had the greed of 
the senses, and yet something a little higher in that At craved 
also for mental achievement. Fine raiment, and food and wine 
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and soft Uving were pleasant enough, but she also wanted to 
see Herself set on high in their midst as a Priestess of Genius 
to whom such things were due, and by whom they had been de- 
servedly won. 

And in one year from the time she had set forth on her mission 
she stood on the giddy eminence of promise. 

Those who worked for her worked well, and whde-heartedly, 
because she had been clever enough to make their interests 
coincident with her own, or to instil in them a belief in her 
supreme importance. 

Maurice J. Nettleback, Fergus Conlaoch, and Ambroise 
Pampelune had spared neither time nor trouble in the enter- 
prise. 

Once their efforts began to show success they re-doubled them. 
In face of a storm of criticism such as rarely befalls a first 
challenge, " The Nameless Altar " swept buoyantly forward on 
the crest of a wave of " demand." The more virulent the abuse, 
the greater was that demand. Soon the book was being dis* 
cussed at dinner tables, satirized by literary authorities, pursued 
through lending libraries, and bought eagerly by the lading 
lights of Suburbia. American rights were secured, and because 
the book treated of places and scenes little known even to those 
amazing " globe trotters," it was eagerly devoured. Tauchnitz 
took it for his famous edition of continental books; large orders 
were supplied to the Colonies; publishing houses stared aghast 
at a name forever in book columns, in fashionable paragraphs, 
in little innocent notices that spdce of ** gracious acceptance " by 
all sorts of titled or notable pec^le. Leading physicians had 
an autographed copy lying on their waiting-room tables; great 
poets and politicians had sent letters of thanks for its presenta* 
tion. 

The uses of " Who's Who " had never been more widely 
manifested, more graciously acknowledged. 

Six months after publication the book was selling better than 
ever. Critics had grown weary of flaying it. It was only an- 
other proof of the surprising indifference of the reading public 
to critical qpinioo. Contemporary authors read the book out of 
sheer curiosity, and asked their own bewildered brains what on 
earth there was in it to have created such a sensation ? But that 
is just one of the puzzling questions that no one can answer. 
The success of certain books, and the failure of others, is always 
more or less of a problem to those who write, and those who 
publish. Possibly also to those who read. There have been 
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instances of £25 paid for a book wbidi has Imxiii^ in £25,000 
before it has fini^ed selling. The author, of coune, is m mere 
accident in such a matter; he is not even infonoed of the figures 
of such a phenomenal ssde. It mi^t have a bad effect upon 
his future. Genius, under the pindb of poverty, always works 
at its best. At least, that is tfie theory of those irfio exploit 
genius as a problematical asset in the vrcxld's mailDets! 

And while month followed month, and the sales swelled to 
amazing figures, and the grimy ledger showed sums vdiich 
rapidly doubled and trebled. that £500 for *' txpeDses^** the 
author of " The Namdess Altar " was rearranging her own life 
on new lines. 

She had prophesied correctly when she told Lord Tantallion 
that her forthcoming success would make her independent of 
him, or his friends. Every post had brought her invitations 
from admiring or curious " celebrity hunters." Ladies' Clubs 
had invited her membership, Literary Societies had b^ged her 
presence as the honored " guest of the evening " at some great 
literary function. Every fresh introducticHi meant a dozen 
others. She was so much in demand as a new and quite original 
'' lioness " that any party where she did not roar, '* gently as 
any sucking dove," seemed devoid of interest. She was the idol 
of a certain set. They loved her magnificent talk, her magni- 
ficent humilities, her openly displayed delight in all this adula- 
tion. The wildest stories circulated about her. She was a 
Greek princess, sta3dng over here incognUo. She had run away 
from a proposed alliance, and resolved to live by her pen. 
(Society generously resolved to help her to its uttermost in that 
noble effort.) She was a wonderful musician, who had deserted 
the slow triumphs of the concert hall for the public platf<Hm of 
literature. She was extraordinarily gifted; she dressed as no 
one else of her profession dared or could dress. Her circle of 
adorers grew and spread in ever-widening rings. Those who 
had not met her personally cut out her special photograph from 
society papers and framed it for their own special admiration. 
What a wonderful face, they said. Such power, sudi genius, 
such individuality! Most of them pictured her as fair and 
stately and very proud, and read her book a second time, and 
wondered if that virgin priestess was herself, and if a royal 
lover had indeed died broken-hearted for her sake? 

So it went on. Diane had left Portman Square, after a 
-xmdescending farewell to the Earl and Lady Eatherine. She 
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and Phrosa went first to a fashionable hotel to finish up the 
season, and then retired to a little seaside cottage where Diane 
resolved to write her second book. 

But there has been one pebble in the velvet shoe of progress. 
One check on the road of success. It was the amazing defalca- 
tion of Ehrenberg. From the night of that reception at Port* 
man Square he had studiously avoided her. She never met him 
at any of those brilliant gatherings in her honor. He neither 
called nor wrote. The only person from whom she could have 
gained any information was Paul, but that was a source 
rendered impossible by her own conduct Zoe had forgiven her 
virhen she had heard the same explanation at which Lord Tantal- 
lion had scoffed. 

That insolent little " hiss " was explained as precursor of that 
storm of hysteria; the result of pent-up feelings, unwonted 
excitement. She professed regret, and exacted pity. Zoe could 
not refuse to accept the one or grant the other. It was not in 
her to resent a wrong, and she bdieved she imderstood that wild 
stormy nature as neither Paul nor Marda understood it. So 
they remained on the same friendly terms, and Zoe had even 
helped in the bewildering selection from "Who's Who," and 
typed out a list of names and addresses, destined to play their 
part in the scheme of popularization at a later period. 

Towards the end of June, Paul had given his recital. Lord 
Tantallion was as good as his word. Queen's Hall was taken 
and almost filled by a fashionable crowd drawn even to an 
afternoon concert in the midst of the season by the magical 
bait of " Guardini." Paul, despite the disadvantages of being 
only an English pianist, and absolutely unknown, had a great 
success. Needless to say, he had to suffer the usual comparisons 
and have his renderings of Liszt and Chopin compared with 
that of virtuosi who had treble his experience. 

He was frightfully nervous, and at first both 2k)e and Lord 
TantallicHi feared he was going to be a disappointment. Soon, 
however, his courage returned and he played better and better, 
until a rousing encore put him on excellent terms with his 
audience and restored his confidence in himself. 

At the end of the concert, after an enthusiastic recall, a notable 
impresario whom Guardini had ordered to be present, called on 
him in the artist's room, and offered a concert tour for the 
autumn, on quite surprising terms. Paul accepted eagerly. 
He wanted to establish his name, to see the possibilities of an 
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income. Thai^ he would many Zoe and settle down senouslj 
to work. 

So had matters gone until the end of tiie seascn, when Diane 
took her departure. Her book was in a 7th edition, and still 
heading the advertisement list. 

It was no use scoffing. She had proved her wvNrds, though 
her methods were of course unknown. She had been puffed 
and paragraphed into fame; interviewed by all the leading 
literary papers and a few un-literary ones. She had been at 
most of the great functions of the season. At Ascot, at Huri- 
ingham, at the Academy soiree, at numberless lecefrtions, 
bazaars, and fetes. Whenever it was possible she had made 
Zoe accompany her as a satellite of her royal progress. Some 
one who could tell people how wonderful she was, and men- 
tion — accidentally — the last figure in the editions of her 
book. 

It is but fair to Zoe to say that she very mudi disliked the 
** lady in waiting " business, but she had not sufficient strength 
of mind to resist Diane's will. 

'* Look you, my little one, I cannot go alone to Aat house. 
I cannot face a crowd without some one as companion. Oblige 
me, just once again, that I may be sure you are still my friend.'* 

And Zoe would oblige, and play obedient shadow to this 
radiant sun; allow herself to faie dragged here and there by 
imperious orders, or used as a shield for the self-engrossiiig 
vanity that always '' played to the gallery " on every possible 
occasion. Her grandfather was annoyed. Marcia and Paul 
remonstrated. But one and all were met with the plea — " It 
is only for a little time. She is soon going away, perhaps back 
to Greece. She makes such a favor that I go with Iver to tiiis — ** 
well, whatever it might be. 

Diane had cleverly exploited Lc»xl Tantallion and Lord 
Tantallion's granddaughter, and won her way into many an 
aristocratic household on the strength of it. She was the 
literary furore of that season, whatever she might be in another. 
For Society has a short memory and in its shifting firmament 
one star soon outshines another star in glory. 

With the coming of August Lord Tantallion dosed his house 
and bade Diane farewell with ironical ccmgratulations. He 
was going to Homburg for the " cure." Lady Katfaerine was 
dismissed from her arduous duties. Zoe was to go to the seaside 
with Marcia and Paul; and Diane, as before said, stayed first 
at an hotel, drifting to and fro between various out-of-town 
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functions, and after a week at Cowes resolved on the Devonshire 
cottage, eccxiomy, and work. 

Her love of comfort had always warred with the necessities 
of fashionable Hfe. She was utterly weary of the strain, though 
she had grudged nothing that tended to make her notorious. 
But Pampelune had already begun to talk of a successor to 
^ The Altar," and to question her as to how long it took her 
to write a book. With a memory of her first effort Diane put 
the time at six months. The astute publisher suggested a 
quiet retreat, and the giving up of all her attention to No. II. 

'* You are on ze high road to fame, mademoizelle," he assured 
her. '* But it will not do to stop half way. You must go on, 
and do yet better, so zat ze world shall crown you with unfading 
laurels." 

Diane sighed. It had all been so splendid: the success, the 
fitting, and adulation. She had tasted the sweets of popu- 
larity; she had been stared at, and pointed out, and followed 
as the great Diana Salvideros. People had asked to be intro- 
duced to her; had begged for her autograph, or her photograjA 
— (by which she was never recognized) tiiat photograph which 
conveyed to others what she fek ^ ought to be. 

The idea of literary solitude with only Phrosa as companion 
seemed a very tame sort of life, by comparison. But she knew 
perfectly well she could not work in this whirl. She would need 
a study to write in, books to crib and select from, and references 
for her faulty grammar and spelling. For the first time since 
she had left Greystroke she found herself envying that charming 
retreat, that great book-lined study from whidi she had gathered 
so much information. In the midst of her doubts and unset- 
tledness, a hint as to a desirable residence came from her pub- 
lisher. He told her of a charming cottage in a cozy nocdi of 
the sea coast. It was well furnished; also it was to let at a 
reasonable price. She would need only one servant besides 
Phrosa, and if she wanted to keep a car there was a stable 
adjoining. 

Diane's thoughts flew to Penfold and the little two-seater. 
She would engage him again, and her leisure time could be 
agreeably spent once more. Her plans decided upon, she took 
a motor trip with Phrosa to the little village, and went over the 
cottage which was in reality a charmingly furnished bungalow. ^ 
It pleased her and she took it for six mcmths. 

Phrosa was less enAusiastic than herself, but thenPhx!Q0b.VA]L 
hoped for a return to Greece. 
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That plan however did not please her capricious mistress. 
The journey was long and arduous. She hated the sea, as a 

. means of transit. She did not feel as if Ae could write a botk 
there. And if she stayed in Athens, which alone would excuse 
the journey and the disagreeables, then the claims of Sodetv 
would be once more paramount For, of course, her book was 
in the libraries there and every one was reading it and asking 

' who Diana Salvideros was, and wondering if th^ had ever 
met her. No. She would not go to Greece. Not yet 
Though she intended using it again as an atmo^here for he: 
work. People had seemed to like her descriptions and detail 
But this tiipe her characters should be more real. She found 
herself weaving subtle plots around actual people; people she 
had known, and who now loomed before her in the garb of 
" character." 

The sardonic old Earl, the hateful, sarcastic Paul, &e stiff 
and cold-hearted Marcia, the simple-natured Zoe, all these 
she could utilize under other names and other circumstances. 
And there was Ehrenberg, too. He would make a hero. So 
handsome, so dashing; an exile from his country for political 
reasons and desperately in love with a gifted heroine, all sublime 
genius and subtle beauty. 

So her fancy ran and rioted, and built up cnce more the fabric 
of another work of self-glorification vdiidi should be no mean 
successor to " The Namdess Altar." 

" I have kept my word, mon cher Pampdune. Pertiaps, for 
the future, you will believe in my judgment? " 

Fergus Conlaoch was speaking. The deed of partnership 
was not actuaUy drawn up, but it was agreed upon. For Am- 
broise Pampelune had indeed discovered he was working a gold 
mine. The sales of Diane's book were almost incredible to odc 
who had considered a thousand to three thousand copies as an 
average success. If only she could keep it up! 

He lodLed at Conlaoch. A prosperous Conlaoch now. 
Clean-shaven; well dressed. One to command respect, and one 
whose honeyed tongue had wheedled orders and '' repeats " from 
even the most hard-hearted of the trade. 

" Yes, my friend," he said, grudgingly. '' I cannot deny it 
You haf worked hard for ze business. Mudi also haf you 
improved it. One book sells anozzer, and I haf placed mudi 
on the market these past months. Cheap editions for ze seaside 
readers. A pretty picture, a smart cover, and zey selL No one 
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so much minds ze contents. Even if zey do, the book is bought; 
zey cannot go back on it." 

'' The Stock Exchange has suffered a great loss in you, mon 
amiy said his propos^ partner. " But courage. You have 
but to go on and prosper and wax fat, and patronize the honest 
souled crew to whom you have the luck to belong. The good 
time is coming, Pampelune, even as I said. Lt ban temps qu'on 
vous-n'etes'pas malheureux; no, but very fortunate; and have 
a pretty young Madame Pampelune to look after you, and a 
young Ahasuerus of your own to apprentice to this workshop 
of the haute finance. Which brings us back to business. I 
have seen a set of o£&ces just to be vacated. They are going 
cheap owing to bankruptcy and ' winding up,' and other freaks 
of legal distortion by which honest men suffer and rogues come 
into their own. Nothing personal, my good Pampelune. 
Well, I have not only seen, but I have made an offer for these 
premises. The position is all that one could desire. The 
money can also be arranged. A certain sum as deposit, and 
then the rent as agreed." 

" Mon dieuf But how you run on," exclaimed Pampelime. 
'* As agreed — who has agreed? For what is it agreed? And 
how is the money to be got together? " 

" Now, now, mon vieux, no Shylock tricks with me. Have 
I not given you proof enough of my abilities? Can you not 
trust one, who, believe it or not, has hoodwinked dipl(xnatists, 
and overthrown the fate of empires! Do you suppose I should 
have gone so far as to secure these advantages unless I possessed 
also the means of financing them? What a fool do you take an 
heir of all the ages for! A descendant of kings. In fact my- 
self, Fergus Conlaoch, which is good Irish for O'Connor any 
way, and your future partner into the bargain! " 

Pampelune ran a distracted hand through his greasy black 
curls. '* Ach, be zensible, will you? Zis is all very fine talk. 
New offices, a new partner, new business, hein? But it all 
needs capital. Can you provide that? " 
" I can." 

" Zat," said Pampelune, with a queer, mirthless smile, '' is 
the first and only time I haf ever heard you use two words when 
half a hundred were affailable." 

*' You're sharpening up, mon vieux. I have improved you 
mentally, educationally, and financially. We are destined to 
be partners^ for the mutual aid and support that the one shall 
have of the other. Faith, I think that's the marriage service 
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I'm quoting, or is it the death-and-burial one? No matter, this 
is a bit of resurrection pie Fm offering you. Best take it at 
once, man ami, and don't worry about indigestion." 

Pampelune clasped his hands round the shiny knees of his 
second-hand trousers, and rocked himself to and fro. ^ You 
mean zat you want a deed of partnership legally zettled? " 

"The sooner the better. Then I can get to work." 

"How moch money is it you require, for zat — deposit?" 
asked Pampelune. 

" I think I could do it for a thousand. That would indude 
certain fixtures. In any case fifteen hundred would do the 
trick." 

Pampelune groaned, and rocked himself to and fro. " It is 
zo — sudden," he faltered. 

" Mpn cher, I am not proposing marriage," laughed At 
irrepressible Conlaoch. " And as for suddenness, who ever did 
anything worth doing who did it not on impulse? * Stand not 
on the order of your going, but go at once,' says tiie inmiortal 
William. Who are we, that we should hesitate to follow such 
excellent advice. As for second thoughts they are always worst 
Believe me, now is your chance, now is your day of salyation! 
Let not the sun go down upon your — indecision. I am quoting 
from the best authorities, tnon vieux. This is Friday, see you; 
by Monday it must be decided." 

Pampelune looked around the dingy office sacred to his first 
success. 

** Ze trouble of to remove," he groaned, " ze stock, ze papers.'' 

" Bah! what a child you are, Pamp)elune! All that is done 
for you; quickly, expeditiously, neatly by a firm used to sudi 
things, and you will have a fine big stock-room in tiie new 
offices, which we need badly. Now say ' Yes,' and have dcme 
with it, and 111 tell you a little more." 

" Well, well, do as you wish," was the grudging response. 
** It will come to zat at the end, so " 

*' So why not at the beginning! " laughed Conlaodi. '' You 
are right, my friend, and you will never regret it. The sqn of 
your prosperity begins to shine and will turn the gloom of this 
December day (damn foggy, dirty day it is, too!) into glorious 
summer. I don't seem able to get away from the Bard this 
morning. Deuce take him and his quotations! Ah, well, 
that's settled ! We must call in the aid of our enemy the Law, 
and have it all fixed, signed, and delivered without loss of time. 
The new premises must be taken in our joint name, and with 
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them we take also a sleeping partner, whose name does not 
appear, but who is of paramount importance to our venture." 

" Whatl *' gasped Pampelune. " Vat is zis you now say? 
Annozzer partner? " 

*'Yes, my good friend; and one whom it is impossible to 
exclude. But leave all that to me. It demands a personal 
interview, much tact, and an agreement which I — shall have 
the pleasure of dictating." 

" Vat — the devil and all his angels do you mean, Fergus 
Conlaocfa ? " 

** No bad language, my Pampelune! It is the worst possible 
form, especially where a lady is concerned." 

" A lady? " gasped the bewildered Shylock. 

" But of course. You didn't suppose I meant a man." 

" Vat lady, and vhy a lady? " demanded Pampelune. 

" Why — because she will be a sleeping partner, as I told you, 
and therefore no trouble in the business. As to what lady — 
who should she be, my good Pampelune, but your prize catch — 
Diana Salvideros? " 



VIII 

IN the sedusioD of her pretty cottage Diane Salvideros 
rested, ate, drank, slept, and occasicmally wrote. She did 
not work so regularly or for such long hours as she had 
been used to do at Greystroke. Indolence had grown upon her, 
and as she had no one to interefere with her life, or contradict 
her whims, she only consulted inclination. 

Her study was the acme of comfort, but it did not, therefore, 
lend itself to work. It looked out upon a charming garden that 
spread to a ridge of red sandstone cliff. Beyond ^one the sea, 
Uue, laughing, dimpled; rolling with slumberous song to the 
beach beneath. The house was set back from the road and 
surrounded on that side by a thick hedge of lauristinus, and 
tall fuchsias. 

As the autumn deepened into gradual chilliness and the 
shorter days brought the coziness of fire and lamplight, Diane 
felt even lazier and more contented. Her food was always to 
ihe ordering of her own palate, and cooked or superintended 
by Phrosa. Gross feeding and the scant amount of exercise 
^e took had not tended to improve her figure. She was coarser, 
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stouter, sallower than ever, and more than ever did she cling to 
her loose, uncorseted style of gowns, and to hours of lazy 
meditation over cigarette or book, while stretched on the great 
softly cushioned divan which she had purchased for hersdf. 

Phrosa noted that increasing indolence with misgiving. It 
was characteristic of her country, and possibly accounted for 
the very insignificant place that the modem woman of Greece 
has taken in the history of the world. But Phrosa knew the 
subtle danger of such indolence. How it sapped the spirit of 
life, and spread its dolce far niente spell over every call to actioiu 
Now and then she hinted this. She pointed to the very small 
pile of manuscript on the writing-table, and contrasted it with 
what was needed for a second hoalk. But Diane only laughed^ 
and said it 'would come in good time, perhaps suddenly — on 
the wings of inspiration. There was no hurry, and the past 
year had been very strenuous. 

She had not bought herself a motor yet. Penfold had been 
unable to come; he had taken a private engagement. She 
had long before sold her first car, and felt disinclined to pur- 
chase a new one for the bad roads and the bad weather of the 
winter months. So she lolled on her couch, and smoked a great 
deal, and drank unlimited quantities of coffee, and enjoyed her- 
self in a sensuous, lazy fashion that was certainly not conducive 
to hard work. And a book will not write itself. The active as 
well as the passive principle is necessary for craftmanship. 

In these lazy, dream-filled hours Diane would review her 
past. All she had set herself to do, and all she had accom- 
plished. She was so well satisfied that she did not trouble 
about accomplishing more just for the present She had made 
her name, of that &ere was no doubt; made it in spite of un- 
believing friends, and carping critics, and malicious rivals. 
Made it, and that so successfully and surely that nodiing could 
ever unmake it. For all time ihere was that amazing book to 
be read and re-read, and discussed and criticized and lauded. 
It was a landmark. Something fixed and sure. Something to 
which she could proudly point when literary merits were dis- 
cussed, and say, " My work speaks for mel " 

It was, therefore, somewhat of a surprise when one daik 
December afternoon her maid servant and household factotum 
Icnocked at the door, and presented her with a card. 

Diane raised on her elbow, and looked at it. 



<i 



Monsieur Ambrgise Pampelune." 
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" Good heaven! what on earth does he want? " she muttered. 
** I suppose I must see him. 

'' Show the gentleman in," she said sharply, and drew up her 
cushions and lay back in her old tawny velvet tea-gownj which 
was now somewhat shabby from constant wear. 

The door opened again. A figure entered, and at the same 
time the maid brought in the lamp and set it on the table. 

Diane glanced at the visitor, ^en sprang up. This was 
not — Pampdune. It was that cool, insolent-looking man 
whom she had met in his office, and who had done the correc- 
tions to her bode. 

*' Youl '* she exclaimed, and glanced at the card she still 
held. " Why did you send in another name? " 

" I sent in the card of our firm, Miss Salvideros,*' he an- 
swered, and he threw open his overcoat and seated himself. 
**^ I have become the partner of your publisher. The name is 
on our offices and writing paper, but I had no card so signifi- 
cant, and was therefore obliged to send in my partner's." 

Diane looked puzded. '* A partner — Pampelune has taken 
a partno*? I had not heard of it." 

''We were about to give you official information, when it 
occurred to me to have a personal interview which would com- 
bine that information with some business matters which demand 
a fresh arrangement. I therefore came down to see you. I 
have also the pleasure of introducing myself in the new guise 
of adviser to the firm. It is a somewhat responsible office, for 
I select all the manuscripts which I consider suitable for our 
publicati(m." 

'' I see a new address on this card? " 

" We have just taken over a new set of offices. We expect 
to do a great deal of business this coming year. I have been 
offered books by very high dass authors." 

" Then you owe that to me. They will all wish to be pub- 
lished by tilie firm that I have made so famous," said Diane. 

His eyes twinkled. "That may, or may not be the case, 
Miss Salvideros. Anyway, we shall not be worse off for some 
good names on our Spring list" 

" But remember no one is to take precedence of Mel " ex- 
daimed Diane. ''That was my agreement with Pampelune. 
I am always to be Chief and First of his authors, in the news- 
papers, and in the catalogues. He must not ever put any one 
before me, I do not care what may be the name." 

''Ah — that is what I came to see you about. The point 
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cannot be settled until I have read your second bodL, to see if 
it carries out the promise of the first. You have to perfomi 
the most difficult task in the world, Miss Salvideros — follow 
up a sensational success built on false premises. For, if you re* 
member, your book owes a great deal to me; not only to my care- 
ful revision, but to my unsparing labor in working f<Mr its 
success. I interviewed travelers and booksellers. I went f lont 
one end of England to the other, and in every town I secured 
orders and helped the boom. It is rolling along of itself now. 
There is a new edition called for — the deven& to the public 
— really the eighth to our ledgers. You have been very skill- 
fully engineered, and I don't believe there's another man in the 
trade could have worked the machinery as I have done! '' 

Diane frowned. She did not like one atom of credit to go 
from herself to any one else. 

" That is all very well," she said, " but without me, and my 
work, you could have done nothing. You take great kudos 
to yourself for what you call — revision. I do not agree that it 
was improvement. The book has been acdaimed a work of 
genius. I suppose you do not daim that as wdl as your ability 
for corrections? " 

" I claim — very little, but as the poet says: ^How nnich 
it is.' Your genuine critics were not very unanimous in their 
eulogies. I candidly confess I never read worse reviews on a 
first book." 

" Ah — bah! jealous fools! what do I care," snapped Diane 
viciously. '' I have been told that the critic is only the soured 
and disappointed writer. What he has failed to do, he faahs 
in those who can do it. An3rway one paper, the Literary 
Gazette, said I was ' the discovery of the age — a real genius.' 
You cannot get away from that! " 

" No," he said coolly. *' I do not wish to get away from it. 
I wrote it" 

Diane stared incredulously. "You? — I — I don't bdieve 
it!" 

" I oould show you the typescript, and also die procrf if that 
would convince you." 

She bit her lips, and twisted herself into a sitting position. 

" I should like to know who you are? " she exclaimed. 

" I am willing to give you a slight sketch of my life when 
we have more time at our disposal. My errand to-day is of 
more importance, and I want to catch the night express from 
Exeter. Briefly, Miss Salvideros, I am a gentleman of fortune; 
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and in my time have served with sword and pen. I have it in 

me to establish our friend Pampelune as a leading light among 

lesser ones. I know a hundred tricks to his (Hie. But as a 

baker cannot make bread without flour, so a publisher cannot 

make a big business without authors. These, I propose to get 

for him. M|y methods, needless to say, are exclusively my own. 

But I have faith in them. Now, I came here to-day to ask you 

to do two things. The first is to becotne a sleeping partner in 

the firm of Pampelune and Conlaoch — a position which wHl 

keep you in the fore-front of all our other authors. The second 

is to provide some necessary capital. This done I undertake to 

make your second book an even greater success than your first. 

Oh — I was forgetting. We should also require you to sign an 

agreement with us for a term of years. This is necessary in 

order to safeguard us from loss in the advertising and placing 

of each successive book. Now — what do you say?" 

" What do I say I " Diane's shrill laugh cut the air like a 
whipcord. " Say? You ask that, Monsieur Chanticleer? 
Well, I say this: I have no capital to give you or your partner. 
I expect to receive money. I do not give it. Then, for your 
kind offer to make my second book a success as the first — I say 
thank you for nothing! I do not need your help this time. I 
shall make my own success for myself, and by my own methods. 
That is my answer! " 

She bent forward and took up a cigarette from the table, and 
struck a match to light it. Her hand shook so that it fell to the 
ground. Conlaoch rose, and picked it up, and struck another, 
which he offered. 

" You see — you do need my help," he said. " And I hqpe 
before I leave that you will reconsider your answer. It is 
seriously against your own interests to break off with us. No 
other firm will work for you as we worked * The Nameless 
Altar.' Besides — " his eyes looked as satanic as her own — 
'* if you attempt to pit your strength against mine, you will fare 
worst, I assure you. There is nothing in the world to prevent 
my discovering another Greek writer, and one who will far out- 
rival your first effort. I know the country quite as well as your- 
self. I know Athens and Corinth and Delphi. The whole 
range of the Acropolis Hill, to Mount Pentelicus. I could find 
a hundred subjects to write of, or to weave romances round, 
and mind you, Miss Salvideros, I can write.*' 

Diane stared at him, half stupefied with amazement He 
towered above her, a passionate, forceful being such as had 
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never confronted any mood or whim of hers. She tried for 
words, but for very rage could find noae. 

" I wish you would go! '' she hissed at last " Pampelune 
had no right to send you here. You have only insulted me.*' 

He laughed. '* Oh, no! Believe me nothing is further from 
my thoughts. I want to bring you into our scheme, and 
to prove Uiat it will work admirably for us all. You will have 
what you desire; a firm footing, and an ever-increasing adver- 
tisement. We, on our part, will see that your work keeps up to 
its first — promise — shall we say? and that your sade ^all 
not fall short of * The Nameless Altar.' All you need do, for 
the future, will be to promise us one book a year, or say two 
years. For that, and for your advance of — say, two thousand 
to our capital, we covenant to keep you famou& Before half 
a dozen years are over your head you will bless your stars that 

ever you came to X Street, and made the acquaintance of 

— myself." 

The cigarette had gone out. She held it in her fingers, and 
the red blood flushed her cheeks. She was all one blind and 
imp>otent fury. For through all this man's talk and boastfiil- 
ness, she read a threat. He knew, and he could let others 
know, what he had done for that book. Every petty trick, every 
paid notice, every bribed paragraph was known to him. As 
she thought of the lying advertisements, the fraudulent boom, 
her heart gave a queer, uncomfortable throb. All that bought 
and bolstered-up campaign had been helped by this very man. 
And by it he had won over Pampelune, and now faced her as a 
factor in her future successes. What could she do? From rage 
she fell to suUenness. She was dependent now on her literary 
career for a livelihood, seeing she had offended all her former 
helpers. If she were to leave Pampelune and offer her new 
book to a new firm, how could she force them to play her game 
for her, as he had done? She had tried to make herself bdieve 
that her success was genuine, but she remembered with keen 
indignation that the only portions of the book which had re- 
ceived any praise were the portions this insolent reviser had 
" improved upon." 

It was that interference and improvement which had ham- 
pered her present efforts. Again and again she had had to 
acknowledge that some sentence, some description, some scrap 
of dialogue lacked just that indefinable " something " which had 
pulled into shape the fragm^tary incompleteness of ''The 
Altar." And this book was not yet half completed, and here 
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was that hateful censor on her track and ready to criticize it. 

She faced a problem. Either the acceptance of his help on 
his own terms, or the re-commencement of that wearisome busi- 
ness of finding a new and sympathetic publisher. 

'* Well? " a^ed her persecutor at last. 

" I cannot answer. I cannot decide/' she said vindictively. 
" It is all so totally unexpected. And -my book — it is not yet 
completed. I must have time to think it over. I will write." 

He went back to his chair. He threw off his overcoat and 
sat down. /' Your room is uncomfortably hot, Miss Salvideros, 
and, perhaps, as you are smoking, you will excuse my joining 
you. I see I shall not be able to catch the mail at Exeter, but 
possibly you will extend your kind hospitality to a snack of 
dinner? " 

" You — you are going to stay here? " she gasped. 

^' Until I have your reply, and your manuscript," he said. 

It was the first time in her selfish, self-ruled life that Diana 
Salvideros had ever been faced by a will as determined as her 
own. The experience was not pleasant. She sat there, her 
cigarette forgotten, her brows drawn in a fierce frown, her 
gloomy eyes intent upon the face of her visitor. 

" You are abominably rude," she muttered. " And I tell 
you plainly I do not want you to stay to dinner. If you do — 
you can have it by yourself. I do not use the dining-room." 

*' That sounds very ungracious," he said, smiling. ** But 
there is no hardship I can not endure in a good cause." 

*^ 1 have not got two thousand pounds," she burst out stormily. 
^^ And if I had — I do not see that it is to my advantage to put 
it into this business." 

** Then I must have explained myself very badly. Shall I 
go over the ground again? " 

'' No," she said sullenly. " It would be of no use. I have 
not the money, and I will not do it." 

'' Oh — as to the first obstacle," he said, " I can put you in 
the way of securing the money quite easily. You might borrow 
it from Lord Tantallion on the security of — your name. You 
might, at the worst, raise it on your own capital; the money 
left to you by your guardian." 

" How do you know of that? " she flashed out. 

" Ah, my dear young lady, that is my business. I know many 
queer things in diis queer world. Wha^ if I said to you that 
I knew once — your mother? " 
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'' My modier? " she cried. ''How— irime?" 

*' I tdd yoa I knew Greece faiilj wriD. When I saw foax 
name on tbat manuacript wtndi I was pri fi fcg ed to revise, 
I was struck by its similarity to anolfaer name I had onoe knom. 
I sent my memory back (it is a good caie) on a aomewimt kng 
joumey. It took me to one of the islands of yoor favored 
land Paxos was its name. Have yoa any m em o iy of it? ^ 

" Of course/' said die. '' It is my birthplace.'' 

'' I thought so, and yoa have a faithful attmdant who has 
been with you since Aat birdi? " 

*' You mean Phiosa? " 

'' That is the name. She and I are old acquainlaiioesi. Has 
she ever told you? " 

" She has never mentioned your name." 

"That is strange." 

" Phrosa is of no consequence/' interposed Diane. ^ It is 
more ifiteresting to me that at last I have found sodm one who 
knew my mother. She was a very great lady, was she not, 
and allied to some high personage? " 

"Great heavens — nol Whoever told you Aat? Yoor 
mother was only a daughter of die people. A fruit seller, or 
flower seller. No — I'm wrong, that vras Phiosa. Your 
mother was an artist's model. To some famous sculptor I 
think; she " 

"It's a liel " burst out Diane passionately. "I doaH 
bdieve iti I don't believe youl I have heard of her froB 
Phrosa, and my father — he was a rich noble who vras perse- 
cuted by political enemies and had to flee the countiyl That 
is my history. How dare you come here and pretend it is itot 
— and lie — yes, Me/ You — you " 

Before she could find the word that should summaiiae his 
infamy, the door opened suddenly and revealed Pfacosa standing 
there. 

Her arms were full of books. She had been to the village 
library for Diane, and had entered the house and die room un- 
conscious of any visitor. 

There was a moment's dead silence. 

Diane stared at the cold terror of ttat froeen face. The 
books slipped from limp arms and fdl unheeded on tte floor. 

Conlaoh stood widi his hand on Ae bade of tiie diair, a 
flame of anger still in his eyes &at had qvnmg to life with 
Diane's impassioned accusation. 

Diane recovered herself first 
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*•* Ah — it is youy Phrosal You come at the right moment. 
This — this man has insulted me grossly. He pretends that he 
has known my mother; he says that ^e was a flower seller, 
or a sculptor's model in Pares. Tell him — you who know. 
Tell him he is a liar, and tell him also who I ami " 

Phrosa's eyes turned from the angry face of the girl to that 
ivhite and questioning one of the man. There was no color 
in her own; into her eyes had come the patient, frightened look 
of a beaten dpg. 

*' Sfeak — can you not I " cried Diane imperiously. '' I have 
said it is a lie. You must know it is one. Have you ever 
seen this man before? Was he in Paros when my mother 
lived there? " 

" Yes," said Phrosa. 

Xhe word seemed uttered without vcdition. It fell from her 
ashen lips as response of a hypnotic patient to her questioner. 

" He was? Then that is true; but not the rest, Phrosa, 
not what he said of the flower seller or the artist's modd? " 

*' She was not the artist's model," said Phrosa in the same 
diill, hdpless way. 

The man starteid; then he came up to her and closed the door. 
He seized her arm and stared into her face, and from it he 
looked at Diane, fierce, flushed, quivering with unutterable fury, 
where she stood at the foot of the divan. 

''Not a model I I knew ijk was a liel " she screamed 
triumphantly. '*Now, are you satisfied, Chantideer?" 
** There remains — the flower girl," he said quietly. 
His eyes were on Phrosa. They were cold and relentless. 
They seemed dragging from her breast the secret so l<»ig 
guarded, so long kept under lock and key of a determined will. 
'* Speak," he said. " Tdl me my sin has found me out. I 
have faced it to-day, if never before." 

The flower girl," repeated Diane, and laughed hysterically. 

A good joke that, di, my Phrosa. Not much like the story 

you have told me since I was your nursling and your charge." 

*' She remains," said the inexorable voice. " One, or otiber: 

Which is it, Phrosa? Kyria — or youf " 

Like a statue shaken from its base by some earthquake shock 
she sank to her knees, and covered her face with her hands. 

** It is I " she moaned. "I — I cannot lie to him, 

Diane. I have decdved you — all these years. You are my 
diild — - and his." 

Diane sank down on the divan speediless from sheer blind 
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incredulity. No thunderclap that heralds an unnodoed staai 
could have been more destructive to all her visions of greatnes 
than this suddenly acknowledged truth. 

She saw herself hurled from her pinnade of glory. Abased 
to the very earth by this awful revelation. 

Try as she might to deny its truth she yet felt it was true 
Phrosa's unselfish devotion, Phrosa's unfailUig fidelity, Phrosa*s 
unpaid, unthanked services rose up and confronted her as 
proofs. Who would have given such service or devotion unless 
they had loved her beyond all her deserts. Beyond cnidty 
and caprice and insult; loved her with that cme divine and per- 
fect love which God Himself has consecrated;, the love of a 
mother for her child. * 

This was her mother. This kneeling, humble figure, witb 
bent head and hidden face of anguish. This faithful creature 
whom she had driven as a slave at her chariot wheels of 
triumph, had never thanked or praised, or caressed in all their 
life together. 

And in that moment of revelation she recalled that the faiiy 
tales she had built up around her origin and parentage had 
never been Phrosa's fairy tales. She had modeled them od 
her own vivid self-imp>ortance. She had embellished tben 
with a thousand fantastic variations, until at last she had 
believed them true. i 

But gradually as the mists cleared, and the dull beats of her | 
heart grew less stormy, she began once more to question possi- , 
bilities. This man, this overbearing, insolent Irishman, bow 
came he into this gaUre? If Phrosa had told her that her 
guardian was also her father she would have been less aston- 
ished. But that a man, hitherto unknown, accidentally met in 
her publisher's office, that he should stand there and claim 
rights of — parentage — that indeed seemed something alto- 
gether unbelievable I 

Words crowded for utterance, yet remained unspoken. Her 
breath came in sudden gasps. The sound reached diat kneeling 
figure. She liftwi her face, down which the great tears rolled 
unheeded, and cast a terrified glance at that stormy, quiver- 
ing creature, so utterly unprepared for this moment's happen- 
ings. 

" You will have to prove that infamy, this shameful treadieiT 
to me," cried Diane suddenly. " I do not accept you, and I 
ask how dare — you — associate that other — stranger— in 
your life and history? Why — does he come here to-day by 
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pure chance, and then spring upon me this tale of shame! '' 
Phrosa staggered stiffly to her feet. She looked suddenly 
old and stricken, and very, very sad. 

*^ It is I who have sinned/' she said, in slow, heavy tones. 
'' He was my lover, but he forsook me. And he said right about 
one thing, Diane. That other — Kyria, the model — it was 
s^e who was the love of your guardian. We were friends; 
we knew each other's story. Her child was bom soon after I 
had become a mother also. She died — that is true — and the 
babe I took charge of and nursed with my own. But it did not 
live long. Then came, the letter from Uiat Englishman offer-' 
ing for it provision and education. I read it. I thought to my- 
self, what is useless for the dead may serve the living. I 
put you in place of Kyria's child, and she was buried as mine. 
N'o one but a mother can see much difference in a few 
months' old babe. The Professor was shown you, when he 
next came to Greece, and he accepted my word as to who you 
were. That letter you sent to him, was left by your mother. 
I permitted you to send it, and to come to this country. I said 
to myself perchance some day, I shall meet him, diat faith- 
less one, and he will atone. But when I did meet him, he was 
little better than a beggar. I was terrified that he should know. 
I told him nothing. He never knew I had had a child. But 
always in my mind the secret burned and hurt me, and I lived 
in fear. I knew from whom you had inherited your strange 
gifts, and your terrible ambition. I knew too that you would 
never forgive me for my deceit. I left things to drift on and 
on. You seemed happy. You had gained all that you wished 
for. I thought that in the name and fame you would make there 
would be safety for you. But — it was not to be. That is all 
my story, Diane. You will never forgive me, I know; but that 
does not make me less your mother. If I sinned, it was for 
you. To give to you the good things of life that were your right, 
if — he — has spoken truth. For, believe me, Diane, it was 
a g^tleman, haute aristocrat, as onp says, that came to me and 
wooed me with his honeyed tongue, his splendid gifts, his many 
premises. On one side at last you inherit what you desire, if he 
is to be believed." 

In utter sOence they had listened. Father and daughter so 
strangely met, so strangely united in this simple confession. 
Phrosa could only speak simply, from the depths of her great, 
faithful heart She did not attempt to excuse herself. She had 
sinne<f and suffered ; she had borne her burden in silence. Now, 
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a moment of unexpected tragedy had rent the veil, and forced 
her to her knees in self-abasement A chance word bad over- 
thrown the carefully built fabric of years. No child's house d 
cards ever sufEeied more total des^ction at tfie bieafli of a 
passing breeze. 

She stood now before the sternest judge on earth — one's crmi 
child, whom one has wronged. And in that child's face she 
read neither pity nor forgiveness; nothing but the harah and 
cruel intolerance that had ever resented thwarted will or checked 
ambition. 

Fergus Conlaoch looked from one to the other of die two 
women, so suddenly thrust into his life. Even his ready wit 
could find no word to ^t the situation. In his desire to draw 
Diane into his schemes he had, all unconsciously, let the lig^t in 
upon a puzzling truth. The tool he had hoped to use for his 
own advantage had turned into a sharp-edged weapon; one 
he felt no special inclination to handle unless indeed At could 
be made to see that '* joint interests" were the best fcv all 
parties concerned. If diose interests were safdy united, as 
they ought to be now, he saw himself in a very diSevent posi- 
tion. 

This strange, and not too wdcome dauj^ter, bad at kut 
favored his side of relationship. She had all the stilted pre* 
tensions, the fierce jealousies, the pride and ambition of his 
boasted ancestry. She was clever; and she was unscrupulous. 
It was sad that she should not have inherited also any ahaxe of 
his good looks, or any of her mother's statdy grace. But he 
consoled himsdf by tiie thouj^t that cme can't transmit both 
physical and mental qualities. 

In his own gay, caidess fashion he had loved die beautifal 
flower seller of Paros. He had never loved or admiied her 
more than at diis moment when she stood there in the simple 
dignity of womanhood. A sinner and sinned against, yet de- 
serving all pardon and all sympathy, from die untempted 
saints of eardi. 

The silence grew embarrassing. He heard Diane's stomi; 
breaths, as she tore away the fastenings at her tfaioat. He gaasd 
at Phrosa's noble face, nobler even in its grief and shamed con- 
fession than in its grave passivity. A woman to reverenoe, a 
woman to be proud of, he thought, and with the rdief of that 
tfaou^t found speech once more. 

" It aeems to me," he said, " diat I am the criminal in fbt 
dock, and must attempt my own defense. But I say at once, 
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I have none to make. I did love you, Phroea, and always I had 
intended to xetum and make amends. But Fate was against 
it. I could not, as I tdd you, get back to Greece, for pc^itical 
reasona Still, had you told me of — tins, of our child, I 
should have sent for you and made you what I promised you 
should be, my wife. It is not too late for that I am still your 
lover. I can admire in you those fine qualities that are laddng 
in myself . As for — our child— " 

A cry from Diane checked him. '^ Never thatl 1 do not 
believe! I do not acknowledge! I hate you both. Do you 
bear — / hoU yout You have spoilt my life. You have 
dragg^ me do^ to the dust of your own infamies. But I 
will be free, I will live my own life. I will still be myself — 
Diana Salvideros I ^ 

She fell back on the cushions of the divan, shrieking, panting, 
struggUng with that foe who was ever ready to spring upon such 
moments of uncontrollable passion. And — as oftoi before — 
that one calm and steadying influence asserted itself. 

*' You must hold her down," said Phrosa, as Conlaoch shud- 
dered kick with all a man's horror of such a spectacle. '' Hold 
her feet, and I " 

She bad seized the waving arms, pinioned the fierce hands. 
But suddenly Conlaoch heard a cry of pain. He looked up 
from his position at the foot of the couch. Diane had set her 
teeth in the restraining hand. The blood was streaming over 
those toil-worn fingers, and over the crushed amber velvet of 
her own gown. 

" Dieu/ What a fiend! *' cried Conlaoch passionately. 

^'Ahl do not blame; she does not know. She will be 
sorry — afterwards." 

Feigus Conlaoch was not a religious man. But something 
in that moment recalled to his mind, the grandest prayer 
humanity can utter: " Father, forgive them; ihey know not 
what tfa^ do." 



IX 

THE pride that knows a fall is of all human weaknesses 
Ae one least pitied, despite its sufferings. 
To Diana Salvideros, awaking from her fury of 
shame as the dupe of her own blind vanity, and of her modier's 
ill-judged deception, that fall seined to crush all that had meant 
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life hitherto. Weakened by hysterical outbursts, d^raded bj 
a hateful truth, m^nory struggled back and held to her shamed 
eyes the picture of what she really was. He had not spoken 
flattering words, that man who claimed fatherhood. He had 
painted her egoism and selfishness in their true oolars. He 
had towered above her bruised and shaken figure as it lay help- 
less Km. the couch, and with Phrosa's bleeding hand held to lus 
heart had poured put stem accusation. 

" Do what you may, say what you please, you are our child 
and in a measure under our authority. You are not leagaDy 
independent unless you dioose to proclaim your ill^timacy. 
Even then the law makes your modier your guardian, and as 
I shall make her my wife without loss of time, you are still in 
the same impasse. When you can reason calmly I wiU put mj 
plans before you. They will be worth considering if you re- 
member what I said before this unfortunate outburst" 

She lay bade with closed eyes; stiff, and cold, and siloit 
Phrosa brought a thick rug and laid it over her, and placed her 
cushions more comfortably. 

" Try and forgive me, Diane," she pleaded. '' Will any one 
love you as I have loved? '' 

But there was no sign of softening in that stony face. Noth- 
ing but hatred and rebellion in that selfish heart. 

" Leave her now,'' said Fergus Conlaoch. '* Perhaps she wiD 
sleep. In any case, Phrosa, I must stay here to-night Let us 
go somewhere and have our talk out There is much to say."" 

His voice held tenderness and regret. She was too ^xsit 
and too harassed to deny him. Besides, he had a ri|^t to 
hear everything. He was no longer the vagabond and vaurieB 
of the Park: he was sane and strong and in his right mind. She 
felt the sudden longing of one who has fought a wearying batde 
to fling down the weapons and let the conqueror do what he will 

So long she had stood up against circumstance and decq)tioD} 
it was a relief to know that all tk^a was over. To face the day- 
light with honest meaning in her heart and renewed coaiage 
in her steadfast soul. So she made up the fire, and lowered fte 
lamp, and then led the way into the next room; it was a small 
comfortable little dining-room, which Diane was too lazy to 
use. 

" You will want some dinner," she said. " I will see about 
it Afterwards we can talk." 

" What a godsend of a woman! " thought Conlaoch admir- 
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Ingly. ^* She does not even try to take advantage of the weak- 
mess of a hungry man." 

Andf with a murmured " c^est une idie, ga, ma femme," he 
threw himself into a big comfortable chair by the fire and gave 
his brain time to recover from the bouleversemefU of the past 
hour. 

Phrosa came back presently. She laid the table, and brought 
in food and wine, and set his chair in its place. 19e looked up 
in surprise. 

But you — are you not going to share my meal?" he 



She shook her head. " 1 could not eat. My heart is too 
troubled. I would like to go away by myself for a little time 
and think all this out. If ti^ere is anything you need, ring that 
belL I will tell the servant to come to you." 

He said nothing. There was something in her sad voice, 
her simple dignity that held him abashed. He recognized the 
fine spirit and was man enough to do it homage. 

Man enough also to fall upon succulent viands with the 
healthy appetite of long fasting, and some natural exhaustion. 
He fdt all the better for a good meal. He pushed thought 
resolutely aside imtil he had paid it the full compliment of 
appreciation. Then, he breathed a sigh of content, drank one 
more glass of the excellent burgundy, and rang for the doth 
to be removed. 

The village servant, who was not more intelligent than the 
rest of her dass, thought it somewhat strange that the visitor 
should have dined alone, but with '' furriners " all must be 
excused. So she performed her duties in silence, put fresh coals 
on the fire, and set the lamp on the cleared table. 

Conlaoch sat back in his chair and smdced and said nothing. 
He was marshaling his thoughts; considering what it would 
be best to do. Would Diane consent to make her home with 
them ? He felt it would be his duty to tell Paul Wydierley the 
truth. He had discovered that Diane received an allowance 
from her supposed guardian. By rights every penny of that 
money should be refunded. It did not actually concern him, 
for he had had no part in the fraud; for that matter ndther had 
Diane. This was Phrosa's part of the business. Possibly she 
would settle it in her own way. 

'' There remains now the question of her value to Pampdune 
and — that indudes mysdfy'^^he mused. '^ For I see that it is 
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to me that the finn must look for its future prosperity. Nov 
that I have some natural rights in our leading viibatf I diould 
be aUe to work her to our mutual advantage. What she lacks 
I can supply. Imaginative and descriptive qualities aie sD 
-ttiere; it is insist into character she needs, and a Utde ardinaiy 
diarity for human weakness. Charity? AlasI she has nooe. 
It is a sad deficiency. However, between us there is scope for 
another book, and yet others, and more successful ones. I 
can see she is a slow worker. She will always require an in- 
centive. Periiaps her leap to fame may supply that 9ie is so 
desperately vain and such a crude ^otist into the bargain. She 
will be all die better for my discipline if I can onfy get her to 
bdieve it" 

Then Phrosa entered quietly, wearing her Greek costume^ and 
looking so splendid and stately that he rose and bowed, and 
then kissed her hand. 

** Madame, you are divine," he murmured. " I salute in jaa 
all that is best and noblest in your country and your race:" 

She smiled a little sadly. ^ This is not the time for fiodiish- 
ness. The business we have to consider is very serious." 

'^You are right, my Phrosa," he answered. ''Let as ait 
down and consider it with due — seriousness." 

The sequel to Aat talk of ^ seriousness " was to be writtoi 
by another hand, and treasured in another heart 

It meant an interview with Paul Wycherley in his rooms in 
Bemers Street, a week later. The announcement diat a ''lady'* 
wished to see him was rather Surprising at the early hour d 
10 A. M. He was at the piano, working on a chromatic study. 
He did not appreciate interruption. However, as Ae lady 
would give no message and stated her business as important, 
he consented to receive her. To his amazement Phrna was 
ushered in. 

Stately, serious, yet less impassive than usual, the face of die 
HieA woman strudc him afresh by its nobility. 

" You, Phrosa? What has happened? " he ezdaimed. 

" Mudi has happened, Monsieur Paul," she answered. " I 
am here to make a confession. I have a great shame^ a great 
remorse, but I must speak at last." 

" Wcm't you — sit down?" he asked radier feebly, as be 
pointed to a chair. 

She seated herself in silence. The usual cahmess of her face 
was all disturbed and troubled. Paul wondered if anydiing 
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liad happened to Diane? He resumed the music stool and 
^waited for inf onnation. 

^ It is not easy to commence my story/' she said, slowly. 
*^ Yea will hate me for it as you hate her. I know wdl — you 
oould never help it, and she did not try to win your favor. But 
I wish to say to you, Monsieur Paul, that it is I — who have 
been to Uame — who left you to suppose what was not true. I 
— who gave to you all more of sorrow and distress than you had 
any reason to bear." 

'^ You speak in parables, Phxosal Try to put your — can* 
fesaion — {dainly before me." 

^ I will try, monsieur. You have thought, have you not, that 

I>iane was your father's child? She was not. She " 

He sprang to his feet. The weight of suspicion and shame 
so long a burden fell from his shoulders like a tangible thing 
that he cast aside. 

'' Oh! diank God for thati " he cried. ''But how — I mean 
'when did you find out? " 
'' I have known always." 

''Known? And you allowed my father — noyaelf — to be- 
lieve a lie! " 

" It is thai I have come to confess, Monsieur Paul. I am 
bitterly ashamed. I am bitterly punished. But I will tell you 
all, then I will go my way, and she and I will never trouble you 
or yours again." 

With bowed head and quivering lips she tcdd the story that 
she had already told to Fergus Conlaoch, to Diane hmsdf . Told 
it harshly, baldly, crudely, making no excuse for deception, yet 
laying bare by that very crudeness the faithful love that had only 
meant her own martyrdom. 

Silently Paul listened. He could not speak. The great over- 
whelming relief of that moment left room for no other tfaou^t. 
She had been nothing to his father, this creature who had so 
grieved and robbed and insulted him. Nothing. Oh! the joy 
of it! The wild relief 1 

Tliat sad, monotonous voice went on, painting for him a 
tragedy that wrung his heart with pity. For it was of her diild 
she spoke. The child who had scorned and outraged and 
humiliated her in a thousand ways, and yet whom she still tried 
to excuse. 

*' And now I have told you all," she said at last, " and you 
see it is not Diane you must blame, but me — only me. I had 
not thought to do you any harm. It seemed, at first, that it 
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was what would have hai^)eiied had she been Kyria's child. 
Only when I saw how she treated your father, yourself, all, 
every one who opposed her, then I became afraid. But I could 
do nothing — and always I hoped she would succeed; that she 
would wake her own independence, and then — she would 
trouble you no more." 

" Yet you allowed her trouble my father to the shortoiiiig 
of a VLSctul and happy life," said Paul, bitterly. " That — is 
to me the most unforgivable of your sins, or hers." 

'* I know it I have no excuse." 

She rose, and stood before him; her head bent; her face 
strangely pale, yet with something noble and dignified about 
her that compelled his reluctant admiration. 

'* Zoe — she too has been deceived, has su£fered," he went on, 
hardening Jiimsdf against a threatened weakness. '^ And Ae 
old Earl, her grandfather. My God I what a web of lies, tricks, 
deceptions! It passes belief I " 

He turned aside from the piano and began to walk to and fro 
the room. 

Phrosa's eyes followed him; compassionate, remorseful, yet 
asking no pity for herself. 

'^ You cannot understand — no man could. Only a woman, 
and a mother at that. I did it all for my child. And I have 
gained nothing but her scorn and hatred. That is my punish- 
ment — and my 4:eward." 

A heavy sigh escaped her lips. She turned towards the door. 
There was nc^ing more to say. 

Paul put out his hand. '' Wait, one moment! Does Diane 
know that you were coming to see me; to confess? " 

" Yes, Monsieur Paul. I — I had to tell her." 

" She wished it, no doubt? " 

The inflection of sarcasm caught those shamed and sensitive 
nerves, despite their iron control. A hot flush dyed the dari( 
pallor of her face. 

** No, Monsieur Paul. She did not wish it" 

"Then you came — of yourself; to — to ease your ccn- 
science? ** 

" I came because I had done you a great wrong." 

" I suppose you know of all the money she has received, to 
the injustice of my sister, of Zoe? " 

" Yes, I know. But I have hopes to repay that. I an not 
poor or dependent now, Monsieur Paul. My husband is a nun 
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of importance; the partner of a great business firm. It is W 
wish, its mine, that we in time rep^ to you what was wrongful, 
obtained for — our child." 

Paul was silent. It really was all so extraordinary, hi 
thoughts were in whirling confusion. 

*^ That," he said at last, " & a matter I must discuss with mj[ ' 
sister and with Lord TantaUion. I suppose he doesn't know 
— yet?" 

" No, Monsieur Paul. I have not told him. I thought ^ 
you " 

'' That I would do it? Perhaps it would be best; although 
I think Diane quite fell out of his favor before she left Portman 
Square. Well, now, Phrosa " 

He looked at her. He no longer felt angry. He seemed in 
a way to recognize what she had suffered and still would suffer 
at the hands of this rebellious daughter. Her sin had brought 
its own punishment, as sin always does. 

He held out his hand. He felt suddenly at peace with all 
ihe world, for in that world he was no longer forced to respect 
the wishes or whims of Diana Salvideros. 

Phrosa raised her somber eyes to the yoimg, eager face. 

** You — you forgive me, Monsieur Paul? " 

'' I do, Phrosa. It must have cost you a great deal to confess 
all this to me, and I can afford to forgive you now, because — 
oh ! for God's sake, don't do that/ " 

For she had sunk on her knees. She was clasping that 
outstretched hand; kissing it, weeping scorching tears of 
penitence. 

Christmas Eve once more. 

In the pretty drawing-room of Marcia Gillespie a small party 
of three were gathered round the fire. 

The third member of the party was indeed very small, and 
might have been insigni^cant to any but an adoring mother 
and an equally interested godmother. For such Zoe had con- 
stituted herself, and was inclined to take her responsibilities 
very seriously. The juvenile Donald was a fat and lusty infant 
with fine lungs, and a ready-made acquaintance with the adage 
of another less illustrious infant — "He won't be happy till 
he gets it." His mother and his bath as yet represented the 
" It," and he showed an intelligent appreciation of both. 

But for his advent and its crowding interests the sorrowful 
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^ories of a past Christmas mig^t ha^e intnided en pRsent 
f^ and content As it was, sonow had been robbed d its 
jpest sting or lapsed merely into a gentle lament — '^ How 
Vd dear fadier would have been of hkn." 
.^o Tjot the mention of her adored '' Unde Sept " brau^ 
f a passionate r^ret 

^aul had written of fliat momentous interview with Phnst 

ich had finally closed all communications with Diane. It 

ft amased both gids beyond expression. The cocd» ddiberate 

feme, so mercilessly carried out, had shocked their sense of 

pit and honor as much as it had revealed the coarser side 

I life and its happenings. Iftarda refused to bdieve that 

{ane was ignorant of the sdieme, but Zoe, who had seen more 

' Phrosa, understood better the nature of her sacrifices for one 

jko had only proved fhe uselessness of sacrifice. 

f *' I told her I forgave her/' wrote Paul. '* I could do no less. 

/he is the victim of her own actions. I pity her, and I don't 

mvy her future with such a dau^terl ** 

Of Diane herself, of what she intended under dianged cir- 
cumstances of existence, Zoe was quite ignorant Cone- 
spondence had ceased from the hour of her departure from the 
Tantallion household. Diane had accused Zoe of " plots,'' and 
** schemes," and hurled insults innumerable at her head. All 
the patience and gentleness of the girl were ignored. She had 
been used, tricked, exploited until she was no longer required. 
That was the end of Diane's professed friendship. A method 
that would always commend itself to her. She had no use for 
people who oould not serve her, or pennit themselves to be drawn 
into the network of her selfish schemes. 
Marcia broke the long silence at last. 
'^My dear, what's the matter? You look as solenm as a 
judge. Where were your Aoughts? " 

" I was wondering about Diane. Where she was, what sort 
of Christmas she will have." 

*^ You may be sure it will be only the sort of Christmas she 
wants or approves," said Marcia. ^'I wonder you waste a 
thought upon her. Hateful creature I But you are so tender- 
hearted, Zoe. I expect you'll spoil Paul. Hell have his own 
way in everything, ixdiich, speaking from marital eaqxricnoe, is 

not good for a man. For example, Donald " 

<« Ah — wasn't that the bdll " exdauned Zoe. '< He said- 
about tea time." 
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Paul nteied. 

His eyes fell on the dutiming family group and he pauae^ 
if to take in its meaning. 

" Don't move I " he exclaimed. '' That's priceless. At e 
Christmas fireside there should be a mother and a child! " 

He came forward and kissed Zoe, and then Marda, and \ 
a hand on the shoulder of each. 

'' Blessed are the feet of those who bring good tidings! " 
said gayly. ^' Three guesses for mine. But no! You ne\ 
could. Ill save your brains the exertion. What do you thii 
of me — as a landed pn^rietor, one of the 'country gentry 
who adorn our beloved England! I don't know how I'm goin 
to live up to die position, but I shall have to do my best." 

*' What on earth do you mean? " exclaimed Marcia. 

^* It sounds as if I were a little off my head, doesn't it? And 
really at first I was. But I'm told it's Zoe's Christmas gift, so 
I can't well refuse it." 

'' Mine ? Dear Paul, do explain what you're talking about ? " 

** I'm talking about myself, and you, and Greystdte, which 
is ours now, Zoe — the gift of your benevolent and generous 
grandfather." 

"Paul!" 

"Don't drop that precious infant, Marda. I knew you'd 
be startled. I couldn't believe it m3rself . But it's true. The 
Earl bought Greystoke privatdy some months aga He has 
made it over to me by deed and form, duly assigned and wit- 
nessed and stamped, with only one conditicm — that I should 
settle it on Zoe, and — ahem — our heirs in perpetuity." 

"Oh, Paul! " thqr cried again. "Not really? It's — it's 
like a fairy tale." 

"You're right. It is — a fairy tale — vdth the ogre turned 
into a beneficent benefactor. Oh! my dears, I don't know how 
to put it into words, but I assure you I feel " 

He stopped abruptly. 

" It seems incredible! ^ gasped Marda. 

" It's so — so like grandfather," cried Zoe, between laughter 
and tears. " He was always asking about tfie place, and our 
lives there, and I had told him how we all loved it, and hoi^ 
happy we were until ^" 

" Until the episode of ' Diana of the Ephesians/ " supple- 
mented Paul. " But we will sweep the dear old place dean 
of her memories and tricks when we go back, won't we, Zoe? " 
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i^ahould think it would be haunted by RadinmninoS/' 
•^^Jd Marcia suddenly. ''Oh, Paul, shall you ever for- 

crcf" 

Paul was looking at Zot^s distressed face. He knew she 
Jierished an illusion. 

yhat a faithful little heart it is/' he murmured^ as he took 
Mid. *^ Marcia, I wish you'd take yourself and that mis- 
A infant away for a time. I have something very special 
part to Zoe." 

le " misguided infant '' had thought fit to awake and utter 

ists. His mother rose, and buying it with foolish, un- 

ling words, bore it nurserywards. 

i the door however she paused. " I know quite well what 

want to say," she then remarked. " To put it concisely — 
' seconds should be sufiEicient." 

Ah — but Tm not a Scotl " retorted PauL 

'he door closed sharply. 

' She was right, though," he said, seating himself upon the 

i of Zoe's chair. " How many seconds does it take to ask 

/hen? ' — and get an answer? " 

^•Oh — Paull" 

' " All right. WeTl say — February. Valentine's Day for 
Aoice?" 

There was an impressive silence. 

Then Paul took Marcia's vacated chair, and drew it closer to 
Zoe's. They said little, their hearts were too full of memories; 
of one memory that bo^ had cherished lovingly and long and 
now knew as lifted frcxn out the gloom of a shameful shadow. 

*' If he could but have known," sighed Paul. 

2^'s hand tightened on his own. " Perhaps he does, dear 
Paul," she whispered. 



THE END 



